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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The first four books of this volame, which contain the progress of the 
war in the Netherlands, the establishment of the trace with the Dotch, and 
tbe expulsion of the Morescoes from Spain, are printed literally from the 
manuscript of Dr. Watson : nor has the smallest alteration been made, 
either in the arrangement of his matter, or in his style. It is, howeyer, 
bat justice to the memory of that author, as well as to the public, to ac* 
knowledge, that, in the two last, he had not the least participation. These 
were written by the editor of Dr. Watson's manuscript, at the desire of 
the guardians of his children. This was deemed an attention due to the 
cariosity of the reader ; a cariosity which, in the present important sra, 
may be supposed to be somewhat enliTened by the great events which have 
lately happened in the world. 

It is evident, that Dr. Watson has exerted in this work, all that care to 
discover the truth, which distinguishes his History of PhUip 11. He has 
consulted the most approved writers on this subject : and by that respecta- 
ble friend to literature, the Earl of Hardwicke, he was &voured with ma- 
nascripts of equal authoribr and importance. It is to the same nobleman 
that the editor is indebted for the manuscripts which he quotes in the proofi 
and illustrations that he has added to this second impression of the present 
poblication, in notes and an appendix. 

The conference, now first published, between the Spanish and English 
Commissioners, for effecting a peace between their respective nations, at 
London, in 1604, were carried on with extraordinary alftlity, decorum and 
dignity, on both sides : and they serve not only to gratify a curiosity rela- 
tive to their particular subject, but also, to throw light on the interests and 
views of the courts of London and Madrid, at that time ; on the state of 
commerce ; and the sentiments, manners, and general character of the 
age. 

The continuator of Dr. Watson's narrative has not thought it pr6per to 
give a detail of those hostile operations at sea, which were continued, be- 
yond the line, even after the pacification of Antwerp. These operations, 
in his opinion, enter into the Spanish History, by- the most natural connec- 
tioD, at the expiration of the truce, when the Spanish ministers compared 
tbe advantages and disadvantages that had resulted from the engagement, 
and deliberated whether they should prolong the peace, or renew the war. 
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Philip the Thira, King of Spain, sod of Philip the Second, and of 
Anne of Austria, daughter of Maximilian II. Emperor of Germany, ^ 
was in the Slst year of his age at his accession to the throne. He was a 
prince of a character extremely opposite to that of the late king, although 
no pains had heen spared to form him to a similarity of manners. From the 
instructions delivered to those who had the charge of his education, it 
appears * to have been a principal object of his father's attention, to in- 
spire him with the same bigoted attachment to the superstition of the 
church of Rome, by which he himself had been actuated ; and the means 
which he employed for this end, were attended with the desired success. 
But he was not equally successful in his endeavours to overcome that 
aversion which his son, from the natural indolence of his temper, early 
discovered to almost every species of manly exertion and activity ^ . 

With this part of the young prince's character, Philip was well ac- 
quainted ; and foresaw, with much anxiety, the unhappy consequences 
which it was likely to produce in his future reign. In order to introduce 
and habituate him to the management of public affairs, he formed a 
council of his ablest and most experienced ministers, who, in the presence 
of the prince, debated three times a week concerning various important 
matters, relating to the administration of the kingdom ; and the prince was 
required to preside in this council, and to report the opinion of the ma- 
jority to the king ® . But neither this, nor any other expedient which 
Louisa, the prince's faithful preceptor, could devise, proved effectual for 
the purpose for which it was intended. Inactivity or indolence still re- 
mained the most conspicuous feature in his character ; and it early excited 
in the king, a strong and well grounded apprehension that his son, unable 
or unwilling himself to hold the reigns of government, wQuld surrender 

a HiBtoria de la vida y heohos, del inclito monareha D. Felippe tercero. For G3 Gonsalez 
Davila, Cronitta de los Senoorea Reyes D. Felippe III. y IVto. lib. i. eap. 6. 
b Addiciones a la Historia del Marquis YirgiUo Malvezzi, in Yanez MemoriaS| p. 136. 
^ Davila, iib. i. cap. xs 
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6 HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF [bOOK I. 

^^ them into the hands of the marquis of Denia, or of some other fa- 
vourite. Against this condact, which is so commonlj attended with 
the most pernicious consequences, Philip had often put the joung prince 
upon his guard ; and it was his last advice to him, which he delivered with 
great earnestness a few hours before his death, that he should govern his 
kingdom by himself. He had likewise requested of him to employ, as his 
principal counsellors, Don Christopher de Moura, marquis of Castel Rod- 
rigo, and Don John Idiaquez ; from whose experience, fidelity, and great 
abilities, he might derive the highest advantages, especially in the begin* 
nine of his reign ^ 

The soft and gentle temper of the prince had hitherto redered him ex- 
tremely obsequious to his father's will^ : but, conscious of his incapacity, 
and prompted by his indolence, he no sooner mounted the throne, than, 
disregarding the counsels which had been given him, he resolved to avoid 
the perplexity which might attend his having recourse, on any occasion, 
to different counsellors ; and therefore committed the whole administration 
df affairs to his favourite the marquis of Denia, 

The marquis del Castel Rodrigo, in whom Philip II. had long reposed 
the most perfect confidence, was honourably dismissed from court, and ap- 
pointed viceroy of Portugal ^ Idiaquez had the presidency of tiie mili- 
tary orders conferred upon him ; and being of a less ambitious, and more 
complying temper, than Castel Rodrigo, and willing to act in an inferior or 
subordinate capacity, he was suffered to remain, and occasionally consulted, 
on account of his long experience and the high character which he held 
for prudence and sagacity ^. But all power was lodged in the hands of 
the favourite, who having been chief equerry to the king, before histe- 
cession to the throne, and having in that station had frequent access to his 
person, had gained his affections, and acquired an entire ascendant over 
him. 

He was instantly created duke of Lerma, and admitted into the council 
of state : after which, the king transmitted edicts to all the councils in the 
kingdom, requiring obedience to whatever orders should be communicated 
to £em in his name by the duke '• 

This determined partiality, which Philip was at no pains to conceal, 
occasioned a general discontent. The grandees of the first rank were 
filled with indignation, when they beheld one whom they had been acus- 
tomed to regard as their inferior, invested with such unlimited authority ; 
and all ranlu of men, judging from former instances of the same nature, 
dreaded an unprosperous and unquiet reign. Their complaints were the 
louder and the more generally diffused, as the duke of Lerma was utterly 
unpractised in the affairs of government, and had not yet given any proof of 
merit or abilities. It was a demonstration, they thought, of extreme 
weakness in the character of the king, so avowedly, and in contradiction 

e Goo. Davila, fib. i. eap. 18. Ponreiio Diehoi j Heehos, pMte. It wu a tayiDg of Fhilip'a 
eonoerning hit wn* Qae era mai para aer mandado^ qae mandar. Addieiones di MaLfesn. 

d The author of Addioionet a la Hittoria de Marqoii Yirgilio MalTezzi, ghrei the foUoving 
BDgular instance of the truth of this assertion. Philip 11. intending that ms son should mar- 
iT one of the daughters of Charles, arehduke of Austria, and having sent finr the pietores of 
these princesses^ he one day, in presence of his daughter Isabdia, and several of his mmisten, 
desired the young prince to examine the pictures, and make his choice of the princess 
whom he would prefer for his wife. Philip with hSs usual deference and humility, submitted 
his choice to the king. The king remonstrated with him on the impropriety of requesting 
any other person to judg|e for him, in this matter, in which his own taste alone ought to be 
consulted ; and desired him to cany the pictures to his own apartment, where he might care- 
fully examine them, and fix his choice. I have no choice, replied the prince, but your majesty^s 
pleasure ; and I am certain that that princess will appear to me the best and most beautiful 
whom your majesty shall prefer: p. 137. 

eDafib,p.36. f Ibid. p. 37. K Ibid. p. 41. 
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0OOK I.] PHILIP III. KING OF SPAIN. 7 

to the advice and example of his father, whose memory they reTered, 
to declare his choice of a favourite; and they apprehended that, on trial, ''^* 
the character of this favonrite would be found, in this respect, too nearly 
similar to his own^. Their apprehensions were not without foundation. 
By his courteousness and afiability, the duke imposed on the penetration 
of many of those who approached him ; and, by discovering on all occa* 
sioDS the most devoted attachment to the church, he conciliated the favour 
of the ecclesiastics ; but it soon aj^ared that his views and abilities 
were extremely limited, and that he neither possessed the oeconomy, the 
firmness, or the capaci^ requisite for the difficult and important charge 
mih which he was intrusted K 

It was peculiarly unfortunate for the Spanish monarchy to have the 
helm of government committed to such weak hands at the present period. 
The late king indeed had foreseen, and, in some measure, provided for 
this eyent, by the peace which he had concluded with France, and the 
resignation of his sovereignty in the Netherlands ; which he hoped would 
pot an end to the war in that country, and prove the means of recovering 
the revolted provinces. He had likewise left all his other dominions, not 
only in Spain, but in Italy, and in the new world, in the enjoyment of 
peace ; and Portugal, now accustomed to the yoke, yielded a ready obe* 
dience to his authority. 

But although Philip il. dirough the vigilance and vigour of his adminis- 
tration, bad lefl his dominions every where, except the Netherlands, in the 
enjoyment of internal tranquillitjr, he had not left them in a flourishing 
con&tion. On the contrary. Spam, his place of residence, and his seat of 
empire, was greatly exhausted, and some of the principal sources of her 
opulence and prosperity were dried up. 

By the war in which he had made so many great exertions, both by sea 
and land, and, still more, perhaps, by the migrations of the people to the 
new world, the inhabitants of Spain were greatly reduced in number, i^ll 
emoluments and honours which the sovereign could bestow, had, for ages 
Mst, been divided between the military and the ecclesiastical professions, 
sy this means, the mechanic arts and agriculture having come to be re- 
garded as comparatively mean and despicable, were alike abandoned by 
the in^lent or inactive, and by those who were endued with a spirit of 
ambition and enterprise. This contempt, and the consequent neglect of 
the more useful arts, the profits arising from which, though sure, are al- 
ways moderate, was heightened by the frequent instances of enormous 
fortunes, suddenly acquired by the adventurers in America. That pro- 
portion <^ the riches arising from the American mines, which the sovereign 
received, was spent either in those countries in which his wars were car- 
ried on, or in purchasing naval and military stores from other nations. 
The greater part of what was imported by merchants and other individuals 
was kid out in England, Italy, and the Netherlands, for manufactures, 
which the colonies required, but which Spain was become unable to sup- 
ply ; and the remainder was drained off by taxes, which the king had, 
from time to time, been necessitated to impose. From this scarcity of 
money ; from the want of manufactures ; from the neglect of agriculture, 
joined to the numberless losses sustained at sea, where Philip had been 
almost always foiled by his enemies, trade of every kind was reduced to 
the lowest ebb ; and so great was the consequent disorder in the finances, 
that, besides a debt of 140 millions of ducats which he left upon the 
Crown, he had been obliged to have recourse to the disgraceful expedient 

ti Vide Addictoiies to Mdvezai, p. lU. ft Mayerae Tarqtiet» p. 1295. 
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of employing ecclesiastics to go from house to house, to receive from 
his subjects in Spain such assistance as they were willing to afford : 
a measure which was not attended with the advantages which he had ex- 
pected to derive from it, while it contributed to sink his reputation in Spain, 
as his refusal to pay the interest of his ibreign debt^ before related, had 
already done in the rest of Europe K 

The danger to which the Spanish monarchy was exposed, from that de- 
bility to which it was reduced at the present period^ was the more to be 
dreaded, because many parts of this widely-extended empire were remov- 
ed to so great a distance from the seat of government, and nothing, there 
was. ground to believe, could avert the impending ruin, but a vigorous ex- 
ertion of the highest abilities, joined to the most rigid and judicious ceco- 
nomy. It was likewise obviously necessary that peace should instantly 
have been established with the maritime powers ; who, having for several 
years past held the sovereignty of the seas, seemed to possess sufficient 
naval force entirely to destroy the Spanish, trade, and to cut off all com- 
munication between the mother country and her colonies. 

But the dake of Lerma was equally incapable of discerning this danger, 
and of providing against it. As he had seen the difficulties in which the 
late king was involved, through the disorder of his finances, and could not 
be ignorant of the exhausted condition of the kingdom, it might have been 
expected, that one of the first objects of his attention would have been to 
retrench the unnecessary expences of the court, by attempting, if practi- 
cable, to reduce the number of superfluous offices, to which, in times of 
greater prosperity, the vanity of former kinga had given birth. But in- 
stead of this, he greatly multiplied such sort of offices* ; and, in the very 
infancy of his administration, gave other signal proofs of a degree of pro- 
fusion which would have been unjustifiable had the kingdom been in die 
most flourishing condition. 

One of the first events of this reign was the marriage of the king with 
Margaret of Aastria^*, whom the archduke Albert had conducted into Spain* 
He had gone, for this purpose, from the Netherlands to Germany, about 
the time of the late king's death ; and had soon afterwards set out with her 
from Gratz, by the way .of Italy : but so great were the preparations 
made for her reception in Spain, and, agreeably to the character of the 
nation, so slowly were they carried on, that the fleet sent to bring her 
thither did not arrive at Genoa till several months afler. In the marriage 
solemnity, in the city of Valentia, above a million of ducats were expend- 
ed, besides a great number of rich presents, which were made to foreign 
princes and to the church ^. By the ecclesiastics, who on this, as on many 
other occasions, shared amply of the duke of Lerma's munificence, his 
conduct was extolled as highly liberal and magnificent, but filled the minds 
of the more impartial and discerning part of men, who were concerned for 
the true glory and interest of the nation and of the crown, with indigna- 
tion, mingled with contempts 

April 1509. About the same time with the royal nuptials, those of the arcb- 
£^ of duke with the infanta were solemnized p ; but not long afler, they 
Af*y* set out together for the Netherlands, having received full assur- 

ance from the king and hi^ minister, that no assistance in money or in 
troops, which Spain could afford, should be wanting to supportthem in their 
new sovereignty, and to enable them to accomplish the reduction of the re- 
volted provinces. 

k Gon. Dayila, p. 25. 1 Ibid. p. 45. m Daughter of Charles, archduke of Gratz. n Gob. 
Oavila, lib. ii. o Addieiones a la Ristoria de Malvezzi, p. 152. 
p Albert had before-hand reogntd his dignity of cardinal into the hands of the pope. 
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ie forming tbis resolntioD, there watr do room for besitatioD. From 
the con^itioos upot> wbieb the late kins; ba4 transferred the sovereigo- *^'' 
tj of the-Netheriands to big daughter Joined to the age of that princess, there 
was litUe g;round to doubt that it would, ere long, revert to the Spanish mon- 
archy. It coukl not be considered, even during the life of the infanta, in 
any other light than as a fief of Spain : for she and her successors were 
expressly required to take an oath of fidelity to the kings of Spain ; and, in 
order to insure the faithful observance of this oath, th^ liberty was reserv- 
ed of putting garrisons of Spanish 4roaps into Antwerp, Ghent, Cambray, 
and other places ; besides which, both parties had solemnly engaged to re- 
gard the same powers as enemies, or as friends, and promised mutually to 
assist and defend each other against all the world besides 4. 

It would probably have saved the Spanish monarchy from the extreme 
del^ility into which it fell in the present and in the following reign^ and 
would have highly contributed to lessen those difficulties which, in hia fu- 
ture administration, the duke of Lerma was about to encounter, had the 
sovereignty yielded been enjoyed free and independent, by the infanta, and 
Spain been delivered from the burthen of the war with the United Pro- 
vinces. But Isabella could not, in this case, have accepted of the sove- 
rei«;nty conferred on her. Without the assistance of Spain, she must have 
flunk under her unequal contest with the Dutch, supported by the queen of 
England ; or she must instantly have made peace with these powers, on 
whatever terms they should be pleased to prescribe. The sovereignty of 
the United Provinces would thus have been established, and both their re- 
ligious and civil liberty have been recognised. 

To embrace a measure which would be attended with so disagreeable a 
consequence, Philip was hardly les^ averse than his father had ever been. 
With a temper^ gentle and obsequious to eiEcess, he was devoted with the 
most bigoted attachment to the Popish faith ; and being entirely governed 
by his Qunister, who, on all occasions, assrduously courted the favour of the 
Spanish ecclesiastics, and the sovereign pontiff, he would have believed 
himself highly criminal in the sight of Godi, had he not resolved to employ 
his utmost power to reduce the revolted provinces under obedience to the 
holy seet. He had, besides, before his father's death, formerly given his 
consent to the deed of transference, with all the conditions that were an- 
nexed to it ; and, as he could not, consistently with honour, so, from his 
aiffection to the infanta, he was not inclined to retract. 

Prompted by these motives, which were not likely ever to lose their 
force, he resolved to consider his sister's and her luisband's interest as his 
own, and to take the same concern in all the affairs of the Netherlands, as 
if the sovereignty of that country had never been transferred. Conform- 
ably to this resolution, both the money and the troops of Spain continued to 
be employed in the Low Countries, a^ in the preceding reign. All the af- 
jairs of these provinces were directed as formerly by Spanish councils. The 
interest of the Spanish monarch was affected as much as ever by what hap- 
pened there ; and, for these reasons, almost all the important transactions 
which passed in the provinces, for several years after the preseat period, 
inake an essential part of the Spanish history. 

The archduke having, during his absence, committed the government of 
the NetherJands to his cousin, cardinal Andrew of Austria, bishop of Con- 
stance, and the command of the forces to Mendoza, marquis of Guadalette 
and admiral of Arragon, had instructed the latter to secure some convenient 
P^sage over the Rhine, which might open an entrance into the northern 

<i ThuaniM, liUoxxi. eap. $L 
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^ provinces, and enable him either to sapport the army at the expence of 
the enemy, or, if that should be found impracticable, to quarter them in 
the country of Cleves, and the other neutral adjoining states. Albert gave 
Mendoza instructions, at the same time, to avoid exposing the army to any 
unnecessary risk, before his return ; and therefore there is little room for 
doubt that his principal intention, in ordering him to cross the Rhine, was 
to furnish the troops with free quarters, in compensation for their pay. 
To form this extraordinary resolution, it is said, he was determined by ne- 
cessity ; the southern provinces of the Netherlands having been greatly 
exhausted by the depredations of the Spanish troops, which had so often 
mutinied, and his exchequer drained, partly by the sums lately advanced in 
^payment of their arrears, and partly by the prepai*ations for his journey to 
Spain, which, in honour of the young queen, had been performed with un- 
usual magni6cence '. 

' Fut whatever were Albert's motives for having recourse to so unjustifia- 
Ible an expedient, it should seem that he could not have made choice of ^t 
person better qualified, by the native temper of his mind, for carrying his 
plan into execution. Immediately after the archduke's departure, 
^^^vtemiiei* M^njoza, having collected together all the troops which could be 
sparged from the necessary defence of the country, passed over the Maese 
near Ruremond, and directed his march, at the head of twenty thousand 
foot| and two thousand five hundred horse', towards Orsoy, a town on the 
west side of the Rhine, belonging to the dutchy of Cleves* The garrison of 
this place, being utterly unprepared for a defence, were easily induced, by 
promises mingled with threats, to open their gates and receive him. He 
then applied himself to strengthen the fortifications of the town and citadel, 
and at the same time employed a great part of his forces for several weeks 
in fortifying Wassum, a smalltown on the east side of the river, directly op- 
posite to Orsoy. 

Although his communication with the country beyopd the Rhine was thus 
secured, he judged it to be of great importance to get possession of some 
other town upon the Rhine, at a smaller distance from the enemy, and 
therefore he marched down the river, with all his forces, and laid siege to 
Rhinberg. This place, belonging to the bishopric of Cologne, was, as above 
related, in the hands of the United Provinces. It was deemed a place of 
considerable strength, and was defended by a sufficient garrison. The Spa- 
niards, after battering the walls, attempted to take the town by storm, and 
were repulsed with great slaughter. 

But the siege was much sooner brought to a conclusion than the besie- 
gers, had reason to expect, through one of those fatal accidents which have 
often happened since the invention of gunpowder, when the utmost pre- 
caution is not employed in preserving it. Having caught fire, from a spark 
occasioned by the stride of a cannon-ball against the tower where the ma- 
gazine was kept, and which the ball had entered by a window, not only 
the tower, but a great part of the wall of the town was thrown down. 
Several vessels in the river were, by the violent agitation of the water, 
overwhelmed and sunk, and the governor, his wife and family, with a cod- 
sideraMe number of the inhabitants, were buried in the ruins. The gar- 
rison stood aghast at this unforeseen disaster ; and, dreading that the towa 
must now be taken by assault, they resolved, without farther resistance, to 

r Bentivogib, partiii. lib. T. p. 473. 

• This army coousted of seven Uioutaad Spaniards, three thousand Italians, two thousand 
Bui^guadiana, f^ thousand Uiah, and seven tl^oasand Germans and Walloons, besides the ca- 
valry. 
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capitulate on terms, to which Mendoza, in order to save time, ioune- ^^^ 
diately agreed ^ 

By the success which attended the Spanish arms in the reduc- October i*. 
tion of Orsoy and Rhinberg, all the other towns in that quarter 
were filled with anxiety and terror. Burick, a town on the west side of the 
Rhine, in the dutchy of Clevea having, without hesitation, admitted a Span- 
ish garrison, Mendoza began to make preparations for employing force 
against Wesel, one of the most flourishing places in the circle of West- 
phalia, and which had lately received a considerable augmentation of pro- 
testant inhabitants from the neighbouring provinces. Having abolished 
the exercise of the Catholic religion, and established the Reformed, as 
taught by Calvin, in its stead, they knew how guilty they must appear in 
the eyes of a Spaniard, and were at the same time conscious of being un- 
able to defend themselves against so great a force. They attempted, by 
sending the general an embassy, with presents for himself, to divert him 
from his purpose. But Mendoza, laying hold of this opportunity to colour 
his present expedition with the pretext of zeal for the Popish faith, pe- 
remptorily required they should immediately re3tore the exercise of the 
Catholic religion. With this condition the inhabitants, in order to avoid 
a siege, were obliged, though extremely reluctant, to comf^y**. After 
which, though he had before rejected their presents, he demanded a large 
supply of provisions; and of money for his troops : and having obtained 
his demands, he continued his march down the river, and took possession 
of the towns of Rees and £merick. 

The inhabitants of the latter of these places, having been long distin- 
guished by their attachment to Popery, had, from some interested motive, 
invited the Spanish army to come into th&t quarter, and had received a 
promise in writing from Mendoza, that neither their town nor territory 
should suffer any inconvenience from the neighbourhood of his troops. 
He insisted however upon their admitting a Spanish garrison ; and when 
they reminded him of his promise, by one of their principal ecclesiastics, 
he replied, that the service of the king and the interest of religion made it 
necessary for him to change his views and measures. The priest asked 
him if, af[er such a declaration, it was surprising that the revolted provinces 
should refuse to put trust in the faith of the king of Spain, or of his gene- 
rals ; and warned him of the vengeance threatened by heaven against de- 
ceit and falsehood. But Mendoza, unmoved by this remonstrance^ gave 
orders for the immediate admission of his troops '. 

In order however to appease the people of Emerick, he readily promis- 
ed that only four hundred should be sent, and he even required the Ger- 
man officer who commanded them to swear that he would not admit a 
greater number. Notwithstanding which, so little regard did he pay 
either to his character or his faith, that he afterwards attempted to intro- 
dace another cohort, under Barlotta, an Italian ; to whom the Qerman re- 
fused admittance, saying openly, that though the general ,had set the ex- 
ample, he would not violate his faith. 

After getting possession of Emerick, the Spanish army was at the dis- 
tance only of a few miles from the fort of Schenck, and other places be- 
longing to the United Provinces ; nor had the states been inattentive to the 
danger which so nearly threatened them. Having from the coounence- 
ment of Mendoza's expedition, suspected that his design must be to make 

^ Thnanus, lib. cxxi. cap. 9. Grotius, Hb. yii. Bentivoglio, p. 474. 
J^ The Spanish army had no sooner left Germany than the priests vera a^a expelled^ and 
Calyinism re-established. ' 

Orotias,lib.m p.d5i. 
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j^, an attack upon their eastern frontier, prince Maurice bad hastily 
assembled together at Arnheim, a body of troops, amounting to six 
thousand foot, and fifteen hundred horse, and had ventured to cross the Issel, 
and advanced towards the enemy as far as Zevenaer, which lies at little 
more than a day's march from Emerick. 

With such unequal forces he could not pretend to cope with the enemy 
in the open field ; but on no occasion had he ever exhibited greater mili- 
tary skill and conduct. By making choice of the most proper stations, 
which the nature of the country could afford, and the prudence and vigi- 
lance which he displayed in strengthening all the approaches to his caiap, 
he rendered it impossible for the Spanish general to attack him with any 
profoafaiiity of success ; while, at the same, he prevented him from advanc- 
ing any farther, or undertaking the Fiege of atiy of the frontier towns upon 
the Issel. The two armies, between which there was so great a disparity 
of numbers, lay for a considerable time almost in sight of each other ; 
and, from the anxiety which Mendoza discovered on that occasion, it ahould 
seem he was deeply impressed with a sense of his inferiority to prince 
Maurice, in respect of military knowledge and capacity. For ten days and 
nights, without intermission, his whole army, horse an4 foot, stood under 
their arms ; and were permitted to take no other rest, though it was in 
the middle of winter, but in their ranks in the open air. It was necessary, 
meanwhile, to send out his cavalry, and the retainers of his camp, in search 
of forage and provisions ; and between them and detachments of the 
prince's army various rencounters happened, in which they were always 
worsted, and considerable numbers taken prisoners. 

Both the Spanish infantry and cavalry had began to suffer so much from 
the cold, joined to a scarcity of provisions, and were at the same time so 
much disheartened by that anxiety and dread of 4vhich their general's con- 
duct was so expressive, that there was ground to believe, that if Maurice 
had thought himself at^liberty to attack them, he would have acquired a 
cheap and easy rictory. 

Finding it atlength impossible, on account of the want of provisions, to 
remain any longer in their present situation, they directed their march to- 
wards Doesburg, which commands an important passage over the Issel, into 
the territory of Velue. But Maurice, who lay nearer to that place, easily 
Novemiier. reached it in time to be fully prepared for their approach. They 
stopt short therefore at Ootechem, a town on their road to Does- 
burg ; and there deliberated what course they should next pursue. 

To a general of such mean capacity as Mendoza, and so little endued 
with the spirit of laudable ambition or enterprise, there appeared to be no 
room for hesitation. By the severity of the season, by the sword of the 
enemy, and by desertion, his army had suffered considerable diminution ; 
and, having been long permitted to plunder the country throu^ which 
they passed, and to live in the most licentious manner, they were become 
reluctant to submit to the control of military discipline. He dreaded, be- 
sides, the great abilities of Maurice, and thought it doubtful whether, m 
case be should succeed in effecting his passage over the Issel, he would 
find it practicable to support his army during the winter season in the ter- 
ritories of the states, where almost all the towns were fortified, and pre- 
pared for their defence. Determined by these considerations, he resolved 
to turn back, and to take up his winter-quarters in the dutchy of Cleves, and 
other neutral states in the territory of Westphalia. He accordingly re- 
tired- with precipitation, leaving behind him many of his sick and wounded, 
exposed to the mercy of the inhabitants of the country, who were highly 
exasperated by the injury and outrage they had received. Maurice pur- 
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sued him fo^r ser^nJ^miles, and cut off or took prisooers so great 

a number of his troops, that, iocluditig those who had deserted, b*] wn^ 

and those who had fallen or were taken prisoners in former ren- iS2to. 

counters, It was comfputed that he had lost above seven thousand 

men. 

He fixed his head-quarters at Rees, having left a strong garrison in 
Emerick, which iajr nearer to the Qnemy, under the command of the count 
de Boucquoi, one of his ablest officers. But the count having soon after 
been taken prisoner in a skirmish with count Lewis of Nassau, Maurice 
conceived the design of making himself master of the town. For this pur-r 
pose he ordered coqnt Hohenloe to invest it ; and, in order to prevent 
Mendossa from returning to its relief, he cut the dyke of the Rhine, and 
laid all the country between Rees and Cmerick under water. By this de- 
vice the garrison, having no prospect of assistance from their friends, were 
intimidated^ and, ailer a feeble resistance, laid down their arms» Maurice 
was equally successful against the garrison of Zevenaer : but being well 
pleased with an opportunity of showing his condemnation of the conduct of 
the Spanish general, who, with so great a contempt of the established laws 
of nations, had seized on the towns of neutral powers, he retain- m^i^ngmi. 
ed possession of neither of these places, but delivered Emerick to n«u poiscy 
the citizens, and Zevenaer to the duke of devest. After ®^***'"^*®' 
which he put his troops into winter-quarters, and went himself to the 
Hague, where he was em[^oyed during the remaining part of the winter 
in- making prepai^ations for the next campaign. 

In the mean time, Mendoza, equally inattentive to his cha- . 

racter and to the laws of humatiity, permitted his troops to ex- tioum^' 
ercfse tdemost cruel oppression over the people of Westphalia^ niivL.^^* 
from whom he t:onld not pretend that either the king of Spain or 
the arohduke had received the smallest injury. After plundering the in- 
habitants of the open cotmtry, and leaving them neither corn nor cattle for 
their support, he allowed his soldiers to employ force against such of the 
towns as refused them admittance ; and the towns being generally unpre- 
pared for defence, they got possession of many of them, where they not 
only lived at free quarters on the citizens, but robbed them of their most 
valuable elects, which they sold at Cologne, and, by tbe merchants there, 
transmitted the price, amounting to very great sums, to Antwerp or other 
places 4n the Netherlands. Nor were they satisfied with pillage or plunder, 
bat ind«ilged themselves in every species of licentiousness ; and treated the 
iofaahkants, on innumerable occasions, with a degree of barbarous cruelty 
and outrage, of which the troops under Frederick de Toledo had, in their 
treatment of the people of Zutphen and Naarden, furnished the only instance 
which occurs in the cmnals of Europe for inany years * 

In order to compel sudi of the people as they suspected of being 
rich, ^o reveal their treasures, they wounded some, they mutilat- lUjE!***^ 
ed others, and, under the pretext of their t>eihg heretics, they 
committed others to the flames. Count Falcostein, lord of Bruck, a Pro- 
testant, having refused them admittance into his castle, which for some time 
he defended against them with great resolution, at length surrendered, on 
condition that he and his dom^ sties should be allowed to depart in safety ; 
but be was no sooner in their powder, than they first butchered his domestics 
before his eyes, and afterwards himself. Mendoza had the effrontery to 
avow and vindicate some instances of this kind, by alleging, that those who 
had sulfered were heretics ; but it was hot the protestants only, but great 

y Grotias, p, 353, &c. z Ibid. Kb. vii. 
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^^^^ namberd likewise of the Catholics, who experieoced the harbarity of 
his troops ; and even many of those who had distinguished themselves 
by their attachment to the Spanish interest in the Netherlands ; among 
whom were the subjects of the bishops of Mnnster, Paderborn, Liege, and 
Cologne, as welt as the dutchies of Cleves, and Juliers, who were all 
treated with the same violence and inhumanity *. 

By these enormities the German princes were affected in the manner 
which it was natural to expect. They were fired with indignation against 
their barbarous oppressors, and had early deliberated concerning the mea- 
sures proper to be pursued. No European nation had been more distin- 
guished than the Germans by their warlike disposition, and their 
Sermuf . inili^i^ry pFowess, as no nation had ex^erted greater intrepidity and 
vigour in the defence of their property and liberty when attacked. 
But» having enjoyed, profound tranquillity for near half a century, and all of 
them, but a few who had entered into the service of foreign states, having 
been disused to war, their tameness and timidity invited the injuries of the 
Spanish soldiers ; who found not only the inhabitants of the open country, 
but those likewise of most of the towns, utterly defenceless and unarmed. 
It was probably Albert's knowledge of this, joined to the consideration of the 
character of Rodolph, the present emperor, a prince of a tame and indolent 
disposition^ that had induced him to resolve to support his army at the ex- 
pence of the Germans ; and what they suffered affords a striking proof how 
necessary it is that every people, exposed by their situation to be invaded, 
should, instead of trusting to their neutrality, or to the faith of treaties, 
stand, on all occasions, in a posttire of defence. 

The people who suffered most from the depredations of the Spaniards 
were the subjects of the duke of Cleves, and of Ernest of Bavaria, who 
held, at the present period, the four bishoprics of Munster, Paderboruy 
Iiiege, and Cologne. Ernest, who had formerly been much indebted to 
the court of Spain, and was extremely desirous of avoiding a rupture with 
the archduke, in order to obtain redress, resolved -to content himself with 
making remonstrances and complaints. 

Confederacy ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Cleves was a weak prince, and, being at times 

of German disordered in his judgment, was incapable of holding the reins 
gwoesaf^kins ^^ government. But his place was well supplied on the pre- 
sent occasion, by his sister, Sibylla, a princess of a masculine 
spirit, who exerted great activity in rousing the indignation of the neigh- 
bouring states and princes, and laboured to convince them of the necessi- 
ty of uniting together, in order to drive the Spaniards out of Germany. 
The elector Palatine, the landgrave of Hesse« several imperial cities on 
the banks of the Rhine, and a great number of counts, and other sovereign 
princes in Westphalia, readily entered into Sibylla's views, and endeavour- 
ed to interest the rest of the empire, or at least the neighbouring circles, 
in their cause. 

They began with remonstrating to the apchduke against the iniquity of 
his conduct ; and they were seconded by an ambassador, sent for that pur- 
pose by the emperor, who likewise published a rescript^ commanding 
Mendoza immediately to evacuate the towns and territories of which he 
had taken possession. But finding that no regard was paid by Mendoza to 
the emperor's rescri{)t ; and that, instead of complying with their requests, 
Albert only lamented that the necessity of his situation had obliged him to 
adopt a measure which he said was equally disagreeable to himself as- to 
them, they assembled together at Munster, and resolved all of them, but 

a Grottu8,Iib. yu, Thuaous, lib. cxxi. Fiasecii Chronica, anDoi598. Gestorum in Europa 
singalarium. 
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the bishop, or elector of Cologne, to have recourse to aralis. It was 
agreed that a DameFOiKi army should be raised with the utmost expe- 
dHion. The proportion of money and troops which each prince or state 
should furnish was ascertained ; and the count de la Lippe, lieutenant- 
general of the circle of -Westf^alia, was appointed to be commander in 
chief. From the unanimity, alacrity, and ardour which appeared in this 
assembly, there was ground to hope for the utmost dispatch and vigour in 
carrying the plan adopted, into execution ; yet from the slowness incident 
to the motions of a league, in which no one member possesses authority 
sufficient to control the rest, the season, as will be seen in the sequel, 
was far advanced before the count de la Lippe was in a condition to take 
thefield*. 

The Spanish army, in the mean time, kept possession of all the towns 
into which they had entered ; and, without restraint from their general, 
eoDtinued to exercise over the people the same oppression as before ; till 
the season arrived when the cardinal governor of the Netherlands, judged 
it proper to begin the operations of a new campaign. They were then 
withdrawn from all the towns in which they were quartered, except Orsoy, 
Rhinberg, Rees, and Emerick ; the last of which places they had a^ain 
obliged the inhabitants to surrender, after prince Maurice had retired. 

The cardinal having c6me to Rees^ where he held a council of 
war, to deliberate concerning an expedition against some of the BMoaid. 
frontier towns of the United Provinces, it was determined to 
Yiodertake the siege of Bommel, the conquest of which would open an 
entrance into Holland : but, in order to conceal this intention from the 
States, and to facilitate the landing of the troops on the isle of Bommel, it 
was agreed to send a detachment of thel army to make a feigned attack on 
the fort of Schenck, which, as formerly described^ is situated on the upper 
extremity of the Betuwe. This detachment was s^f/L down along the right 
or north side of the Rhine, while Mendos^a, with the main army, marched 
down on the other ; and both divisions began about the same time to play 
off their batteries against the fort ; the former from the banks of the 
Rhine, and the latter from those of the Waal. 

Prince Maurice's head-quarters were at Arnheim, only a few leagues 
distant from Schenck. He had never before experienced so great anxiety 
or fatigue. Almost all the officers, on whom he chiefly depended for the 
execution of his orders, were absent : count Hohenloe was in Germany, 
employed in exciting the princes of the league of Munster to take the field 
against the Spaniards '; colonel Vere was not returned from England, with- 
er he had gone to hasten a body of fresh troops, which had been promised 
hy Elizabeth ; and the younger la Noue had not finished some levies, 
which with the connivance of the king, he had been making among 
the Protestants in France. All the troops therefore which Maurice ^" 
had been able to muster, after leaving sufficient garrisons in the fortified 
towns, amounted only at this time to four thousand men. < With 
this little army he crossed over to the Betuwe : and having rein- of^^^ 
forced the garrison of Schenck, and strengthened the banks op- 
posite to' Mendoza, where only he had occasion to suspect that an attack 
might be designed, be lay prepared to oppose him in case, he should attempt 
to laad on the island. , 

The Spaniards, havilig the river between them and the fort, were at too 
great a distance to do execution with their artillery ; and, as this attack 
was only a feint to amuse prince Maurice, and that fpr this reason they had 

c Bentivogllo, part iii. libb v. ab initio. Grotiaii lib. yii. & viii. ThaaQUS, lib. cxii, Sec. 
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not taken time to employ tbe uanal precantioos for their aheker from 
^'^' the enemy's fice, they lest apwardaof fouchvodFedaMn This expense 
of blood, which the prince could easily observe from tbe ramparts, con- 
triboted to confirm his belief that iheir design against tbe fort was serious, 
and bis attention wartberefore wholly engrossed with providing for its de- 
fence. In tbe mean time tbe count of Berg» with a body of troops, under 
the conmiand of tbe coloneb Stanley, Z^ean^, and Barlotta, was ordered 
to march down along the left or south side of the Waal ; and, in order to 
cover bis intention, a great number of boats bad been transported to this 
river over land from the Maese, on board of which he embarked his troops, 
and seemed to intend passing over to the Betuwe. Prince M«urice could 
hardly doubt that this was his design ; and, to prevent him from accom- 
plishing it, he carefully watched bis motions with a part of bis forces, 
which being put on board of boats collected together at Nimegaen, kept 
directly opposite to the Spaniards in their progress down the river. In 
this manner both parties continued to aidvance, sometimes approaching 
within reach of each other's fire, and tbe Spauiiards seemingly intending on 
some occasions to effect ^a landing on tbe Betuvfe, till they both arrived in 
the neighhourbood of tbe Voorn ; when the count de Berg, having dis- 
embarked his troops, drew all bis boats on shore, and having put them into 
carriages which bad. been prepared for that purpose, he marched with 
great expedition across the country, from the Waal to the Maese, where 
having again launched his boats, he sailed down the river till he arriyed at 
Eiiipel, and thus secured a passage into the isle of Bommel. 

' The fortifications of the town of that name, which stands on tbe ,otfaer 
fride* of the island, though, on account of its situation, deemed a place of 
great importance, had, amidst the multiplicity of objects which required 
the attention of Maurice aiid the states, been extremely neglected ; the old 
fortificalionA were ruiQ|||M> aod new ones, which bad been beguU) were 
yet unfinished. 

Had the troops, therefore, under the «ount de Beig, been sufficientij 
numerous^ or had Mendoza advanced in time to hie support, be might with- 
out much difficulty have accomplished tbe object of hi^ expedition. But 
the army having been detained longer than it ought to have been in tbe 
fictitious attack on tbe fort of Scbenck, the count was obliged to rest sa- 
tisfied with securing his^ station at £mpel, or with making abort excurdions 
into the country, l^rince Maurice was, in &e mean tio^, every di^ re- 
ceiving fresh supplie$ of troops from France, England, and other xplacea ; 
and his army amounted now to so great a number, that he could afford to 
leave a part of it for the defence of the Betuwe, and lead the rest to^. Bom* 
mel. 

He accordingly no sooner received information of tbe count of Berg's 
invasion of that island, than he set out with the greater part of his army, 
and arrived there in time to prevent tbe inhabitants from abandoning the 
town, which they were preparing to do, from their despair of being ^ble 
to defend it. Mendoza, left his camp opposite to the Scbenck about tbe 
same time, and having in his march reduced the fort of Crevecoeur, which 
would have interrupted his communication with Bois le Due, he trans- 
ported bis forces into the isle of Bommel, and began to lead them towards 
the town. He first attempted to make himself master of tbe djke of the 
Waal, on which he intended to have erected batteries, in order to straiten 
the navigation of the river, but was prevented by an mcessant fire fronoi a 
great number of armed vessels, which Maurice had prepared for that pur- 
pose. From the delay occasioned by this unnecessary enterprise, and tbe 
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reduction of Crerecoeur* a c^eoeral of go great activity as Maurice ^^^ 
bad leisure to put the town of Bommel into a proper posture of de- 

feDce. 

His army, at this time, was not inferior to that ef the enemy, and amount- 
ed to eighteen thousand foot and three thousand horse. Having pitched 
his camp oo the right side of the Waal, opposite to Bommel, and constructed 
two bridges <^, formed of barks covered with planks, one above and the 
other below the town, he committed the defence of the place, to a select 
body of four thousand ^oot and two thousand horse. 

Bommel was too small a place to admit of so numerous a garrison ; but, 
in order that he might avail himself of the great number of his troops, hia 
first care had been to give the town an artificial magnitude, by drawing 
round it, at a little distance from the walls, an intrenchment, strengthened 
with a ditch, and with redoubts at proper distances ; to which . 

he added a covered way, a new species of fortification, of which ^ollfw!! 
he himself was the inventor, and which he first put in practice g gl^EL^J i, 
OD the present occasion. 

Meodoza was greatly disconcerted by the celerity and dispatch with 
which these works were executed : and as not only the cannon planted 
upon them, but a strong battery which Maurice had raised on the dyke of 
the river» was ready to be played o£f upon the Spaniards, as soon as they 
approached, they suffered a considerable loss of men, before they could 
corer themselves with their trenches. Mendoza might now have seen his 
error in not advancing sooner to the siege : and if he reflected on the 
strength of the place, and the number of the garrison, or on the neigh* 
bourhood of the prince's army, and the facility with which, as he waa 
master of the river, he could, at all times, introduce supplies or reinforce- 
ments into the town, it must appear surprising that he did not perceive the 
impossibility of succeeding in bis attempt. 

Prince Maurice, on the other hand, was hlamed by many of his coun-' 
trymen for resting satisfied with defending a town against an enemy, whom 
it was alledged, as he was superior to them in numbers, he might have 
aaccessfuUy encountered in the open field. It began to be sur- 
mised that Maurice did not wish to bring the war to a conclusion; cmmSnir 
aod the states sent deputies, to represent to him, that as they ^^'^^ 
could never expect to assemble a more flourishing army than 
was at present under his command, and the expense which their late pre-* 
parations had cost them was enormous ®, they could not help expressing 
their desire that he would shorten the campaign as much as possible, %nd 
must therefore- recommend to him^ if be could do it with safety, to try the 
fortune of a general engagement. 

Maurice was the more surprised at this remonstrance of the states, as 
they had hitherto been extremely averse to all adventurous measures ; 
and, on many occasions, had discovered a degree of caution bordering oa 
timidity. He could not account for it, but on the supposition that they 
had listened to the insinuations of his enemies, who accused him of pro- 
tracting the war, with the view of perpetuating his own authority ; and, in 
order to wipe off this groundless aspersion, he would not have declined 
the risk of a battle, in case a favourable opportunity had offered. " But, 
in the present situation of the Spanish army, in a country so narrow and 
coofioed, where his cavalry, in which only be was superior* could be of 
little U8e» no such opportunity could reasonably be expected. Should he at* 

d Ba«h four haiidrod and Hhy paees in length. 

« TwdTe thoaiand gUden. See Reidan. quoted be Le Cleve, p. 197. 
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tempt te transport his army over the Maese into Brabant, Bomrael most 
^^' thereby ^11 into th^ hands of the Spaniards ; and, akhongfa, after the 
redaction of that place, they should be induced to follow him, and to offer 
battle yet, without the greatest probability of success, he should doubt 
whether it would be expedient to accept ; as the fate of battles often de- 
pended on accidents, which no human prudence could foresee ; and the 
king of Spain, with such inexhaustible resources, could much more easily 
sustain the loss of an army than the states. It was for these reasons, not 
only his opinion, but that of his most experienced officers, that the enemy 
should be pernutted to spend their strength in the siege of Bommel, which, 
should they persist in it, he was confident would prove their ruin." The 
states, convinced by these considerations, entered without much difficulty 
into the prince's views, and left him at liberty to pursue the plan of ope- 
rations which he had laid before them. The cardinal Andrew, in4he 
mean time, having w^th great activity, formed at Bois le Due, the most 
ample magazines of every thing necessary for the siege, Mendoza was en- 
abled tp mak^ his approaches to the town, with greater expedition than there 
was reason to expect. His troops were now, in a good measure, covered 
from the enemy's fire ; and he began to play off his batteries. But it 
soon appeared how little reason he had to flatter himself with the hopes of 
success in his enterprise? The garrison, supported by fresh troops, sent 
to their assistance by the prince, could not only prevent them from making 
farther progress in the siege, but sallied out against them, sometimes by day, 
and sometimes by night, demolishing their works, aod patting a considera- 
ble number to the sword. The Spanish troops displayed on every occasion, 
the most determined intrepidity ; and thereby fully justified the caution of 
prince Maurice, in declining to reduce them to the necessity of a general en- 
gagement. They gave the most striking proofs likewise of the excellence of 
their militM'y discipline,, by recovering themselves with a facility which aston- 
ished the enemy, from the confusion into which they were sometimes thrown; 
and they were every where successful in repressing the sallies of the gar- 
rison, althoi^h these sallies were performed by numerous bodies, amoant- 
ing to five or six thousand men, of the best of the French and English 
forces, conducted by La None, colonel Vere, and other officers of the most 
unquestionable bravery. They suffered, however, considerable loss. In 
the space of three weeks upwards of two thousand perished ; and the 
cardinal governor, being at last convinced of the absurdity of persisting 
in his enterprise, sept orders to Mendoza to raise the siege. 

He was determined, however, by the advice of Colonna, the 
S^^S- historian, who was at this time an officer in the Spanish army, to 
SSy ^^ atteippt accomplishing, in another way, the object of the present 
expedition, by erecting a fort in another part of the island, from 
which the same advantage might be derived as from the possession of Bom- 
mel : and, for this purpose agreeably to the counsel that was given him, 
he made choice of a narrow neck of land which unites the upper with the 
lower part of the island, intending to occupy, with a fortification of the 
strongest kind, the whole space between the Maese and the Waal ; and 
thus, not only to facilitate an invasion of the United Provinces, but to check 
the enemy's navi^tion in both rivers. 

Therconstruction of this fort was committed to Velasco, general 
^S^^^ of the artillery. A thousand soldiers, and two thousand pio^ 
neers, were employed in the work ; and the army waa posted 
about the neighbouring villages of Herwyn and Rossem, to prevent the ap- 
proach of the enemy. 
Maurice having penetrated this design, led up his troops along the north 
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side of the Waal, and took his stati(m directly opposite to the Span- .^ 
lards ; where, having planted batteries of his largest cannon, he greatly 
annoyed the. workmen, and, though not without some loss, did considerable 
execution. Velasco, however, persevered, and was at length able to cover 
hia men from the enemy's fire. 

The prince finding then that all his efforts in this quarter must be inef- 
fectual, transported his arqay into the adjoining isle of Voom ; and, from 
tbence, sent over a detachment of three thousand men, to the upper part of 
the isle of Bommel ; giving them instructions to entrench themselves at the 
village of Hervorden, which lies at a little distance from the place where the 
Spaniards were employed in noaking the new fort. His orders were exe- 
cuted with the greatest expedition,, and the entrenchments almost com* 
pleted before the Spaniards got notice that the troops had landed on the 
island. 

Mendoza, sensible of the danger and inconveniences to which he was 
exposed, from having the enemy so near him, immediately dispatched the 
count de Berg, to attack their lines, with a numerous body of chosen troops. 
The count was repulsed with the loss of more than five hundred men, 
)mong irhem Were many officers of distinguished mierit : but having station- 
ed the greater part of his am^ on that side of the fort which lay next to 
the enemy y he kept the prince at bay, and enabled Velasco, without inter- 
ruption,^ to carry on bis operations in the construction of the fort. 

Tt^ Spanish cavalry, in the mean time, which could never have proper 
accommodation, nor be supplied with forage in the isle of Bemmel, were 
quartered in Brabant, in the neighbourhood of Megen. Their communi- 
caliod with the main army was kept open by a bridge over the Maese ; but 
as they lay at the distance of several taoiiles, a fort called Durango, from the 
name of t^e eoginqer employed in constructing it, and several redoubts, had 
been erected on that part of the dyke of the river by which the enemy 
might approach'. Notwithstanding these prudent precautions, prince Maurice 
still resolvecl to attack the Spanish cavalry, and with this view, having 
thrown a bridge over the Maese from the isle of Voom, he kept his own 
cavalry in readiness to march as soon as orders should be given them. But 
judgiDg it necessary before hand to dislodge the Spaniards from their forti* 
fications on the dyke of the river, he sent the sieur de la None, and colonel 
Vere, with a select body of troops, chiefly English and French to make an 
attack on fort Ddrango. Nothing could surpass the spirit and intrei»dif j 
which these troops, animated by the example of their leaders, displayed in 
the attack. Having thrown down their pikes and muskets, they scaled the 
ramparts in several places, and attacked the garrison, with extraordinary 
fury, sword in hand. But this garris6n, consisting of Spaniards and Wal- 
loons, though amounting only to five hundred men, commanded by Ladeiano, 
an officer of distinguished bravery, in their defence discovered a degree of 
intrepidity not inferior to that of tiie assailants. The smallness of their 
number was compensated by the advantages of their situation ; and the 
combat was thus prolonged for several hours, with mutual slaughter, till la 
None and Vere, being infi>rmed that Mendoza was approaching towards 
them with superior forces, judged it prudent to retire. 

No other memorable transactions happened between the contendiiig 
parties during this campaign. Maurice could not venture now to attack 
the Spanish cavalry with safety ; and, from the precautions which had been 
taken to cover the workmen employed in erecting the fort in Bommel, join- 
ed to the advantageous situation of the Spanish army, he found it in^poasible 
to prevent them from carrying that design into execution. 
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The fert was accordiosly finished in the most regular manner : 



lira. 



A fort*, the ramparts, flanked with bastions, and instantly planted with 
^i£^ cannon, in a great, measure commanded the naTigation of the 
Bommei. Maese on the south, and of the Waal on the north. On the east 
and west, they were secured with ditches of extraordinary breadth and 
depth, which, being at all times filled with water from the rirers, served as 
barbourf for twelve armed vessels, stationed in them, to cruise against the 
enemy. And, in imitation of the example which Maurice bad exhibited in 
the fortifications of Bonunel, the whole was strengthened with a covered 
way, which was strongly fortified with redoubts. 

The cardinal came himself to visit this fort as soon as it was finished ; and 
having mariced out a place for a church, of which he laid the first stone 
with his own hand, he gave, both to the church and to the fort, the name 
of Saint Andrew. He had been extremely desirous to distinguish his ad- 
ministration by some remarkable achievement ; and he was overjoyed to 
have been able to finish so great a work, which he hoped would be 
found of great importance towards the redaction of the revolted provinces. 

Prince Maurice, dn the other hand, notwithstanding his successful defence 
of Bommei, could not fail to be severely mortified ; although, as will appear 
in the sequel, this fort, the erecting of which he had exerted his ntmost 
skill and vigour to prevent, served only to furnish htm with one opportunity 
more than would otherwise have occurred to display his wonted activity and 
enterprise. In the mean time, he built another fort directly opposite to 
Saint Andrew, on the right side of the Waal« which rendered the oountry of 
Betue secure against the incCrrsiohs of the enemy ^. 

During the course bf these transactions in the Netherlands, the 
Tnna- Gennans» in the circle of Westphalia, had begun their operationa 
^man^ against tbe Spanish garrisons in Rhinberg, and the other tmna 
upon the Rhine. But as neither the emperor, nor the electors oi 
Cologne, 14 entz, and Treves, besides several other Popish princes, were 
willing to come to an open rupture with tbe court of Spain, their prepara- 
tions for war had not been carried on with that alacrity which might have 
been expected from the strong and just resentment with which they were 
inflamed ; and the season of action was far spent before they were ready 
to open the campaign. The elector Palatine had withdrawn his contingent 
of troops, under the pretext that the league had been violated by the oUier 
electors ; and the bishop of Cologne, though his subjects had suffered 
greatly from the depredations of the Spaniards, had carried his coibplaisance 
to them to so great a length, as to permit them to make levies in his dotei* 
nions, and to furnish them with provisions and military stores. It was there* 
fore with the utmost difiiculty that the count de la Lippe could muster 
twelve thousand foot and two thousand horse^, and the greatest part of 
these were raw troops, entirely unaccustomed to jnilitary discipline. 

With such an army it is probable that no general could have fulfilled the 
expectations of those by whom it had been assembled, and the count de ia 
Lippe possessed neither experience nor capacity sufficient to entitle him to 
the supreme command. The counts Hohenloe and Solmeshad been sent 
to his assistance by the United States ; and these men were neither defi* 
cient in courage, nor in aetivity and enterprise ; but they discovered a jea- 
lousy of each other, which proved pernicious to the cause in which they 
were engaged and when they difiered in their opinions, the general was in- 
capable of determining aright to which of their counsels the preference 
was due. 

t Oretlas^ lih. vifr. BsntiFQgtio, fiart if k Ab. ▼. Tkaaoiu, fib. ezztii g Grofmt^^ 
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The first enterprise in wbich be was ei^ag:ed was the siege of j^^'^'^ 
Rbinberg ; but baying no part of the apparatus necessary for carry- *''*' 
ing it on, except what he received from Holland, and the inhabitants of the 
adjacent country, whose resentment the governor of the Netherlands had 
foand means to appease, being uiiwiUing to supply his troops with provisions, 
he soon abandoned his attempt, and directed his march towards Rees, where 
he expected the Dutch could more easily convey to him such assistance as 
his exigencies should require. 

The garrison of Rees was ill prepared for their defence, and 
if la Lippe had listened to the counsel of count Hohenloe, who l?*^"^!^' 
advised him to station a part of his army on the other side of the iSSi 
liver, to prevent them from receiving any reinforcement or sup- 
plies, they would soon have found it necessary to lay down their arms : but 
he neglected this necessary precaution. The garrison were several times 
reinforced by detachments from the army in Bpmmel ; and, at length, find- 
iog themselves possessed of sufficient strength, and observing that the siege 
was carried on in the most remiss and negligent manner, they made a vigo* 
rous attack upon his trenched, put a great number of bis men to the sword, 
nailed up several of his cannon, and even carried off some of them in tri- 
umph to the town. 

This disaster increaaed the division which from the beginning had sub- 
sisted among the leaders. The troops were disheartened, and became more 
disobedient and refractory than ever ; and in two daya after the count gave 
wdera to raise the siege. 

The retreat d this army was still more disgraceful than their conduct 
during the siege. Dreading that the garrison would renew their attack 
upon the trenches, they fted in the most precipitate manner, leaving behind 
them a great part of their baggage and provisions The %Mtniarda fanii^ 
in their pear for several miles, put many to the sword, and threw the whole 
amy into confusion. Not long after, a party of them mutinied against their 
officers, left their standards, and, in their way home, indulged themselves 
in the • same rapine and depredation against their countiym^, as had for* 
meriy been exercised by the Spanish troops. 

The Dutch had, in the beginning, entertained the hopes of finding useful 
allies in the Geracians. With this view Uiey had exerted all their influence 
in rousing them to arms, and had several times supplied them with stores 
and provisions. On the present occasion they sent William de Nassau, a 
near relalion of prince Maurice, an experienced officer, and a person of 
distif^uished prudence, to attempt to re-establish discipline among the troops, 
and a good understanding among the leaders ; but all his eudea- ^o^„ber 
voura huTtng proved in^ectual for these ends^ and the winter oermtti 
8easott^a|»proaching, it was judged necessary to disband the army, im^!*' 
and put an end to thn inglorious campaign. 

i>uch is frequently the fate of confederacies formed by the union of inde- 
pendent princes, even when there is one common interest to unite them, 
unlese the supreme command be devolved on some person of extraordinary 
alnUtiee, wlme want of power may be supplied by the confidence inspired 
by his anperior merit. 

Notwithstanding the feeble efforts of this confederacy, the archduke hav* 
ing only intended, by seizing the German towns, to accommodate his troops 
for a season, ordered most of them to be evacuated He likewise promised 
to indemnify the several states fbr the injuries and damages which they 
h^d sustained ; and two commissioners were appointed by the emperor to 
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U99s ^"^i^*^® their losses ; bat it does not appear that any thing effectual 

was ever done in consequence of this appoiDtment^. 
A fleet lent *** Spain the doke of Lerma, desirous to gire some proof of 
to craite Tigoar lu the beginning' of his administration, fitted out a fleet of 
sS^*aii.^ fi% ships of war, which he pQt under the command of Don Mar- 
tin de Padilla, and sent to cruise against the English ; bat this 
enterprise proved equally unfertunate as most of the former ones which 
the Spaniards had undertaken against their northern enemies. Padilla had 
not been many dajrs at sea when a violent storm arose, which obliged him, 
without having seen the English fleet, to return to Spain. 

and ^^^ duke of Lerma was more aoccessful in the measure which 
iDodertthm at this time he suggested to the king for conciliating the affections 
^Lermfu^ of his subj^cts in Arragon, who had been disgusted by the treat- 
ment which they had received in the former reign. Philip and 
his young queen, accompanied by the duke and many other courtiers, bav* 
ing set out to visit the city of Saragossa, notice was sent to the inhabitants, 
by order of the king, that he could not enter their town with pleasure tiH 
the heads of those citizens, who had suffered in the unfortunate affair of 
Antonio Perez, were taken down from the gates, and that inscription erased 
which recorded their pretended crime. This order, so agreeable to the 
people, and which was instandy obeyed, was accompanied with Uie royal 
pardon to all those who had been concerned in the insurrection, and a de- 
claration, that the king could not be happy white any of his faithfiil S!tb|ects 
had cause of grief. He then made a magnificent entry into the town, aimdst 
the strongest demonstration of affection and joy on the part of the inhabi- 
tants ; a^ soon afler he solemnly confirmed* all their rights and privileges \ 
Amo^ the entertainments which the peofde isi Saragossa presented to 
their king on this occasion, there was one, which, at the present period^ 
will appear somewhat extraordinary ; a dispute held at the university; at 
the conferring of the degree of doctor ; the subject of which was, whetker 
the emperor be the lord or sovereign of the worid ^ ? 
September. During the course of the transactions that have been related^ 
The arch- -^^^^i'^ ^^^ Isabella arriv^ in the Netherlands'. Th^ entered 
d«ice> ar* Brussels with a splendid court and retinue, and were received 
K?h£'^ with extraordinary magnificence. There was considerable diffi- 
bnd^ cutty in adjusting the form of the oath o£ allegiance which they 

administered to their new subjects ; and the states of Brabant demanded 
that, beforehand, certain forts and citadels ahould be demolished^ and the 
ancient rights and privileges of the province ratified ; but, finding that the 
archdukes, (this was the title which Albert and Isabella now assumed) were 
utterly averse to comply with their requests, they were persuaded to desist 
from their purpose, and agreed, though with much reluctance, to take the 
oath required. It was likewise a matter of great ofifence to the Fleonings, 
that Albert, besides assuming the Spanbh dress, and requtriog to be served 
upon the knee, had formed his court according to the model of thast of Spaia, 
and in every thing adopted the Spanish mannem and cnslxHas, in pre*- 
ference to those of the Netherlands. This conduct was- probably iatended 
to gratify the Spaniards, on whom Albert saw he must principaiiy depend 
during the continuance of the war ; but it eonti'ibuted to alie&ate Uie affec- 
tions of his Flemish subjects, and to prevent thmn from exerting themselves 
with active zeal in his behalf ». 

h Grotius, lib: Tiii. Bentivoglio, part, iil lib. v. Piasecii Chronica Gestomm iii Europa 
Singutarium, an. 1 599. Goosalc Davila, & lib. il. cap. 4. Thoan. Hift lib. exzii. cap. ^ 8, m. 

i God. Davili^ lib. ii. cap. 8. k Davila. 

1 He bad tarried mach longer than hia new sabjeota had reaaon to eipeet, but no contem- 
porarv historian has informed us of the reason ot his delaj. 

m Grolias, lik ym> p. 379. & BentiTi^io, part iiV. UK ▼. 
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He stood however much in need, at the pfetentjoncture, of all the as- 
sistance which they vTereahle to afford. Although he had received a ''^' 
considerable supply from the duke of Lerma, before his departure from Spain, 
yet having, in conformity to the (M-actice of the age, expended large sums in 
idle pomp and show, in his marriage solemnity, and hie magnificent entrance 
into Brussels, and other towns whicti he and Isabella visited on their acces* 
sion, be found himself utterly unable to discharge the arrears due to his 
troops, who no sooner entered their winter quarters than they be- 
gan to mutiny against their officers. The Spanish forces, to the |J^„"*"'^ 
number of two thousand foot, and eight hundred hone, having 8pl2& 
abandoned their commanders, toek possession of the town of Ha- ^'^^^ 
mont, in the bishoprick of Liege, where, having first strengthened the forti- 
fications, they lived at free quarten on the inhabitants, and laid all the ad« 
jacent country under contribution. Their example was quickly followed 
by sixteen hundred Italians, and soon afterwards the garrisons of Creve- 
ccBur and St. Andrew, consisting of Germans and Walloons, expelled their 
officers, and elected others from their own number in their room >>. 

Prince Maurice having received information of these disor- ^^^ 
ders, did not sufier so favourable an opportunity of action to Jmoarr. 
escape. After reducing the town of Wachtendooc, and the fort iSS^^ 
OfCrevecoeur, and making a successful attack on the Spanish ca- 
valry, in the neighbourhood of Bois le Due, where he put near five 
handred of them to the sword, he laid Siege to St. Andrew. This fort^ 
the only fruit of the operations of a whole campaign, the archduke justly 
considered as a place of the first importance, both on account of the strength 
of the fortifications, and the great advantage which it afforded him for in-^ 
vading the revolted provinces. He #as therefore extremely solicitous to 
preserve it, and for this purpose assembled togetiier at Bois le Due snch a 
body of troops as were deemed sufficient to raise the siege. Of these troops 
he gave the command to Velasco, by whom the fort had bden erected ; and 
on the part of this officer no time was unnecessarily lost.. But all his at* 
tempts were rendered ineffectual by the vigilance and foresight of Maurice, 
who, besides fortifying his camp and all the approaches to it, had cut the 
dyke of the Maese, and laid all the low grounds betwixt it and Bois le Due. 
under water. The garrison consisted of twelve hundred men, who although 
they hftd ttiatinied against their officers, yet regarding the fort as their only 
pledge for the payment of Iheir arrears, strenuously exerted themselves in 
its defence. 

But perceiving that, notwithstanding their most vigorous efforts, Maurice 
was making daily progress in tbe siege, and having no prospect of deliver- 
ance, they listened to a proposal which was made to them by the prince, in 
order to save time, and agreed to surrender the fort for a sum of money 
equal to iheir arrears ^, Immediately after which, conscious that ^^^ . 
they had committed an unpardonable crime against tbe Spaniards, ' 
they enKsted in the army of the United States ; and as they knew that they 
could not expect quarter in case they should fall into the hands of their 
former noiasters, they were on many occasions of singular use, by the despe- 
rate intrepidity which they displayed p. 

By these disasters the archdukes were afflicted in the most sensible man- 
ner. They received information at tbe same time, that -prince Maurice, 
having on no former occasion exerted great diligence in his military pre- 
parations, was resolved to prosecute the approaching campaign with extra- 

a See Metern, foL 451. o A hnndred and twentjr-fife Unotftod guilders. 

PTriumpbtofNinaiit printed 1618. GraCiiia UiM. fib. ix. and Benthroglio. 
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ordioary vigoar, in the hopes of makiiigsoiBe imporUiit ^onqvesta be- 
^ fore the mutineers were persnaded to return to their daty. Alt their 
endeavours for this end had hitherto proved inefiectual. They had some 
ground to suspect that the rest of the troops were infected with the same 
mutinous spirit, and dreaded that many of them might be induced to imi- 
tate the treacherous example of the garrison of St. Andrew. 

The states of the provinces subject to their authority, having 
€onv«ntioii been lately convened at Brussels^ Albert represented to that as* 
of Bnnteit. semblv, that, as the source of all the disorders which prevailed 
was his inability to dischaige the arrears due to his troops, it was 
necessary they should grant him an extraordinary supply. He had reason 
to expect that ere long he should receive remittances from Spain ; but the 
demands of the mutineers must be immediately satisfied, otherwise there 
was ground to dread that the most pernicious consequences would ensue. 

The states replied, by expressing their apprehension of these conse- 
quences, and by giving him the strongest assurances of their attachment and 
fidelity ; but insinuated that, considering the exhausted state of the provin- 
ces, and the difficulty which the court of Spain had ever found in supporting 
so great a number offerees, no other effectual remedy could be applied to 
tHe present disorders but an accommodation with the revolted states. 

They had conceived hopes at this time that an accommodation 
imroin^ might be brought about by the mediation of ambassadors, whom 
iiationwith the cmperor had sent into the Netherlands, in ord^r to procure 
itrnteT^ ^ restitution of some towns on the German frontier, of which 
the contending parties still retained the possession. The am< 
bassadors found no difficulty in accomplishii^ the object of their commis- 
sion ; and having passed over into Holland, they prevailed on the United 
States to send deputies to Bergen op Zoom, to negocitate a treaty with de- 
puties sent thither by the archdukes. But the Dutch being unalterably 
determined to maintain their independence, and discovering the same dis- 
trust of the archdukes, with which they had long been actuated towards 
the Spaniards, the conferences were no sooner begun than they were broken 
off; and both parties retired, extremely dissatisfied with each other. 

^^ While a reconciliation was thus, in vain, attempted between 

tepS^hT ^^^ archdukes, and the United Provinces, a negociation was 
ulTEraSi^ begun for restoring peace between the queen of England and 
the king of Spain. Some advances had b^en made for this pur- 
pose to the English ministers by the cardinal Andrew, while he was gov- 
ernor of the Netherlands, and neither of the courts at variance seemed at 
this time to have been inclined to prolong the war. It was agreed that a 
congress should be held at Boulogne ; and ministers were sent thither by 
the contending powers. But this negociation likewise proved abortive, 
^^^^^^ as the plenipotentiaries found it impossible to adjust the ceremo- 
nial among them to the satisfaction of their respective courts. 
The precedence had, from time immemorial, been yielded to the crown of 
England, by the kings of Castile and Arragon ; and Elizabeth maintained 
that it still belonged to her, notwithstanding the union of these crowns, and 
the conquest of Granada, since Spain, considered as one kingdom, was 
greatly inferior to England in respect of antiquity, which was the only 
ground on which a point of this nature could properly be decided. Bat 
the Spanish ministers could not perceive the force of this reasoning. They 
claimed the precedence on account of the superior extent and power of the 
Spanish monarchy ; and even when Elizabeth, in order to prove the 
sincerity of her pacific disposition, offered to agree to an equality, they re- 
jected this offer, and insisted that the superior dignity of the Catholic king 
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should be i^ecognteed. To tbis the qaeea as peremptorihr refased ^^^ 
her consent; and, sooo afterwards, the plenipotentiaries left Boulogne. 

This unexpected issue of the congress was matter of great joy to the 
United States. They had suffered much anxiety from the apprehension 
of losing so powerful an ally as queen Elizabeth ; and now, when they 
were delivered from th^ apprehension, they resolved to improve to the 
utmost the advantages which they derived from her alliance, by y^^^ statet 
employing the English forces, and as many of their own, as could k«»1v« to in- 
be spared from the defence of the frontier towns, in an invasion ^"^ 'i»«tei*! 
of Flanders* To form this resolution, they were encouraged by the mutiny 
of the Spanish troops; and they were at the same time earnestly solicited to 
carry it into execution by the merchants of Zealand, who were extremely de- 
siroa&of dispossessing the archdukes of the sea-ports in Flanders, which afford-» 
ed shelter to some Spanish ships.of war, by which their trade had lately receiv- 
ed considerable interruption. Jn compliance with their request, it was agreed. 
to undertake the reduction of Nieuport ; and, about the middle of Jane, 
the army, amounting to fifteen thousand foot, and two thousand five hun« 
dred horse, set sail from Ramekins in Walcheren, the place of rendezvous, 
and landed in Flanders near Ghent. After reducing some small forts, 
prince Maurice led them towards Bruges, and passed almost within reach 
of the cannon of that place, not without hopes, which proved fallacious, 
that by the sight of so flourishing an army, and the lata disasters which 
had befallen the archdukes,, the inhabitants might have been induced to 
throw off the Spanish yoke, and return to their former connexions with the 
Uiated Provinces- 

From Bruges he marched towards Nienport, and, by the way thither ,made 
himself niaster, with little difficulty^ of certain forts called St. Albert, Snaer- 
seerck, Bredene, and Oudenbourg, in which k^ left garrisons, with the 
view of retarding the progress of the enemy, in case they should venture 
to approach <i. He then invested .Nieuport by land, while his 
fleet blocked up the harbour ; and, as the town was neither very Sr^^p^ 
strong nor well prepared for a vigorous defence, be hoped in a 
few weeks to be able to compel the garrison'to surrender. 

The archduke, in the mean time, exerted himself with great activity in 
his preparations for an attempt to make him raise the siege ; and, haviag 
had the good fortune to persuade a considerable number of the Spanish' 
mutineers to return to their duty, his army soon amounted to twelve 
thousand foot, and twelve hundred horse. Both he and Isabella, upon the 
fiiBt news of the enemy's arrival in Flanders, had repaired . to Ghent, in 
order to provide for the security of that important place, and the other 
towns of the province. The troops were ordered to assemble together at 
Bruges; and as in their march thither they passed near Ghent,Isabella mount- 
ed on horseback, went out to meet them, and rode along the lines animating 
aod exhorting, them, giving them repeated assurances that, in future, they 
should not have the same ground as hitherto to complain of the irregu- 
larity of their pay ; and declaring that, rather than their demands should 
not be satisfied, she would expose to sale her plate and jewels, and deliver 
up to them the funds appropriated to the support of her court and servants, 
^his speech* joined to her majestic air and manner, produced a powerful 
effect upoB the minds of the soldiers, who received it with shouts of high 
applause, and called out to her that they were ready to expose their lives 
f(^ every danger b her defence. Albert on this occasion, omitted Qothing 
^^ his power to confirm them in their present disposition, and . acquainted 

P Maqcwo wm attended by a nnnber of the deputies of the jtftt^ 

4 
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tfaem that be was detemiMd to figbt at their head, and to share 
their fortune. 

Agreeably to this resolution, haying joined his army at Bruges^ he set 
out with it from thenoe about the end of June. His first object was the 
reduction of the forts above mentioned in which his success corresponded 
with his most sanguine hopes. The garrisons which Maurice had left in 
these forts, were intiandated by the sight of so great a force, and aAer a 
feeble resistance surrendered tfaem, on conditicm that they should be suf- 
fered to depart with their arms and baggage. The archduke himself sub- 
scribed the capitulation ; but, though his intention was aincere, he could 
'not protect the garrison of Snaerseerck, consisting of two companies of 
soldiers, from the fory of the Spanish nuitineers, who fell upon them, not- 
withstantog their officers prohibilioo, and put tb^ all to the sword. 

Prince Maurice \mog at the same lime infonned of the surrender 

ir£ the forts, which he bad expected would have held out much longer, 

-and of the near approach ^ the enemy, was thrown into great per- 

'plexity. From his confidence of bringing the «ege to a speedy conclusion, 

he had neglected to fortify his camp ; the num^r of his troops was not 

siiikient to enable him boA la continae the siege, and to oppose the enemy 

'in the open field ; and be had even reason to dread, from the rapidity of 

their march, that 'he should not have leisure, before their arrival, to put 

himself into a proper posture ^ defence. 

In order to retard -their process, and to gain as much time as possible, 
"he immediately dispatched his kinsman, count Ernest of Nassau, with two 
regiments of fi>ot, consisting of Zealanders and Scots, and lour troops of 
horse, to sieze on the bridge of Leffiogen, by which the enemy must pass 
in their way to Nieuport. But before count Ernest could reach this f^ace, 
they had advanced, and taken possession of it. Ernest, however, knowing 
how necessary it was to afford time to Maurice to prepare for their recep- 
tion, resolved, how fatal so ever the consequences should prove to himeelf 
and his detachment, that he would not retire without fighting ; and this 
generous resolution was faaf^ily attended with the desired effect. Albert, 
believing that Maurice's whole army must surely be at hand, spent a con- 
siderable time in making -the proper dispositions for a general engagement. 
At length, being informed that Ernest's troops had received no augn^entation 
j^ 2. since their first appearance, and that no other part of the enemy's 

^ army was in sight, he gave orders for an attack. The troops under 
Ernest kept Uieir ground for some time ; but, the horse having quickly given 
way^ they were overpowered by numbers, and obliged to retire. In this 
action, upwards of five hundred of the Scots ^ere slain, with many officers 
«of -distinguished reputation '• 

The archduke's hopes were greatly heightened by this success, and he 
wrote to babella, that having with so great facility discomfited the van- 
guard of the enemy's army, he expected soon to inform her of the defeat of 
the whole. He judged, however, that there was ground to hesitate with re- 
gard to the conduct which it was proper to pursue ; and,, in order to assist 
him in forming his resolution, he called a cauncil of his most experienced 
officers. Gaspard ^apena, a Spaniard of great experience, was of opinion 
^t it was altogether unnecessary, and would therefore, io the present 
circumstances, be extremely imprudent to risk a battle. The enemy's 
general, through his confidence of being able to reduce Nieuport before an 
anny could be assembled to oppose him, had brought himself into Che nK)st 
dangerous situation in which he had been ever placed. He durst not, now, 
in the face of so powerful an army, continue his operations against the town. 

t 

« Fisieeiosi p. 112. 
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His commutucation with Ostesd wa9 intentc|^d, tiiice the arcbdske 
was fortunately situated between him and that pkce ; and^ should he 
attempt to make ht^ eseape by sea, when bis highness was ready to fall 
upon him, in the hiirry of embarkation, the greatest part of his troops 
must be cut to pieces. He therefore thought that the archduke ought not 
immediately to advance, with a design to attack the enemy ; but ought 
rather to take the proper measares for reducing them without exposiog 
himself to the chance of a battle ; and if he did, he believed^ that ere long^ 
he would be able to oblige the enemy to lay down their arms. But whether 
his opinion on this head should be rejected or embraced, it was at least 
necessary that, before he adranced any farther, he should procure infer- 
mation of the situation of the ^nemy, of which he was entirely ignorant ; 
and, before adrenturing to attack them, should wait for the arriTal of Ye* 
lasco, who in a few days would join him with a reinforceadent of three thou* 
sand troops. 

This prudent counsel was warmly opposed by the sieur la Barlotte, an 
old Flemish commander, of no less experience than Zapena, but whose 
courage, notwithstanding his advanced age, still bordered on temerity. He 
maintained that the present favourable opportunity of attacking the enemy 
ought not to be suffered to escape ; that the archduke woukt find them en- 
tirely unprepared for their defence, intimidated by the rapidity of his ap-* 
proach, and disheartened by the defeat which their troops, under Ernest 
of Nassau, had so recently sustained ; that, as the advantages he must de« 
rive from these circumstances were more than sufllcient to compensate for 
the want of the troops under Velasco, so his inferiority in number to the 
enemy was more than counterbalanGe49 ny the superior discipline and 
bravery of his troops ; that bis troops were at present animated wiUi the 
highest degree of ardour ; and that the del'ayii^ to lead them forward, 
when they were so eager to engage, Would only serve td damp their alacrity, 
while it would aibrd leisure to the enemy, either to fortify their entrench- 
ments, or to secure their retreat. 

This reasoning was received with high applause by a gnaX ma|ority of 
the council ; and the soldiers especially the Spanish mutineers, impatient to 
advance, coiild hardly be restrained. 

Albert, however, being strongly impressed with a sense of the solidity of 
Zapen^^s reasons for delay, still hesitated as to which of the counsels 
given hitn, he should embrace ; when chance, which often directs the most 
important events, contributed to fix his resolution. The army having a 
view from their present situation of the sea-coast, a great number of ships 
were seen in their course from Nieuport to Ostend. The Spaniards, pre- 
possessed with the idea that the enemy durst not wait for thdr approach, con« 
clnded that they had already begun their flight, and that, at least, a part of 
them were on board the ships which they observed. Albert himself too 
readily yielded to this delusion ; and iastandy gave or^rs to his troops to 
to begin their march. He was, at this time, only at the distance of a few 
miles from Nieuport, and as he advanced with great rapidity, his cavalry 
arrived within sight of the enemy about mid-day, and his whole army about 
fear or five hours before sunset. 

He soon discovered how greatly be and his officers had erred in iheir 
conjectures with regard to the conduct and situation of the enemy. Far 
^rom meditating flight, prince Maurice had ordered his fleet to quit the 
<^oast, and retire to Ostend; by which prudent measure, he at once 
S^ve his army proof of the confidence which he reposed in them, and re- 
duced them to the alternative of death or victory. He had withdrawn all 
troops from the siege, except a number which he jodged sufiEicient to re- 
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UtraiD the sallies of the gamson. He had advanced to a litUe distance 

from the town, partly to eocouragie his troops, hj shewing that it 

was not with reluctance that he had resolved to accept of battle ; and 

partly because the situation of the ground was more convenient for drawing 

them up in the order which he most approved. 

Besides his Dutch forces, he had several regiments of British, French, 
and Swiss, commanded by officers of distinguished merit, who had acquired 
the most consummate knowledge of the military art in the civil wars of 
France, and in the Netherlands ; and these men, he well knew, from long 
experience, would execute his orders with equal skill and valour. 

He thought it necessary, however, to encourage and animate the troops, 
and forthis purpose, he rode from rank to rank, reminding them that they were 
about to engage with an enemy who were not only inferior in numbers, and 
fatigued with their march ; but who, in the manner of their approach, had 
given proof of extreme temerity : that it entirely depended on themselves 
whether they should return to their country and their friends, crowned 
with glory and victory, or be cut to pieces by an enemy o?er whom thej 
had often triumphed, and have their names for ever covered with infamy. 
From his confidence in their bravery, he had ordered the transports to 
leave the coast ; and he now led them on to battle, under a conviction that 
they would follow the example which he would set before them, and re- 
solve either to die or conquer. These exhortations were every where re- 
ceived with the most joyful acclamations ; and the whole army seemed to 
he animated with that intrepid spirit which he wished to inspire. 

He gave the command of hisj^an-guard to Sir Francis Vere» that of his 
main body to the count of Solms, |nd of the rear-guard to Oliver Vander 
Temple, lord of Corbeck. He distributed his cavalry, commanded by count 
Lewis of Nassau, partly in the front,, and partly on the flanks : and having 
taken no particular station to himself, he was at liberty to go from place, to 
place, wheresoever he found his presence necessary^. He was accompanied 
hy his brother, the celebrated prince Frederick Henry, who was only six* 
teen years of age* ; and by the duke of Holstein, the prince of Anhalt, the 
count of Coligni,lord Grey, and sir Robert Drury, grandson of the famous 
admiral of that name, and by several other noblemen of the first rank, in 
the different protestant states in Europe, who had lately come into the Ne- 
therlands to improve themselves, by bis lessons and examples, in the art 
of war. 

Having drawn up bis army upon the downs by the sea^shore, and planted 
his artillery on some of the highest of the little hills of sand of which the 
downs are formed, he resolved, in that posture, to wait for the enemy'a ap- 
proach. Albert was greatly disappointed, when be found him so well pre- 
pared for his defence ; and he was somewhat discouraged when he observ- 
ed, that from the position he had made choice of, the Spanish army would 
have both the sun and the wind in their face : the latter of which circum- 
stances he dreaded would prove particularly inconvenient, from the light 
sandy soil on which they were about to engage. It was however, too 
late to entertain the thoughts of a retreat ; and his troops were as confident 
and as eager and impatient for the combat as before. They had long che- 
rished a contempt of the enemy ; and they were now heard in all the ranks 
uttering threats, that they would give no quarter to any of the heretics, ex- 
cept prince Maurice and his brother, whom they would reserve to adorn 
the triumph of their general. 



• MaoTMe vixed his lirother to so bf tea to Ottend, but Hennr In^ed that he should \^ 
ItaiMM to lemaioi aad to shmre hit brotlier'a fate. > 
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Tbe battle was began bj the Spanish cavalry, under MeAdoza, ^^^^ 
admiral of Arragon, who endeavoured to gain the flank of the B?«ie or 
Dutch army, by advancing along the sands between the sea and ^^'"^'^ 
the downs ; but Maurice having foreseen that this might be attempted, had 
made provision against it by planting cannon on the sands, and ordering 
some of his ships of War to approach the shore as near as possible. Men- 
doza was therefore unable to eifectaate his purpose, and was obliged to re- 
tire, afler having sustained considerable slaughter. 

In the mean time, the two armies, after a discharge of their artillery, 
having advanced within musket-shot of each other, the English forces in the 
van, under sir Francis Vere, were attacked by the Spanish mutineers, who, 
in order to retrieve their honour, displayed on this occasion the most des- 
perate intrepidity. The British troops received their assault undaunted, 
and for some time withstdod their fury ; their general had his horse shot 
under him, and was twice woundedl Still, however, he maintained his 
ground, refusing to give any attention to his wounds, till his brother, sir 
Horatio Vere, arrived with fresh troops to his relief. These troops, while 
engaged in combat with the mutineers, having been vigorously attacked ia 
iiank by^ the SpSnish cavalry, were thrown into disorder, and many of them 
began to fly ft»wards the shore. 

But the battle was instantly restored* Prince Maurice, having divided 
his army into battalions, ordered two of those which composed his main 
body to advance ; and by them, the Spaniards were in their turn compelled 
to retreat, and time afibrded to the British troo{>8 to rally. In support of 
the Spaniards, the archduke brought forward his Walloon and Irish, and 
with their assistance, the mutineers would once more have regained their 
superiority, had not Maurice, without delay, led on another fresh battalion, 
consisting of Swiss, and of those Walloons who had surrendered to him the 
fort of Saint AndreW. The British forces likewise returned to the charge ; 
and soon i^fter the whole of both armies, horse and foot, were engaged 
from one wing to tbe other. 

The Dutch cavalry, commanded by count Lewis of Nassau, who in this 
battle highly distinguished himself by his activity and valour, proved in 
every rencounter an overmatch for that of the enemy, and having broken 
their ranks, drove them with great slaughter from the field of battle 

The combat was better supported by the Spanish infantry ; where Al- 
bert himself was present, exposing himself to every danger, and sometimes 
mingling with the foremost combatants. His troops in every quarter gave 
proof of the most determined bravery. The battle had lasted for more 
than three hours ; duribg which time, notwithstanding the fatigue of their 
rapid march from Liffingen, they had fought without intermission, and oAen 
repulsed the fresh battalions of the enemy. From the beginning they had 
been extremely incommoded with the sun and wind in their face, and still 
more with the dust or sand. The Dutch artillery too had kept up a con- 
stant fire upon there duringthe whole engagement, and having been not only 
planted OB higher and firmer ground) with planks under it^ to prevent it 
from sin^i^g in the sand, but bette^ served and more skilfully di|*ected, it 
bad made great havock among th^ Spanish troops. Still, however, they > 
preserved their ranks, and seemed determined sooner to lay down their 
lives, than yield to an enemy whofki they had been so much accustomed to 
despise. Albert had made severail attempts to get to the windward of the 
enemy, but had been as oAen prevented by the prudent precautions and 
vigilance of prince Maurice. At length, having thrown ofi'his helmet, that 
he mig|it be the more easily distinguished by his men, he received a wound 
in the ear with a pike> and was obliged to retire. Through some accident^ 
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^^^ hid. horse/ which. iras coospicuotts, fell ioto the hands of the enemy. 
His troops observed this^ and beheriog; that he himself had been taken 
prisoner, or killed, were greatlj disheartened* They still kept their ranks ; 
bat in the langour of their exertions, they gave manifest symptoms that both 
their strength and courage had begnn to fail. 

This abatement of their vigoar did not escape the vigilant eye of Man- 
rice, who instantly resolved to improve the advantage which it afforded 
him ; and for this purpose, having collected the whole force, he renewed 
the assault upon the enemy in front, with his infantry, and with his cavalry 
in flankt it happened, at the same time, that the Spanish magazine of gun- 
powder, designed for the use of the artillery, took fire. The Dutch cavalry 
availed themselves of the confusion which this accident occasioned, and 
pushed forward with irresistible force, crying out, Victory ! victory 1 This 
cry being instantly communicated to the rest of the army, animated them 
with redoubled ardor. The Spaniards, unable any longer to resist their 
fury, gave way on every side^ and falling soon after into confusion, betook 
themselves to flight The victors pursued for some time» and put great 
numbers to the sv^ord ; but the night coming on, the prince gave orders for 
sounding a retreat. His troops, he knew, must be exceedingly exhausted 
and fatigued, as they bad taken no food since the morning, and, almost the 
« whole day had either stood under arms, or been engaged in battle ; besides 
that, he was well acquainted with the intrepid spirit of the enemy, who might 
rally and return when he was unprepared for resistance, and most of his 
troops employed in the pursuit. For this reason, he selected such of them 
as had suffered least from the fatigue which they had undergone, and sta- 
tioned them as a guard to the rest of the army, who remained all night on 
the field of battle. 

The contemporary historians differ widely in their accounts of the num- 
ber of the slain. On the part of the Spaniards, Reidan, an historian who is 
generally well informed, says that it amounted to five thousand, but Gro- 
tius makes it only three thousand ; while the loss on the side of the victors 
did not exceed one thousand : and the greatest part of these, he says, were 
of the English troops, who distinguished themselves by their intrepidity in 
this engagement, and had eight of their captains killed, and all the rest 
wounded, except two. 

The British officers were almost the only persons of distinction who fell 
in the army of the states : but in that of the army of the archduke, be- 
sides so great a number of his best troops, Zapena, and colonels Bastock, 
de Lasso, D'Avalos, and many other officers of great merit, were either 
killed in the field of battle, or died afterwards of their wounds. The ad- 
miral of Arragon and De Vigliar were taken prisoners ; and the count de 
Boucquoi, Barlotta, and many others, wounded, and rendered long unfit for 
service. All the Spanish artillery, baggage, and provisions, with more 
than a hundred standards, fell into the han<k of the victorious army ^ Such 
was the battle of Nieuport, or, as it is sometimes called, the battle of the 
Downs, the event of which proved so extremely different from what the 
confidence of the Spaniards and their generals had prompted them to ex- 
pect. Their defeat was, no doubt, partly owing to the disadvantages under 
which they fought ; although it was acknowledged by all parties that nothing 
could surpass the prudence, vigour, and intrepidity, which prince Maurice 
displayed from the beginning to the end oi the engagement. His skill in 
the siege of fortified towns had long been highly celebrated ; but it now 

t Amoos. the Italiwis who tell ia this bfittic, the Qanliiial Bentifoalio mentioDS his brother 
and his aephev, two joang noblemeo, about tweaty years of age, who had lately entered in- 
to the servi<;e of Spain, and were much regretted on account of their youth and bravery. 
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appeared tiiat he was eqnaHy possessed of all the other talents which 
form a consoaaiDate geaeral, and all £urope at this time resounded 
with his praise ^. 

Albert, having left the field of battle iminediately after seeing his troops 
give way, arrived on the same night at Bruges, whence he soon after set 
out for Ghent, and was there received by Isabella, with the same firm and 
masculine spirit which she had discovered ^jPOQ the various reports that had 
reached her, first of his being killed, and afterwards of his being wounded 
and taken prisoner^ He returned next day to Brnges, and there employed 
himself in collecting hie scattered troops. 

Prince Maurice, in the mean tim«, had retired on the next day after the 
battle to Ostend, to recruit his army in a place of safety, and to consult wkh 
the deputies whom ^e states general had sent tfaitber to assist him with 
their advice. His enterprise against Nienpott was a measure which the 
states themselves had first suggested, and which Maurice had undertaken at 
their desire. It does not appear that he hiiAself had approved of this mea- 
sure, and it was strongly condemned by his kinsman, count William of Nas- 
sau, whom the Dutch historians celebrate as a person of the most consum- 
mate prudence. 

To lead the army so far into the enemy's country as Nieuport, trusting to 
an event so extremely uncertain as the continuance of the mutinons spirit 
of the Spanish troops, William had represented as a rash and dangerous en- 
terprise, by. which the existence of the commonwealth would l^ exposed 
to imminent danger for the sake of acquiring a single town. That even 
although they should conquer Nieuport, yet the great expence of defen<hng 
a place at so great a chstance from them would more than counterbalance 
all the advantage^ they could derive from the possession of it ; and that, 
if the archduke should be able to appease the mutineers, the army of the 
states might suffer a defeat, or they might be reduced by famine, as ^e 
supplying them with provisions would entirely depend on the winds and 
waves* 

These apprehensions had hitherto been happily disappointed ; but firom 
the events whic& had fallen ont, it manifestly appeared how much reason 
there had been for jentertaining them. The mutineers had easily been per- 
suaded to return to their duty. The archduke had in due time collected a 
sufficient force ; and if he had listened to the counsel that was given him by 
Zapena, and waited for the arrival of Velasco, without precipitating an en- 
gagement, the army of the states would probably have either been obliged 
to lay down their arms withont fighting, or in the hurry of attempting to get 
OQ board their ships, the greater part of them would have been destroyed. 

The deputies, after the defeat of their troops at Leffinguen, had come to 
be, in some measure, sensible of the error into which the states had been 
betrayed ; and, from that time till the victory was fully decided, they had 
been disquieted with the most dreadful apprehensions. From these appre- 
hensions they were now happily delivered ; but being still impressed with 
a sense of the danger which they had so narrowly escaped, they thought 
that, notwithstanding the great advantage they had obtained, there was 
ground for hesitating whether it was expedient to persevere in the plan of 
operations that had been begun. 

They gave proof on this occasion, by the slowness of their deliberations, 

how much wiser it had been on the part of the states to have left prince 

Maurice at perfect liberty, with regard to the conduct of the war, Uian to 

•require him, as they had done, to follow the opinion of men, who, from their 

" Grotiui, lib. is. BeoUvos^Uo, p«rt iU. lib. w. The hetoM aeH <if PrinM MMiiee, print- 
ed in the yew tSia PiaseenClirQiiMaCkit. iQ£iDffqpfti»BidariqM»«D.l^^ 
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iffiothace of military affairs, were so eitremely ill qualified to advise. 
Thej differed widely in their opinioos from each other ; and while 
some thought that the army ought immediately to return to Nieuport, others 
were of opioion that it ought rather to penetrate into the interior parts of 
Flanders. The former of these opinions at length prevailed ; and, on the 
fourth or fiAh day after the battle, the siege of Nieaport was resumed. 

This measure ought either not to have been adopted, or carried 
siqpeof sooner into execution. The archduke, having exerted great acti- 
KsumS vity in repairing the faults which he had committed, had sent Ve- 
lasco ^ with a reinforcement to. the garrison of Nieuport of two 
thousand five hundred men, who having marched with great expedition, had 
entered the town before prince Maurice had invested it. The operations 
however of the siege were renewed ; but the garrison, after making some 
vigorous sallies on the besiegers, soon convinced prince Maurice, that he 
could not justly expect to reduce them before the archduke would arrive 
with another army, which he was collecting together for their relief. 

Moved by this consideration, and dreading that he might soon be again 
involved in the same danger, from which he had so recently escaped, he 
j^ised the siege, and having led back his troops to Ostend, he put them on 
board the transports which the states had provided for that purpose, and 
returned to Holland ; judging it impracticable, on account of the difficulty 
Jul 18 ^^ ^^ situation in the heart of the enemy's country, to derive any 
advantage whatever from the decisive victory he had obtained ^. 

The greatest part of the season fit for action still remained ; but both 
parties were greatly exhausted with the exertions which they had already 
made, and no other memorable transactions passed daring the course of the 
present year '. 

In Spain, the operation of the several causes of decline, above 
^rauwre mentioned, was at this time sensibly felt in every department of 
and niann- the State. Complaiots were heard all over the kingdom of the ne- 
glect of agriculture and the decay of manufactures ; and great num- 
bers of the people, being without employment, were reduced to a state of 
indigence, which rendered it impossible for them to contribute their pro- 
portion of the taxes and supplies. 

Several councils were held to consider of the proper remedies for those 
evils ; but the duke of Lerma, and the other Spanish ministers, appear to 
have been extremely ignorant of the causes from which they proceeded. 
They supposed them to have arisen principally from the scarcity of money : 
and this they ascribed partly to the great quantities of plate that were 
employed in the churches, and in the houses of the rich» and partly to 
the exportation of gol^ and silver for the purchase of foreign manufactures. 
But as no expedient occurred at present to prevent the latter 
^mn?^ o^ these practices, while the manufactures of Spain were at so 
iViSf ^"^^ low an ebb, they resolved immediately, if possible, to put a stop 
to the progress of the former ; and, with this view, a royal 

r BeQtivoglio, GrotiaL Thuanas says it was Barlotta, and not Ydacoa 

V BeativogUa Thuanos, lib. ozziv, &e. 

Before he embarked, Maurice made an attempt to redooe a Spanish fort in the neigbbwir- 
hood of Ostend, ealled St. Catherine ; but in this too he was disappointed hy the vigour and 
activity of Barlotta, who by forced marches arrived with a considerable body of forces, before 
the prince had time to make any progress in the sie.^e. Barlotta himself however lost his life 
on this occasion. He was a native of Loxemberg, and had practised surgery in Paris, where 
having been emplojred in his profession by count Charles of Mansfeldt, when he oommanded 
the Spanish troops in France, the count took an attachment to him, and gave him a commis- 
■ion among his troops. He soon distinguished himself by his activity and enterprise, obtained* 
the highest militaiy honours, and was considered as one of the ablest officers in the service of 
Spain. His low birth, joined to his native arrogance and^presomptkm procured him many ene- 
mies among his inferiors and equalf i bat tbe*«rchdake was nocerely tony for his death- 

X Davila, kc. p. 77. cb. ix. 
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edict was published, requiring all cbarche8,corporatioii9, and indilridiiak ^^^ 
of whatever rank within the kingdom, to deliver apon oath, to certain 
magistrates who were named, an exact inventory of all the plate, whether 
gold or silver, in their possession in the hody of the edict this reason for 
the pablication was assigned, that from the information which his majesty, 
had received, there was ground to believe the quantity of the precious 
metals in plate and in chorch utensils to be so enormous, that if it were 
converted into coin, and circulated throughout the kingdom, it would be 
found sufficient to restore the nation to that happy state of wealth and pros- 
perity which it had formerly enjoyed ; and that, for this reason, the king 
had, with the advice of his present counsellors, resolved not only to pre- 
vent the farther increase of plate, but afterwards, under the severest pe- 
nalties, to prohibit the exportation of it to foreign states 

fiut it was soon found impracticable to carry this edict, which would not 
probably have been in any degree productive of the advantages proposed 
by it, into execution. The clergy were highly incensed because the 
sacred utensils were comprehended in it ; and, both in writings and ha- 
rangues from the pulpit, they represented the edict as an attack upon the 
privileges of the church. Neither . Philip, nor his minister the duke of 
Lerma, had resolution to contend against an order of men whom they 
dreaded, and whose favour they had t>een above all things solicitous to con- 
ciliate. Their design was therefore suddenly relinquislied, and no other 
attempt made, on the present occasion, to remedy the disorders which pre- 
vailed. 

It was not probable that any effectual remedy could be applied to them, 
till peace should be established with England and the United Provinces. 
Notwithstanding which, it was judged necessary, for the reasons formerly 
mentioned, to continue the prosecution of the war against both these pow- 
ers, without regard to the prejudice which from thence the monarchy was 
likely to sustain y. Orders were given for the equipment of a fleet to sup- 
port the catholics of Ireland in their rebellion against Elizabeth ; and both 
money and a reinforcement of Italian and Spanish troops were sent into the 
Netherlands. 

The archduke had at the same time prevailed upon the states assembled at 
Brussels to grant him much greater supplies than formerly ; and these he 
employed in making numerous levies in Germany, and the Walloon or 
soQtbern provinces. The enemy however was sooner prepared to take 
the field. Prince Maurice, having drawn his army out of winter quarters 
early in the spring, and ordered them to rendezvous in the neighbourhood 
of the fort of Schenck, seemed for some time to intend an attack on Bois 
le Due ; bat it soon appeared that his real design was to attempt the reduc- 
tion of Rhinberg ; the possession of this important place being necessary 
in order to facilitate the expulsion of the Spaniards from Guelderland, a part 
of which was still subject to their authority. 

The archduke no sooner received intelligence of )iis design, than he 
ordered count Herman of Berg to set out with a body of troops to reinforce 
the garrison ; but before the count had time to execute his commission, 
Maurice had drawn lines of circumvallation round the place, and fortified 
the approaches to his camp in such a manner, as rendered all access im- 
practiad)le. Albert had therefore no other expedient for saving Rhin* 
herg left, but to make a diversion, by attacking some important place he- 
longing to the United States, in the hopes that Maurice might be thus ii^* 
duced to abandon his present enterprise. 

7 Gonalez DaTila, lib, it eap. SU 
6 
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At the earnest request of die people of Fianden, he reiol7ed 
to lay siege to Oateod ; ^e garrison of vrhich place, though some- 
what checked hy adjacent forts, had been able to make incarsions into the 
heart of the province, and often laid the inhabitants of the open country 
tinder the most burdensome contributions. 

The states of this pronnce, notwithstanding the peculiar hardships under 
which they laboured, had discovered great alacrity in raising their propor- 
tion of the supplies lately granted to the archduke ; and they now pro- 
mised strenuously to exert themselves in fumtshing him with every thing 
necessary for carryii^ on the si^ with vigour. 

Such Were the motives by which Albert was influenced in forming his 
resolution to undertake the siege of Osteod ; the most hazardous enter- 
prise in which he had ever been engaged, and which was attended with 
more important consequencelB, than any other which occurs In the history 
of the Netherlands. 

Ostend stands on the sea coast, in a marshy soil, and almost sur- 
2|?g^|^^ rounded tvith canals ; two of which being much larger than the 
rest, add cdmmunicating ^ith the sea, re(:eive smaller vessels at 
all times, and at high- water admit 6f fthlps of a considerable magnitude. It 
was an open fishing tofvn, till the year 1672, when it wai first fortified with 
a palisade by the ddke of Alva. At the pacification of Ghent the inhabi- 
tants having thrown off the Spanish yoke, the fortifications ^were so much 
strengthened and augmented by the United States, that the duke of Parma^ 
who invested it in the year 1588, despairing of success, abandoned his en^ 
terprise, and could never afterwards be persuaded to resume the siege. 

Ostend is divided into two parts, called the Old and the New Town. Th^ 
former of these is washed by the sea, against the ravages of which it is se- 
cured by a strong fortification formed of huge and well compacted beams 
or palisades ; and the latter was defended by a wall flanked with bastions, 
and the canals already mentioned, to which there had lately been added & 
covered way, fortified with numerous redoubts. As, from the situation of 
Ostend, on the coast of Flanders, it afforded a convenient shelter to the 
ships of the United Provinces, the states had ever been extremely solici- 
tous for its preservation.. They had spared no expense in rendering the 
fortifications as complete as possiole, and besides a numerous garrison under 
the command of an experienced officer, (hey had always kept it richly 
furnished with provisions and military stores. Nor was these the only cir- 
cumstances which had deterred the duke of Parma firom renewing bus at- 
tempt against it. He considered, what was of much greater importance 
than even the strength of the place, that while Uie Dutch preserved their 
superiority s^ sea, the garrison might continue to receive whatever supplies 
and reinforcements they should stand in need of, till his strength and re- 
sources being exhausted, he should be compelled to raise the siege. To 
this consideration, the archduke seems not to have paid that attention which 
it merited. He did not possess the same military skill as the duke of Parma,, 
and could not therefore so clearly perceive the difficulties he must encoun- 
ter in his intended enterprise. He was not by nature b<^d or rash ; yet 
from the facility of his temper, he was apt too readily to adopt the rash 
imprudent measures that were recommended by his counselors'. 

Having set out with hi^ numerous arn^y about the end of June, he began 
his operations against Ostend on the 4tb or 6th of July. Prince Maurice, 
^n the mean time, who secretly rejoiced to observe his enemy engage in so 

z Vi^e BentivogUo, I^ Clerc^ sod Grotiqs. Tl^uwim, liU vi. p. 7§, Ice. 
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dangerous an uiuk;rtaking» percfisted in the siege of Rhinbcrg ; ^^^^ 
^uA iKi a few weeks, DotwithstaDdiDg the most vigorous defence RhNienc 
on the part of thegarrispn, he compelled them to capitulate. capiniiatet. 

But the attention of both parties was now almost totally engross- 
ed by the siege of Ostend ; where Charles Vander Noot the oSSa! 
goyeraor, before the besiegers had time to complete their in- 
trenchipeqts, bad sallied oqt upon them, and killed upwards of five hundred 
men. This \infortiH\&te beginning, however, did not deter the archduke 
frona the prosecution of his enterprise. 

Having taken the necessary precautions to prevent the future sallies of 
the garrison, and stationed one part of his troops in the downs to the west* 
ward of the town, and the rest of them on the south and east, he nootk 
opened bis batteries, and began a furious cannonade in every quarter. 
But his distance from the body of the place, occasioned by the canals, 
ditches, and other outworks, which the industry of the besiegers had great- 
ly multiplied, rendered his fire of small effect ; and showed him that it must 
loQg reip^^in; impossible to compel the garrison to surrender, unless he 
Goqld prevent them from receiving reinforcements and supplies by sea. 

In this opioiop he might have been confirmed by the proof which the 
Uqjted States had lately given, how muqh they were determined to exert 
tboiQsel^p with vigour in the defence of the place Though Vander 
Noot was an ofiiQfir whom they highly esteemed, yet they had taken from 
i)im tb^ chi^f Qpmmand, and given it to sir Francis Vere, who, next to j^nce 
l(i|urioe, 11^9^9 the most renov^ued of all their generals, for his military pru* 
dence and capacity ; and to engage Vere to accept of this command, they 
M consented to t)ie sele9tingthe ^ower of the English forces, for a re- 
iaforceinept tp th^ gs^rrison. They had, at the same time, sent to Ostend a 
Copioug supply cxf fnilitary stores and provisions ; and were unanimous in 
r^salying tb^t, whatfiiver it should qpst them, they would defend the town 
tQ the last e^tr^ mity. 

This resolution and vigour which the states had begun to display, drew 
tb^e attention of all Elurope to the operations of this important siege ; and 
with the periini^sion of the states, the town was visited by many illustrious 
foreigner, from Gern^any, Denmark, France and England \ who were led 
there by curiosity, to view so interesting a scene of action, and the desire 
of being thereby enabled more clearly to comprehend the relations of those 
military achievements which they expected to be performed by the contend* 
ing parties. 

The archduke had ground for much solicitude, with regard to the final 
issue of his enterprise ; but he could not now desist, without exposing 
himself to reproach and ridicule ; and therefore he applied himself with 
redoubled ardour to the prosecution of the siege. 

It might be broiight to a period, he imagined, either by carrying it pn ia 
the ordinary form, by mines, batteries, and assaults, or by rendering himself 
master of the entrance of the canals, and thereby intercepting the com- 
munication of the garrison by sea with the United Provinces. He ought 
maturely to have considered which of these two methods of procedure was 
the most likely to prove effectual, and to have confined his attention to one 
of them, without suffering it to be diverted by the other. But instead of 
this, he employed his forces, sometimes in carrying on attacks upon the 
eDemy^s entrenchments, and sometimes in attempting to block up the ca- 
nals ; and, by this division of his strength, as the siege was protracted 
h> an enormous length, so it was attended with an immense expense of 
hlood and treasure. 

■As the dnke of HoUace, and the king of Denmark's brother, the carl of N«rtbttabsri«iid> 

«nd others. 
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i6oi« ^^^ several weeks his principal object was to approach still nearer 
than where his batteries were first opened to the fortifications of the 
town. The garrison, on the other hand, omitted nothing in their power that 
could obstruct his approach. They adventured, on some occasions, to sally 
out, and to attack the besiegers sword in hand : and in the mean time, they la- 
boured indefatigably in casting trenches, and raising new redoubts, where- 
ever they apprehended there was danger of the enemy's attempting an 
assault. An incessant fire was all the while kept up from the Spanish bat- 
teries on the one hand, and the fortifications on the other ; and great 
numbers were killed on either side. 

At length the archduke, perceiving that his operations were not attended 
with the success which he expected, had recourse to the other expedient 
above mentioned, and employed great part of his forces in attempting to 
obstruct the entrance of the canals. C)ne of them was the entrance to 
the harbour, and here he began his operations. But, as all the ground 
to a considerable distance from the shore was sand, no mound which he 
formed of it, could sustain a battery, or resist the violence of the waves. 
He was therefore obliged to collect together, from the neighbouring towns, 
a great quantity of huge beams, of which and bricks he resolved to form 
a dyke at the mouth of the canal. The beams were driven deep into the 
ground, then bound together, and the intermediate spaces filled with bricks. 
Of this sort of building one was piled upon another, till the whole was 
raised to a sufficient height ; after which, being planted with a numerous 
battery of cannon, the enemy's ships found all access to the harbour utter- 
ly impracticable. 

But the hopes which Albert had from thence conceived of being able to 
reduce the town by famine, were quickly frustrated by the ingenuity and 
great exertion of the governor and garrison. They instantly applied 
themselves to enlarge the mouth of the other canal which passed through 
the heart of the town, and soon rendered it capable of receiving £e 
largest ships. 

The archduke however did not despair of being able to deprive them 
of this resource ; and he immediately began the same sort of operations 
at the entrance of this canal, as those by which he had made himself master 
of the other. At first, his troops and pioneers proceeded with great alac- 
rity, as they were sheltered from the fire of the besiegers, by a dyke which 
had been raised to defend the town against the encroachments of the sea. 
But the garrison resolved to forego the advantage which they derived from 
their defence ; and having strengthened their fortifications as well as they 
could, by stakes, huge stones, and other materials fitted to repel the fury 
of the waves, they demolished the dyke, and as by this expedienf the Spa- 
nish works were exposed to the artillery of the town, and a great part of 
the adjacent country laid under water, the archduke was obliged to draw 
off his troops to a greater distance, and to have ifecourse to other mea- 
sures, which required greater experience and time to carry into execution. 
In the mean time, the states-general of the United Provinces held fre- 
quent conferences to consider how they might best improve the leisure 
which they enjoyed, while the Spanish army was detained before Ostend. 
They wished to have made an attack on the island of Cadsant, and after- 
wards to have undertaken the reduction of Sluys. But at the present 
juncture, they had neither the money nor the tropps which prince Mau- 
rice thought necessary for so difficult an enterprise. The flower of their 
army had, aAer the taking of Rhinberg, been sent to Ostend ; and the 
great expense which attended the defence of that place had almost ex- 
hausted their finances. Much time was spent in deliberating, and various 
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expeditions were proposed. At length towards the end of October, ^^^ 
when the season of action was nearly elapsed, they formed the resolu- 
tion of undertaking the siege of Bois le Dnc, the garrison of which im- 
portant place they understood, amounted only to three hundred men. 

In obedience to their commands, though extremely diffident of 
success, prince Maurice immediately began his march, and hav- bSTi^uc. 
iog arrived before the place on the first of November, he judg- 
ed, that, considering the great extent of the fortifications, the garrison 
must soon find it necessary to capitulate, provided he could prevent the 
entrance of more troops. With this view, he instantly began to draw lines 
of circumvallation round the town, and at first, this work was carried on 
with great rapidity. But soon afterwards, it was retarded by a violent frost, 
which happened, this year much sooner than usual : and the archduke 
had time to send a large detachment of his army, above a thousand of which 
forced their way into the town, before the entrenchments Were complete ; 
while the rest lay at a little distance from the princess camp, with the de- 
sign of embracing an opportunity that might ofier, of annoying him Still, 
howev^et^, he persisted in his design : but as the frost continued daily in- 
creasing in violence, and put an entire stop to his operations, he complied 
with the desire of the deputies of the states, who, as usual, attended him 
in the camp, and raised the siege ^ 

Maurice had no sooner retired from Bois le Due. than Albert, 
baving recalled his troops, resumed his operations, which had J^j^f'**' 
been suspended during their absence, against Ostend ; and in a 
few days after he had ground to entertain the hope of being able to ter- 
minate the siege. The fortifications of the town next the sea had lately 
suffered considerable prejudice from the fury of the waves ; and the gar- 
rison, through sickness and desertion, and the great numbers killed by fk-r 
Hgue and the incessant fire of the besiegers, was reduced from eight thou* 
sand to between two and three thousand men. Sir Francis Vere had given 
repeated notice of his distressful situation to the United States : but till 
the raising of the siege of Bois le Due, they had no troops which they could 
spare ; and after troops were procured and put on board the transports, 
they were prevented from sailing by contrary winds About the same 
time, the archduke had ordered a select body of forces to pass over the 
harbour at low water in the middle of the night, who set fire to a tempo- 
rary defence, composed of huge piles of faggots and other combustible 
materials, which had been placed at the foot of the rampart, on the north 
side of the town, to prevent the further encroachments of the sea. The 
fire burnt furiously for three days and nights, baffling all the attempts of 
the garrison to extinguish it. The rampart was thus much weakened, that 
a greater number of men were necessary for its defence. In the midst 
of this distress, the governor received notice that the archduke had been 
assiduously employed in preparing for a general assault, and would cer- 
tainly carry his d^ign into execution on the next day, or at farthest, on 
the day. immediately following. Vere, though possessed of (he most un- 
<)Qestionable courage, was too sensible of the present weakness of the gar- 
rison and fortification, and too well acquainted with the perseverance and 
intrepid spirit of the Spanish troops, not to be alarmed with the danger 
which threatened him ; and, in order to avert it, he made nse of an ex- 
pedient to which a brave man will hardly, even when necessity requires 
it, have recourse Without any serious intention of capitulating, he se- 
cretly sent ov«r to the archduke an officer, to signify that he was ready to 

1> Meiern, fib. zxi}. GrotKis, lib. x. BentiTOglio, && 
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1601. ^^^^^ ^'^'^ ^^^ ^'^^ ^^^ surrender of the town. Albert^ saspectiDg no 
dissimulation, gladlj listened to this proposal, and hostages were in- 
staotly evcbanged- He came soon, however, to entertain some doubt 
of the goyernor's sincerity, sind ui^ged him, without delay, to propose 
his terms. This the goyemor, by employing different pretexts, found 
means to defer from (Jay to day» till a reinforcement of troops which he had 
expected arrived from Zeiiland. Thi^ reiQforc(Bment consisted only of five 
companies, amo.untipg to four hundred men. But finding that the archduke 
eould not be ^ny longer deceived, ^tnd having already gained sufficient 
time to repair the breaches in the rampart, he sent them word, that since 
his masters the states h^ augmented his garrison, be oo^ld not now, con- 
sistently with his honour, consent to give np the towp. 

As Vere bad begun this transaction without communiQating it to his o4i- 
^ers, some suspicions were at first entertained of his fidelity by all such 
persons as were averse to a surrender ; and the states-genenil were not 
entirely satisfied, either with the duplicity he had employed, or the exam* 
pie which he had given of entering into a treaty with the eoemyi without 
the knowledge of bis council of war. But no person had so much reaaon 
to be pfiended as the archduke, who, though he did not hesitate to send 
h^^]fi the hostages, was both incensed and mortified when be considered 
how he had been deceived by an enemy, whom be might probably have 
compelled to lay down bis ^rms ^, 

The fortilications of tbo place were now more secure than formerly, and 
the garrison b^d been reinforced. Still, however, being moved by passion 
more tfiao the probability of success, he resolved to execute the design 
whicll the hopes q£ 9 capitulation bad induced him to lay aside, and giye 
orders fpr ^ general assault. He intended to make his principal attack oa 
t^^ w^^ti ne^r the harbour, which bad been for some time in his posfession; 
but, in order to divert the enemy's stttention and divide their forces, he 
respjvf d $it the ssuue time to make attacks in other quarters, and gave the 
qommapc^ of ^ body of troops* destined to act on the east side, to the ce- 
lebjrated cpunt de Bucquoi ; having committed the execution of bis prin^ 
cipfd design to AugusUn JHesci^, m experienced officer, and goverpor of 
the citadel of Antwerp. 

Early in the morning he began to play off bis batteries, and kept 
7tM6M. up a furious cannonading in every quarter till mid-day, when, the 
tide having gone back* Mescia led forward the Spanish, troops* 
They were drawn up in a compact body, forty men in front, and the fore- 
most ranks clothed in a complete armour, followed by the musketeers atid 
others, who were provided with scaling-ladders, sind whatever else was 
judged necessary, either for acquiring or securing possession of the ram- 
part.. ^^^J advanced across the old harbour, in which there was between 
three and foqr feet water, with great ardour aud the most determined in- 
trepidity ; but the garrison were well prepared for their defence. The 
governor hsid beforehand ordered the cannon to be removed from that 
part of the fortifications where he expected their principal attack, and in 
their place bad planted seven large nu>rtars, which were loaded with 
stones, flints, bullets, and other instruments of mischief. He had likewise 
instructed those to whom be bad committed the charge of those mortars, 
to keep up their fire till the enemy should approach. This order was well 
obeyed, and the Spaniards had almost reached the foot of the rampart, 
when the mortars were discharged, ^^nd made dreadful havock among the 
foreioost ranks : a great number was killed and wounded, and the ranks 

B ICbo hsd improved the opportnnity 'wiuck he bad icpt 
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were thrown ioto confusiott. Still however they contbued to ad* 
ranee, those who were behind piuhing forward those who were '^^ 
before, till the g^eater part of them were so near that every stroke and 
shot of the besiegers did certain execution. The night came on, yet the 
Spaniards seemed still determined to persist. To prevent a surprise, 
the governor ordered a great number of fires to be lighted up within ihi 
rampart, and the battle continued to be as bloody and desperate as before. 

The Spanish troops at the same time crowded together in the harbour^ 
ready to advance to fill up the places of tho8« who tell ; when the gover* 
nor had recourse to an expedient which h« had meditated from the begin- 
oiag. There were two sluices within the fortification, one of which serv* 
ed in the time of ebb to keep the water in that part of the canal 
which lay within the town, and the other to restrain it in that part which 
ran up into the country. Having ordered both these iluices to be opened, 
so great a quantity of water was poured into the harbour, that many of the 
Spaniards were carried down by the violence of the stream and drowned i 
while many others attempting to save themselves by laying hold of the 
palisadea on the rampart, were slaughtered by the enemy. The archduke 
had commanded his cavalry to keep close in the rear of the infantry, to 
{Prevent them from having recourse to flight. It was thus rendered impos* 
sible for the latter to make their retreat so soon as necessity required : 
and by this means they were obliged to stand exposed to the fire of the 
besiegers, long after it was manifest that their most vigorous efforts could 
be of no avail. A part of the cavalry having entered the Water, with a 
design to obstruct the violenee of the current, several horses wi^ their 
riders were likewise drowned, and Mescia at length found it necessary to 
give the signal of retreat. The assailants faavti^ been equally unsuccessfol 
iA etery oSiet quarter, wet« obliged to abandon the assault. In this rash 
and desperate enterprise, about fourteen hundred of the Spaniards and 
Italiane were either killed or drowned, among whom were several pet* 
ions of the first rank, while the loss of the beisiegers amounted only \o 
forty killed, and a small number wounded^. 

Thesarchduke would have renewed the assault on the second day after 
his repalse, but was prevented by a mutiny of his Italian and Spanish. 
troopS) who were highly ettsperated at the barbarous, and what they 
deem^ disgraceful meaner io which they had been used. They bitteriy 
comphdned (hat they had been treated like slaves or brutes, and not like, 
soldiers of Unquesttonil^ bratefy, when they were compelled by the 
cavalry to etand exposed to theenemy^s fire, after the sluices being opened, 
it was rendered impossible for them to advance. They complained Ihkt 
this measure, which had been adopted wifimut consent of the council of 
general office», was contrary to every rule of war, and diey declared, that 
since they hkd not been treated as soldiers, they would no longer act aa 
such. Albert, soured with his ill success, was equally alarmed and provok- 
ed at this behaviour : and in order to prevent the infection of their exam-^ 
pie from spreading throug;h the rest of his army, he instantly caused be- 
tween forty and fifty of the most seditious to be executed; and sent a hun- 
dred and fifty to the gallies. By this prompt severity he quelled the muti* 
ny ; but, fining it necessary to reHnquish his design of renewing the as- 
sault, he now bent his whole attention to the blockii^ up ci the canal. 

During the course of these transactions the court of Spain, 
notwitfaetanding their inability to furnish the archduke either fmui^iBPHn 

•lu Ai. ^ *. • • •_• in Italy exott 

With the troops or money necessary to msure success m his con- jMioadet. 
test with the united States, was engaged in other e]q>ensive en- 
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terprises. By their order the count de Faentes, goremor of Millan, 
had some time before made sach namerous levies of troops < as excited 
in the minds of the Italian states and princes an apprehension, which at the 
present period seems to have been without foundation, that some ambitions 
design had been conceived of reducing Italy under the' Spanish yoke. Of 
these troops a part was sent to the archduke Ferdinand, to assist him in his 
operations at Canissa against the Turks ; another part of them to the Ne- 
therlands ; and the rest were intended for an expedition against Algiers, 
which was still the principal seat of those numerous pirates, by whom the 
coast and the ships of Spain continued to be no less molested than in the 
ibrmer reign. About ten thousand troops were employed in seventy gallies, 
partly Genoese and partly Spanish, commanded by the celebrated Doria, 
and they had a prosperous voyage till they were within a few days sailing 
of the destined port. Had they immediately landed, it is probable they 
would have succeeded in their enterprise, as the greater part of the pirates, 
agreeably to information which Doria had received, were absent, and such 
ot them as had been left behind were unprepared for their defence : but 
unfortunately, one of the capital ships had been separated from the rest of 
Ihe fleet, on which account tbe debarkation was delayed till next day ; and 
in the intervening night a dreadful storm arose, which not only rendered all 
attempts to land impracticable, but obliged the fleet to leave the coast and 
return to Sicily «. 

Tbe court of Spain was not discouraged by the failure of their 
]^^ *^ attempt against Algiers, from engaging in another enterprise, which 
was still more difficult to be carried into execution. The war 
with England had not for several years been vigorously prosecuted by ei- 
ther of the two contending powers ; and no event happened which deserves 
to be recorded i but Philip, or more properly the duke of Lerma, had, 
about this time, conceived the hopes of being able to give a mortal wound 
to the power of Elizabeth, by an invasion of Ireland, where a great number 
of the natives were in open rebellion against her, under the earl of Ty- 
rone. 

Philip the Second, by various intrigues carried on by ecclesiastics, had 
fomented the discontents of the Irish, and on different occasions had sent 
them supplies of arms and military stores. Many of them had been engag- 
ed, by the kind treatment which he ordered to be given them, to enter into 
his service in the Netherlands ; and of these, many having returned to their 
native country, had, through the knowledge which they had acquired, in 
9ome measure contributed to teach their country the rules of military dis- 
cipliae, thereby rendering them a much more formidable enemy than they 
had hitherto been to the English troops. 

Tyrone, whose affections Elizabeth had in vain endeavoured to conciliate, 
though noted for his treachery and cruelty, vices which generally attend 
on barbarous manners, yet, being brave and active, had persuaded many of 
his countrymen to enlist themselves under his banners, by flatteringly inspir- 
ing them with the hopes of deliverance from the English yoke. He had 
applied for assistance to the court of Spain, and being seconded in bis ap- 
plication by several seminaries of English priests and Jesuits, solicitors the 
most likely to succeed with Philip and his minister, he had obtained a pro- 
mise both of arms and troops. 

A bull of excommunication having been published by three succeeding 
popes ^ against Elizabeth, absolving her subjects from their allegiance, and 

e Thuanui, lib. exxvi. Piasecii Chronica, an. 1601. 

f Pius V. Crregory XUI. Clement Vin. the present pope. 
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invitiDf all catholic princies to take posseflsion of her domiaioDf , th^ra-* 
perstitioas miDd of Philip was easily impressed with a persuasion that« 
by supporting the rebels, and abolishing l^lizabeth's aathority in Ireland, he 
woald act the iperitorious part of a faithful son of the church, and serre the 
cause of God and of the catholic reli^on. And, although he had too much 
indolence to be capable of being principally actuated by ambition, yet he 
could not but desire to add Ireland to his dominions, as, besides the great 
eitent and fertility of that islaifd. its commodioua harbours would occasion- 
ally afford a retreat and shelter to his ships, and better enable htm to dis- 
pute the empire of the sea with England and the United ProTinces. 

Determined by these considerations, he gave orders for the equipment 
of a fleet of transports and ships of war,- sufficient fot carrying six 
thousand troops ; and so confident was he and his minister of the success 
of their intended enterprise, that, besides the troops, a -great number of 
families, including women and children, were put on board, with the design 
of establishing a Spanish colony in the kingdom which they expected to sub- 
due. They had lent too easy faith to the exagi^erated accounts f^hich Ty- 
rone had given them of his strength ; and they were not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with' the character and abilities of lord Mountjoy, whom Eliza- 
beth had appointed viceroy and commander in chief of the English forces. 

The command of the Spanish troops, and the conduct of the expedition, 
were committed to Don John D\4guilar, who had learnt the rudiments of 
war under the duke of Alva, and< had afterwards acquired some military 
reputation from a successful enterprise, in which he had the chief commknd, 
against the town of Bl^vet in Bretagne. 

He set sail from Spain in the end of August, accompanied by some ships 
of war, under Don Jphn Guevara, and arrived at Kinsale, in the south of 
Ireland, on the 8th of October : but a part of his transports having been 
separated from the rest of the fleet, he found, on his arrival at Kinsale, that 
be could muster only four thousand men. With this little army, he applied 
iiimself to strengthen the fortiikations of the place, resolving to remain 
there, till he should- be joined by Tyrone ; or till the rest of his rforces 
should arrive. The ships of war under .Guevara returned immediately 
after the troops were landed ; and, soon after, the harbour of Kinsale was 
blocked up by a squadron of English men of war, commanded by sir Richard 
Levison. Agreeably to his instructions from the court of Spain, D'Aguilar 
<]isper8ed a manifesto over the adjacent country, in which he assumed the 
title of general in the holy war, undertaken for the preservation of the 
catholic faith in Ireland ; and whilst he invited people to come in to his as- 
sistance, he declared that he was sent by his master the. king of Spain ^ 
with no other intention but to deliver them from the dominion of the devil^ 
snd the heretical queen of England 

The Irish had formerly, on different occasions, received the justest' 
grounds of complaint against the English government ; and at this time 
they were highly incensed on account of the introduction of what the Eng- 
Hsh, with good reason, regard as one of their most valuable privileges, the 
institution of trials by jury ; they were therefore generally animated with 
a spirit of discontent against their ancient masters. The greater part of 
them were likewise strongly attached to the popish faith ; and their priests, 
who were wholly in the interest of Spain, possessed an entire ascendant over 
them, having persuaded them that their ancestors had originally sprung 
from Spain, and thereby created in their minds a strong preelection in fa-* 
vouroC the Spaniards. 

They were discouraged, however, from complying with .D'Agoilar's in- 
vitation to have recourse to arms; by considering the small number of troops 
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which lie had brovght to tlieir aiiistaooe ; aodlhey resolved to remain 
* quiet tiU die arri^ of the rest, which he had aasored them would 
quicklj follow. 

The viceroy was at this time engaged in the prosecution of the war 
against Tyrone, in the northern parts of the island. His arms had beeo at- 
tended wilii great success $ he had defeated several parties of the rebels, 
and had made prisoners of many of their leaders, some of whom be had 
sent to £ngiand. Tyrone himsdf, with his adherents, had fled before him, 
and taken shelter tn those fastnesses in the nertbeni Pr<>?inoe8, where tfie 
marshy ground rendered it difficult for the English general to advance. 
Here, however, the rebel chief was in a manner besieged, and as the coun- 
try was but little cultivated, be must ere long have been obliged, threogh the 
want of subsistence, to subottt to the conqueror. In this critical situation 
were the affairs of the insurgents when the Spanish troops arrived* Upon 
receiving information of their arrival, the viceroy, justly dreading that the 
insurrection would soon become more general, resolved without delay, to 
exert bis utmost vigour against the invaders. With this intention, havkig 
left a part of his cavaby to watch the motions of Tyrone, be set out Ibr Kin- 
sale, and haviofg marc^hed with]gre0t 'raiMdity, he soon arrived before the 
place, and began tH^ siege with between eight and nine thousand men. But 
before he had time to make any consideraUe progress, he received notice 
that the Spanish transports above mentioned, which had been separated 
from the rest of the fleet, bad arrived at Baltimore, with two thousand sol- 
diers on board, under the command oi an officer named Ocampo ; and soofi 
after be was informed, that the frost having set in with gneat violedce in the 
marshy country where he had left Tyrone, that leader and his followers had 
made their escape 4)ver the ice, bad joined Ocampo with upwards of four 
thousand men, who, together with the Spaniards, were on their march to 
raise the siege of Kinsale. This alarming intelhgence he procured by in- 
tercepted letters from Ocampo and Tyrone to Agoilar : and from these let- 
ters too he understood their plan of operations, the time of their approach, 
and the route which they intended to pursue. He therefore prepared himself 
for his defence ; and having drawn off the< greater part of his army to an 
advtotageous situation, at scnne distance from the town, he left no more 
forces than were sufficient to restrain the eruption of the Spaniards under 
Aguilar. 

When Tyrone saw the English army so advantageously posted, and pre- 
pared for his attack, his courage failed ; and notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of Ocampo, who reproached him with cowardice, he gave orders 
to his men to change the direction of their march, hoping to reech a niarsb 
which lay near, and thus to avoid the necessity of fighting. But the vice- 
roy, perceiving his intention, hastened forward with all his forces, and at- 
tacked him in the rear. Finding then that an engagement was unavoidable, 
he resumed his courage, and faced about to the enemy. But the rebels 
were no match in the open field for the Elnglish forces. They were quick- 
ly thrown into confusion, and pat to ffight. The Spaniards, who fought 
desperately for some time, being forsaken by their dastardly associates, 
were overpowered by numbers, and Ocampo himself, with several officers, 
made prisoners. In this battle, above twelve hundred men were killed 
upon the spot, a great proportion oi whom were Spaniards. The rest of 
that nation fled to Baltimore and other places on the coast, in which they 
bad left garrisons. Such of the Irish as were taken, were hanged as 
rebels ; the greater part of them, among whom was Tyrone, escaped 
through their knowledge of the country ; but were totally dispersed. 
It was easy for D'Aguilar, when he received intelligence of this defeat. 
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aod (he cowardly behaviour of the Irish , to perceive how much the court ^^ 
of Spain had beea mistaken in their judgment of the facility of establish- 
ing their authority in Ireland. There could be no secure dependence, he 
saw, on assistance from the native3 : and no army which in the present 
state of the finances could be sent from Spain, could be able to contend 
alone with the English forces. He resolved, therefore, to employ all his 
influence to dissuade the king from persisting in so desperate an attempt : 
and being at the same time conscious, that with so small a number of troops 
as were under his command in Kinsale, he could not justly expect to be 
able, above a few weeks, to defend the town against a general of so much 
skill and vigour as the viceroy, he resolved to save the lives of his soldiers, 
and to deliver the place into the hands of the English, provided he could 
obtain from them such terms as his honour would permit him to acdept. 

In a few days after the battle, he gave the viceroy notice of his inten- 
tion, and explained to him the motives of his conduct, and the sentiments 
which he had come to entertain of the Irish rebels, and of the folly of the 
enterprise, into which the court of Spain, through misinformation, had been 
betrayed. 

Bat he accompanied his oflfer with a declaration expressed in the strong* 
est teriBS, that, in case the viceroy should refuse to grant him the conditions 
which he required, the honours of war to his troops, with a promise of 
transporting them and their cannon and ammunition to Spain, in English 
ships ; and an act of indemnity to the inhabitants of Kinsale, by whom he 
had been so kindly received and entertained, he and his soldiers were uu- 
alterably det^mmed to ^iead the town to the last extremity. 

Lord Mouotjoyt could not but respect the spirit by which this declaration 
was dictated. He was prompted by the native generosity of his disposition 
to comjpAy witii the terms proposed, and he thought hunself justifiable in 
pobt of prbdiea^e for complying with them, when he considered how much 
bis army watlikely to suffer in the operations of a siege, carried on in the 
Duddie of winter, against so brave and so determined an enemy. 

Without hesitetion, therefore, he agreed to D' Aguilar's deotond. Kinsale, 
Baltimore, and some other forts, in Uie possession of the Spaniards, were 
delivered info the bands of the viceroy : and D'Aguilar with his troops, 
cannon, and ammunition, were soon after transported to Spain in an Eng- 
lish fleet 

Philip, after hearing of the issue of the battle, having, despaired of their 
preservation, greatly rejoiced at their arrival. He highly approved of the 
capitulation, and, with the advice of his counsellors, resolved, in conse- 
quence of the information which he received from D'Aguilar, to abandon 
the Irish rebels to their fate ; and henceforth to apply himself with more 
undivided attention to his affairs in the Netherlands k. 

S Vtti M^teren, lib. niii Carte's Hist, of BogUind, book xix. Tbuano^} S^e. 
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The apchdake, after the repulse df hig army, a« aWe related, 
by the garrison of Ostend, was advised by some of bis principal offi- 
cers to raise the siege. He was himself extremely reluctant to comply 
with this advice, but thought it necessary, before rejecting it, to know the 
sentiments of the court of Spain. * Philip's ministers could judge of the 
propriety of his persisting in his enterprise, only by the information which 
he transmitted to them ; and there is ground to believe that, having con* 
ceired an opinion that it would foe inconsistent with his honour to relinquish 
it, his representation was calculated to make them think too lightly of the 
obstacles which it was necessary to surmount, and too highly of the import- 
ance of the place. They believed it to^ be impossible for the garrison to de* 
fend it much longer against so great a force, and they imagined that by the 
reduction of it they might ruin the trade of the United Provinces, and thus 
insure success in the future operations of the war It was therefore det^- 
mined that the archduke should continue the siege, and that no assista^nce 
should be withheld which could enable him to bring it to the desired con- 
clusion* 

gg^^ ^ Their assistance on the present occasion was the more neces- 

Oitend sary, as his own finances were almost entirely exhausted, and be 
eontinaed. j^g^^ \\\}\e. prospect of receiving any considerable support from the 
assembly of the states. He convened this assembly, however, and urged 
them, on account of the necessity of his affairs, to grant him an immediate 
supply. The deputies were liberal in their professions of loyalty ; but, in 
return to his application, they represented that, in their present circuna- 
stances, it was impossible for them to comply with his request, as the pro- 
vince of Brabant bad, almost every season, been obliged to pay the most 
exorbitant contributions to the enemy, and not only that province but seve- 
ral others had long been cruelly robbed and plundered by the mutineers. 

Conscious of the truth of this representation, he could not persist in hi» 
demand, but was obliged to rest satisfied with what he received from the 
states of Flanders, who, being more deeply interested than the rest in the 
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coDquest of Ostend, contributed to the utmost of their power to as- ^^^ 
sist him io-carrjiDg on the siege. 

Having, since the failure of his late attempt, despaired of being able to 
reduce the garrison by storm, his principal object now was to intercept the 
commuDication with the United Provinces, by blocking up the entrance of 
the canal. For this purpose he brought engineers from Italy and other 
places, and, by their direction, various works were undertaken at an im- 
mense expense. Bat at the mouth of the canal their labour was rendered 
fruitless by the fury of the waves ; and when they attempted to raise a dyke 
and batteries on the banks of>the canal, somewhat nearer to the town, they 
were not only expi^sed to the enemy's artillery, but were oflen interrupted 
by the garrison, who on different occasions sallied oqt upon them, destroy- 
ed their works, and put great numbers to the sword. In order to avoid 
the farther repetition of these disasters, they began at a .distance from the 
canal, and out of the reach of the besieged, to construct huge machines, 
formed of beams strongly bound together, which, when finished, they in- 
tended to push forward to the banks of the canal, and on these, after cover- 
ing them with turf, straw, and other materials, to erect their batteries. But 
tbe finishing of this, and other works which they attempted, required a con- 
siderable length of time ; a great part of the present year was spent in pre- 
paring them, and all the other operations of the siege were thus relaxed. 
In the mean time abundant supplies of stores and provisions were introduced 
into the town. The garrison, many of whom were sickly and wounded, 
was entirely changed. By the new garrison, consisting of select troops, 
partly British and partly French aiul Dutch, all the damage which the forti- 
fications had sustained were repaired ; and so little dread was entertained 
of the si^ccess of the besiegers, that general Vere, with the consent of the 
states, went over to England, devolving the command, during his absence, 
upon the. sieur Frederick ide Dorp. 

The defence of Ostend had cost the United Provinces about a hundred 
thousand florins each month, besides the pay of between six and eight thou- 
sand troops ; yety from the great increase of their commerce, joined to the 
fmgality of their manners, they were not only able to bear the burthen of 
this expense, but to maintain a copsiderable fleet, and at the same time to 
make so great an augmentation of their land forces, that prince Maurice 
began his operations this campaign with twenty-four thousand foot and six 
thousand horse ; a more powerful army than any former one which he had 
commanded since tbe commencement of the war. 

In raising thi^ army they were secretly favoured by Henry IV. 
whoperuMtted the sieur de Bethune, of the house of Melun, to ^sSt«i" 
levy troops for them in France ; and in Germany, where they •mtuA j^ 
were befriended by some princes of the Protestant religion, they ^nn^' 
raised a body of two thousand four hundred horse. But their "^^ 
most useful ally was the queen of England, who furnished them Kncbuid. 
with three thousand men to fill up the vacancies in the English 
regiments already in their service, and soon afler sent them three thousand 
more. The obtaining of this reinforcement had been sir F. Vere's principal 
object in going over to England, and he now returned from thence, and was 
appointed to^e command of all the English forces. 

The Spanish army, on the other hand« had not for many years been so 
much reduced in number as at the present period. Many had been killed, 
«r had died of a pestilential disease, and of the hardships they had under- 
gone before Ostend ; and the Italian and Spanish mutineers amounted to a 
considerable number ; notwithstanding which, the court of Spain and the 
archduke were as obstinately as ever resolved to prosecute the siege. The 
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1M& Unted StalM r«|oiced at their obstiiiacy, and hoped it might ere lon^ 
prove fatal to their power in the Netherlands. They considered the 
present joncture as the most favonrable for aettoa which could occur, and 
therefore had resolved streouooslj to exert tfaemselres in attempting to 
make some important conquest in the southern provinces, which, in case 
the garrison of Ostend should be obliged to capitulate, might fully com- 
pensate for the loss. 

They had conceived aa expectation at this time that the people in the 
southern provinces, who had lately suffered great oppression from the ra* 
pacity of the mutineers, might be induced to shake off the Spanish yoke ; 
and in this expectation they published a memorial addressed to the states of 
these provinces, enumerating the grievances which they must be conscious 
of having so long suffered ; representing how much they had been abused 
in the late king's transference of the sovereignty over them to the arch- 
dukes, notwithstanding which they ^ere still as much as ever subject to the 
tyranny of Spain ; and calling upon them, in remembrance of their firrt en- 
gagements, to return into their former connexion and alliance with their 
kinsmen in the United Provinces. In order to procure attention to this me* 
morial, they resolved that their army should march into the heart of Bra- 
bant, to be ready to afford support to such of the inhabitants as should be 
willing to vindicate their liberty : and this measure, it is said, receired Che 
approbation both of the French monarch and the queen of England. 

But prince Maurice could not be satisfied that it was either, expedient or 
practicable. The people, he thought, were too much enured to the Span- 
ish government, and too much over-awed by citadels and garrisons, to 
listen to the invitation Qf the states ; and he dreaded the difficulty of being 
able to support so numerous an ^rmy in an enemy's country for so long a 
time as would be necessary for the end in view. The Spanish army, indeed, 
could not at present contend with him in the open field ; but they could 
harrass him in his march, and interrupt his convoys of provisions ; besides 
that the archduke was in daily expectations of receiving a reinforcement of 
troops from Spain and Italy ^. 

Moved by these considerations, the states, consented that, till it should 
appear whether their memorial was likely to produce the desired effect, 
be should lead his army along the east side of Brabant ; that by keeping it 
near the Maese, he might more easily receive supplies from the neutral 
powers in that neighbourhood. Having assembled bis army at Nimegueo, 
he passed the Maese near Marck, and towards the end of June he had ad- 
vanced as hr 98 Masryc, when he was obliged to stop for several days^ 
through an unjustifiable action of his English troops, who having on their 
march sold a great part of the bread with which he had furnished them» 
could not procure any in the country where they now were, and were 
obliged to bring it from a considerable distance. This delay was, in the 
issue, attended with important consequences. 

The archduke, having heard with much anxiety that Maurice had b^un 
his march, had dispatched Mendoza, admiral of Arragon, who had lately 
been set at liberty, with six thousand foot and four thousand horse, to watch 
his motions, and, if possible, to obstruct his progress. Mendoza was come 
as far as Tienen, a fortified town in the centre of Brabant, and was there 
employed in casting up entrenchments to secure his troops. Could prince 
Maurice have immediately advanced, he might have attacked hhn with the 
highest probability of success. But through the delay occasioned by the 

1i Siri says, that Maariee intended marohhig AroQgfa Brabant, to lay aieee to NieQport or 
^tovie other aobooMt town. Vide voLKp, 120. Mem. recondite. . 
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improTijent conduct of tbe «Eii|g^sh troops, Mendoza had not only foil ^^^ 
leisure to complete his entrencbments, but received a reinforcement of 
eight thousand ixien under the nmrquis of Spinola, who at this time arrived 
from Italy, and, if the prince could have hastened forward, might easily have 
been intercepted before he reached the Spanish camp. Maurice still how- 
ever continued to advance, till he arrived within a little distance of the 
enemy, and once and again offered battle ; but, finding that Mendoza 
was uoaltertfbly resohred to decline it, and was now too strong to be com- 
pelled, and considering how dangerou^ it must be, in the hce of so graat a 
force, to remain much longer in a country where it was so difficult to pro- 
cure provisions, he returned hastily towards the Maese ; and, about the 
middle of July» began to put in execution the only part of the general plan 
of his operations which be himself had judged practicable, by laying siege 
to the town of Grave. 

This place, one of the strongest in the Nietheriands, and deemed 
of great importance, on account of iti situation on the t>anks of oS!^ 
the Maese, and its neighbourhood to flie dominions of the states, had 
remained in the hands of the Spaniards since the year 1 586, when, as 
above related, the young baron de Harmont involved himself in ruin and in- 
famy, by surrendering it, without necessity, to the duke of Parma. It was 
defended, at this ttnae, by Antonio Gonsalez, a Spanish officer of distin- 
guished merit ; and as the archduke had before hand dreaded the danger 
which impended over this important place, he had sent a body of select troops 
to reinliEace the garrison, which, after their arrival, amounted to tifteen 
hundred men. From such a governor and garrison prince Maurice ex- 
pected to meet with the most vigorous* resistance ; and he could not 
doubt that Mendoza would quickly foHow him, and attempt to com*- 
pel him to raise the siege. But he did not despair of bringing his 
enterprise to a happy hsue before the approach of winter, provided he 
coold prevent the entrance into the town of any farther reinforcement 
and supply* With this view, he drew lines of circumvallation round 
his camp, extending from that part of the river which is above the town» 
to that other part of it which is below. These lines were more than half 
a German league in length, of an extraordinary height and depth, and 
strengthened by a great number of redoubts planted with cannon. While 
this laborious work was going on, he reduced a fort belonging to the 
garrison, on the other side of the river, directly opposite to the town ; and 
having stationed a part of his troops there, he next threw two temporary 
hri4ges over the Maese, one above, and the other below the town. When 
these works were finished, the town was completely invested on every side, 
and the garrison must, ere long, have found it necessary to capitulate ; 
but, as he knew not what quantity of stores they possessed, and conse* 
qoently was ignorant how long they might be able to sustain the blockade^ 
he resolved, in order to save time, to carry on the siege in the usual form, 
and immediately began by opening trenches in different quarters, to make 
regular approaches to the town. 

A cotemporary historian*, who upon the spot examined the various 
woiks which prince Maurice executed on this occasion, speaks of them as 
the most masterly which had ever been exhibited in any siege. In order 
the more effectually to save his men from the enemy's fire, the trenches 
were made of a greater depth than usual ; both the workmen and soldiers 
were, at every approach, secured against the sallies of the garrison, by 
nK>uods and batteries ; and when the trenches were advanced within a 

i Van Meteren. 
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certain distance of the fortifications, spacious corered ways, of sufficient 
'*^ breadth to admit of carriages, were formed, which led from the trenches 
to the ditch. The garrison made frequent sallies^ in which they displayed 
the most unquestionable bravery ; bnt, through the precautions mentioned, 
they were as often repulsed with loss, while few of the besiegers were 
killed either in these sallies, or by the artillery of the place. 

Mendoza had, in the mean time, advanced from Tienen as for a« Ven- 
lo, which stands on the banks of the Maese, about twelve German miles 
higher than Grave, and there deliberated with his council of war, whether 
it was practicable to compel prince Maurice to raise the siege. But he 
quickly perceived how vain and ruinous it must prove to attack a numerous 
enemy in such strong entrenchments, for whom he was not an equal match 
in the open field ; and therefore he resolved to restsatbfied with introduc- 
ing a reinforcement of select troops into the place. Had this measure been 
attended with success, it must have rather served to hasten thna to retard 
the surrender, as the stock of provisions in the town must thereby have been 
sooner consumed. It was adopted, however, by Mendoza, who was pro- 
bably more influenced by- the dread of the reproach which he would incur 
if he made no attempt, than by the prospect of any advantage that could 
accrue from it. 

The execution of this enterprise was committed to an Italian general of 
the name of Spina ; who was ordered, with a thousand chosen troops, to 
attack the enemy's entrenchments in the night, at a place where they ap^ 
peared to be the weakest, and to attempt to force his way across their camp 
into the town. 

Another party, equal in number, was appointed to support him, and, in 
case of a repulse, to secure his retreat ; while a third tietachment was sent 
to make a feigned attiiick in another quarter, in the hopes of dividing the at- 
tention of the besiegers, and thereby rendering it easier for Spina to exe^ 
cute his design. But prince Maurice was every where upon his guard. 
The Spaniards were> repulsed ; and, leaving behind them their carriages, 
with their scaling-Iaddersr, and other apparatus, they fled precipitately to 
their camp. 

g^^ ^ Mendoza, now despairing of success, retired with his whole army 
towards Maestricht ; and, a few days after, the garrison capitulated 
upon honourable terms K 

NtndaO&n. I^uring the course of these transactions, the contendibg par- 
ties exerted themselves at sea with somewhat greater vigour 
than for several years preceding. The court of Spain had, before the pre* 
sent period, sent a squadron of gallies to cruize on the coast of Flanders, 
under the command of Frederick Spinola, a Genoese nobleman, who had 
served under the duke of Panna, and given some distinguished proofs of 
vigour and abilities. From this squadron the Dutch trade had sustained 
considerable prejudice ; and Spinola, encouraged by this success, having 
gone himself to Madrid to solicit an augmentation of his fleet, had obtained 
six gallics more, which he had conducted in safety into the harbour of 
Slgys. This harbour afibrded him the most commodious shelter and re- 
treat. His gallies lying at anchor in the canal which leads to it, issued forth 
against the enemy when they were least prepared tb oppose them, and ei- 
ther took or sunk a great number of their trading vessels. With a more 
numerous squadron, and a great number of soldiers on board, he would have 
ventured to a greater distance from the coast, and thus have in some mea- 
sure intercepted the communication of Ostend with Holland and Zealand* 

k Yftn MetercD, lib. ixiv. Bentitoglks part Hi. lib. m Grotius, lib. iz* Heroie AeU pi 
prince Maorioe See. « 
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He could likewise have eometimes ventured to make ^ deficent upon ^^^ 
their coasts^ or have entered their harboars and canals, and seized or 
burnt their fihipping. 

Impressed with a conviction, that from such spirited naval enterprises the 
enemy most suffer more essentially than from the siege of their towns, or 
the operations of the Spanish army in the field, he this year made a second 
journey into Spain, aner having communicated his intention to his elder 
brother Ambrose, the celebrated marquis of Spinola. This nobleman, so 
justly renowned on account of the military talents which he afterwards dis- 
played, had not yet entered into pubhc life, though he was at this time 
about thirty years of age. But his ambition was now roused by his brother's 
success ; and being conscious of great abilities, he resolved henceforth to 
avail himself of his fortune, which was one of the greatest in Genoa, in 
order to render himself illustrious. 

Having, from the information communicated to him by his brother, con* 
ceived an opinion that the war in the Netherlands might be successfully 
carried on at sea, he empowered his brother to propose to the court of 
Spain, that, in case they would grant an augmentation of the number of 
their gallies at Sluys, he would raise at his own expense a body of eight 
thousand troops, to be commanded by himself, and to serve occasionally on 
board his brother's fleet. 

The Spanish minister readily consented to this proposal, and gave the 
marquis a commission for levying the troops, while orders were at the same 
time issued for the equipment of the gallies. The marquis, with the as- 
sistance of his numerous friends, and of the count de Fueotes, governor of 
Millan, punctually fulfilled his part of the agreement, and, as above related, 
arrived with his troops in the Netherlands at a fortunate juncture, when, 
without his aid, the admiral of Arragon must have abandoned the province 
of Brabant to the army of the United Provinces. 

His brother was not so fortunate in conducting from Spain the gallies with 
which the king had furnished him. They were eight in number, with above 
a thousand soldiers on board, and fifleen hundred slaves, who served as row- 
ers. But two of these gallies were, before their departure, burnt by some 
Eoglish ships of war on the coast of Portugal ; and other three, having 
been intercepted by an English and Dutch squadron, which lay in wait for 
them in the narrow seas, and either taken or destroyed, Frederick arrived 
io Flanders only with the remaining three. 

He was deeply Siffected by this disaster. His force, which he had been 
at so great pains in soliciting, was still too small for carrying the desigiui 
which he had formed into execution, and for several months he could not 
engage in any memorable enterprise. But having become impatient under 
this inactivity, which necessity imposed on him, he ventured with eight 
gallies. having a great number of soldiers on board, and some frigates, to 
attack a squadron of Dutch ships of war, which had for some time been 
stationed on the coast. The contest was bloody and obstinate on both 
sides ; but as the Dutch were favoured by the wind, and could navigate 
their ships with greater dexterity, they were enabled to avoid grappling 
with the Spaniards, and had thus a much smaller number killed. At length 
Frederick himself received a mortal wound, of which he died soon after, 
<^od his fleet, disheartened by this calamity, and perceiving tliat their utmost 
efforts to come to close fighting were ineflectual, retired into the canal of 
Sluys *. 

The marquis of Spinola was at this time employed in raising troops in 

1 Mcteren^ Bentivoglioy &c. 
7 
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Italy, and still entertiiD^d the hopes of beiag able to carry hia first 
^^' design into execution ; but bis brother's death, joined to the weakness 
of the Spanish fleet at Slnys, obliged him to abandon it ; he now resolved 
to turn his attention from the sea to the land service, and with this inten- 
tion he returned to the Netherlands, where the archduke was disposed to 
give him every marit of esteem and confidence. 

This prince had never before stood so much in need of the counsel and 
assistance of his friends. The promises of money made him by the court 
of Spain had been only in part fulfilled ; and the mutinous spirit of his 
troops, occasioned by his inability to pay th^ir arrears, had risen to the 

greatest height. 

They had no sooner retreated, ader their repulse in attempt- 
•j^J^^ It^ to raise the siejge of Grave, than almost all the Italians, ex- 
cept those who were commanded by the marquis of Spinok, 
refused to obiey the order which the admiral of Arragon had issued for 
their marcbitig towards M^estricht, and withdrew theaaselves in & body 
from tbe caibp. Th^y ^ere accoml^anied by several officers of experience 
and abilities, and by these men were conducted towards Hochstrate, a 
fortified town in Brabant, of which, as they came upon the garrison by 
surprise, they easily acquired possession. Their number having been 
augmented by other mutineers, who flocked to them from every quarter, 
soon amounted to three thousand fbet and two thousand horse, and almost 
the whole of them were veteran soldiers^ distinguished for their know* 
ledge of military discipline. Having chosen an elect, or leader, and filled 
up from among themselves the places of all such officers as had not joined 
in the mutiny, they established, with general consent^ a system of regula- 
tions which they judged necessary for their safety and preservation ; after 
Which they applied themselves to strengthen the fortification of the toivn, 
and then sent out parties to lay the inhabitants of the adjacent country 
under contributions. Emboldened by their numbers, they made incursions 
into the interior and more distant parts of the province, and when the peo- 
ple refused to comply with their exorbitant demands, they laid waste the 
country, and indulged thenkselves in every species of injury and outrage. 
This populous and fertile province had long been exposed to the inroads of 
the troops of the United States ; but they had never been treated wiUi so 
great a cruelty by the enemy as, on this occasion, by the troops which had 
been hired for their defence. 

The archduke having convened the states to deliberate concerning a 
proper remedy for these disorders, he was urged by that assembly to 
employ whatever money could be raised to give the soldiers immediate 
satisfaction with regard to their arrears, because without this they repre- 
sented that the country must be involved in utter ruin. 

But Albert, conscious that he had not funds st^fficient at once to satisfy 
the mutineei*8, and to pay the arrears due to his other troof>s ; and judg- 
ing, frota past experience, that unless he could satisfy them all, the exam- 
ple of those who had mutinied would be quickly followed by their compan- 

' ions ; ibr this reason he entertained some doubt of the prudence of the 
advice which tbe states had given him, and declined complying with it, 
till he should know the sentiments of tbe court of Spain. 

That court ought to have been sensible of the folly of expect- 
ofSeSM^ ing that discipline could be maintained among troops, especially 

' nindfc foreign troops, uninterested in the issue of the war, when their 

pay was withheld from them. They ought, long before this time» 

to have perceived the absurdity of keeping an army on foot, which they 

were unable to support. They ought, on the present occasion, to have 
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resolyed to reduce the number of their toops, and to rest satisfied with ._, 
a defensire war, or, by greater obcoqoiqj at home, to enable themselves 
to make more liberal remittaqcca to the archjduke, or to have put an end to 
the war^ by empowering him to grant to the United States sach terms of 
peace as they were willing to accept. But, instead of adopting any of 
these measures, which prudence and necessity required, they resolved that, 
for an example to the rest o( the army, the mutineers ought to be reduc- 
ed to obedience by forces, and /or this end they gave orders for levying 
several new regiments with tbe utmost possible expedition. It does not 
appear that the archduke was dissatisfied with this i:esolution of the Spa* 
nish council, and be instantly applied himself to carry it into execution. 
More than half a year was spent in raising the troops, and making the 
other necessary preparations ; and during all that time, the people of 
Brabant were exposed to the violence and jdepredatiops of the mutineers* 
Id order to intimidate them, Albert published an edict of proscription, in 
which he declared if they did not return to their duty in three days after 
receiving the copy of the edict which he sent them, they should be con- 
sidered as rebels to his government, and be all put to the swprd without 
mercy. To this edict the mutineers published an answer, expressed in the 
most contemptuous terms. They were more than ever exasperated ; 
and they resolved that, rather than submit to a prince, by whom they 
thought their services were so ungratefully requited, they would enter into 
the service of the United States, and make him feel the weight of their 
resentment. 

Agreeably to this resolution, they sent a deputation of their 
number to prince Maurice, to enquire whether, in ease they ^*hSZ^ 
were attacked bv tbe archduke's forces, he would afford them 
his protection. Maurice, conformably to his conduct on a former occa- 
sion, gave them the most gracious reception ; and agreed that^ in case 
they should be obliged to abandon Hochstrate, they might retire g^^„ 
with safety under the walls of Breda, Beiigen op Zoom, or tSSn imi 
Swenberg. ^ He likewise permitted them to purchase provtsions Mnuk^ 
in these towns, and left them ground to hope that, if Albert 
Bhonld not be induced to treat them with greater leni^, he would epert him- 
self to tbe utmost in their behalf. 

The United States- considered this mutiny as the most fortunate event 
that could have happened, because it would greatly retard the archduke's 
operations in the siege of Ostend, and prevent him from engaging in any 
new enterprise during the present campaign. They highly approved 
therefore of the prince's conduct with regard to the mutineers, and em- 
powered him to enter into a formal treaty with them, of Which the follow- 
ing were the principal conditions ; that, in return for his assistance against 
tbe Spaniards, they would serve in his army for the rest of the campaign ; 
and farther, that in the case of an accommodation with the archduke, they 
would not carry arms for four months against the United Provinces. The 
utates betieved that this treaty could not expose them to the imputation of 
acting ungenerously towards an enemy, whose whole conduct in the war 
they regarded as ^rannioal and unjust ; and they thought themselves jus- 
tified for fomenting the mutiny, by the practice of most nations, and par- 
ticularly of the Spaniards themselves, who on all occasions encouraged 
desertion from the armies of their enemy. 

The archduke was greatly alarmed when he received intelligence of 
this transaction. Mid, In^ng at the same time more than ever incensed 
^inst the mutineers, he collected his troops with the greatest expedition 
which the state of his affairs would permit, and sent themi under the com- 
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^^^ mand of Frederick, count of Berg, to lay siege to Hochstrate. 
These troops amoaoted to seven thousand foot aod three thousand 
horse : aod, as Hochstrate was but indiffereutly fortified, he must have 
soou compelled the mutineers to lay down their arms : but prince Mao- 
rice, already prepared to fulfil his agreement with the mutineers, advanced 
towards him with a superior army, which he had assembled at Gertruden- 
^ berg, and before the count had time to make any progress in the 
^' '^' siege, obliged him to retire into the intenor parts of tl^ province. 

Maurice followed him for some time, but finding it impossible to over- 
take him, without entering too far into the enemy's country, he 8udd«»nly 
returned and laid siege to Bois le Due- He had lately given the mutineers 
a proof of the trust which he reposed in them, by entering their camp with 
only seven or eight of his attendants ; and on the present occasion, he 
gave them a farther proof of confidence, by employing them equally with 
his own troops in the operations of the siege. 

The archduke, extremely anxious for the preservation of 
Meffoi^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^"c* which he considered as one of the most important 
grinoe Mao. frontier towns, sent a reinforcement of troops to the count of 
Berg, and ordered him to march without delay to its relief. 
The count's army was now nearly equal to that of the enemy, and he ar- 
rived in time to sieze an important station adjacent to the towp, which 
prince Maurice had not found leisure to secure. From this station he 
could easily introduce whatever reinforcements or supplies were necessa- 
ry. But the inhabitants, having hitherto successfully defended the place, 
without the assistance of the Spaniards, were utterly averse to the ad- 
mission of regular forces. The count laboured to persuade them that 
their preservation entirely depended on admitting them ; but -they refused 
to listen to his request ; and prince Maurice- still entertained the hopes -of 
being able to bring the siege to the desired conclusion. ^ 

At length the archduke, having come himself to Bois le Due, endeavour- 
ed, but in vain, to overcome the obstinacy of the citizens, till having ob- 
taiped their permission to suffer a body of Walloons to pass through the 
town, under the pretext of their being necessary to oppose the enemy on 
the other side, he called them together while the. Walloons were within 
the walls, and once more represented to them the necessity of yielding to 
his desire, if they meant to preserve their religion and their liberty. Tbey 
remained still as averse as ever to his proposal ; bnt believing that, while 
so great a number of troops were within the town, it woald be in vain to 
refuse their consent, they agreed with much reluctance to admit a garri- 
son of thtee thousand regular forces : and at the same time a lai^ sup- 
ply of stores and provisions were introduced. . 

The two armies continued for some time longer in sight of each other, 
and several skipmishes past between them with various success. At length 
prince Maurice despairing, on account of the approach of wint^, to bring 
the siege to the desired issue, abandoned his entrenchments, and retired 
in good order to some distance from the town. There he remained a 
whole day, in expectation that the enemy might now be induced to risk a 
battle ; but being informed, that so far from intending this, they hsid* as 
soon as he left his entrenchments, directed their march towards the inte*" 
rior parts of the province, he broke up his camp,<and put his troops into 
winter-quarters. 

To the mutineers, who represented to him that Hochstrate was too small 
for their accommodation, he assigned the town of Grave, of which he him- 
self was lord paramount, retaining the citadel in his own hands, and requir 
ing that Hochstrate should be put into his possession. He likewise entered 
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on this occasion into a new agreement with them ; the conditions Of '^^ 
wMch they continued religionsly to fulfil till the following year, 
wb^n the archduke, standing much in need of their assistance, and dread- 
ing that many of his other troops were about to join the&i, found it neces- 
sary to grant them an act of indemnity for all past offences, together with 
full and immediate payment of their arrears"*. 

In the course of the transactions related in this book, an import- 
ant e?ent happened, in which both the contending powers were «iMi«eter 
equally interested ; the death of Elizabeth, queen of England. jJif^JJ;^ 
This great princess, whose reign was so long and prosperous, had oi Eog^ 
through her whole life enjoyed uninterrupted health, wliich she 
had been careful to preserve by regular Exercise, and the strictest temper- 
aoce. But towards the end of the preceding year, having been seized with 
a cold, which confined her for several days, she found her strength con* 
siderably impaired ; and, in the hopes of deriving benefit from a change of 
air, she removed from Westminster to Richmond ; but there she grew daily 
worse, could neither sleep nor eat as usual ; and though her pulse was re- 
gular, she complained of a burning heat in her stomach, and a perpetual 
thirst. Both her looks and spirits had from the beginning been greatly af- 
fected : business of every kind had become an intolerable burthen to her; 
and at length she sunk into a deep melancholy, expressing the anguish of 
her mind by tears and groans, and obstinately refusing nourishment, as well 
as all the medicines which the physicians prescribed for her re- 
covery. This melancholy might have entirely proceeded from gume** 
her bodily indisposition, although, from some late discoveries, **^* 
there is ground to believe that it was greatly heightened, if not principally 
occasioned, by remorse and grief, conceived on account of her having or- 
dered the execution of her favourite, the earl of Essex. But to whatever 
cause her dejection of mind was owing, it preyed upon her exhausted 
frame, and in a few weeks put a period to her life, in the seventieth year 
of her age, and the forty-fifth of her reign. 

It is not surprising that we meet with such contradictory descriptions of 
the character of this princess in the contemporary historians, whose passions 
were too much inflamed to suffer them to. judge impartially of her charac- 
ter : but it would seem impossible for any person, who is not blinded by 
prejudice, to refuse her a place among the most illustrious princes of whom 
we read, either in ancient or in modern times. 

She was not indeed exempt from the imperfections that are incident to 
humanity; and she- was subject to several of those weaknesses which cha- 
racterise her sex. She cannot be vindicated firom the imputation of female 
vanity, and the love of admiration, on account of her exterior accomplish- 
ments. We should have loted her more, if she had been more gentle and 
indulgent, less imperious and violent, and more candid and sincere. From 
natural temper, her passions of every kind were strong and vehement, and, 
among her courtiers, they sometimes betrayed her into improprieties ; but 
they were almost never permitted to influence her public conduct, which 
was uniformly regulated by the principles of prudence, and a regard for the 
public good : even her ambition was controlled and governed by these 
principles, of which^he gave a rare and signal proof, when she refused to 
accept of the sovereignty of the United Provinces. Her penetration and 
sagacity, her prudence and foresight, her intrepidity in the midst ol danger, 
her activity and vigour, her steadiness and. perseverance, and her wise 
ieconomy, which prompted her to save every unnecessary expense^ how- 

m Van Mttercn, lib. xxv. xxvi. BeitfiTogUo, part lil lili. vil FiMccii Chromc«, ann. 1063. 
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ever small, while it permitted and enabled her to undergo the greatest, 
'^^' when necessity required : these qualities in her character, which ^e 
acknowledged by her enemies as well as her admirers, no prince of whom 
we read in history appears to have possessed in a more eminent degree. 

Few princes ha?e been placed in so difficult circumstances, or have had 
80 many and such formidable enemies to oppose ; yet almost no prince ever 
enjoyed a reign so long and prosperous. While the neighouring nations 
were almost continually involyed in the calamities of war, she was able, 
notwithstanding the unremitted attempts of her foreign enemies and her 
popish subjects, to preserve her dominions in almost uninterrupted peace. 
Nor did her own subjects only reap the fruits of her great abilities, but 
her friends were every where supported and protected by her power ; 
while her enemies, though possessed of much greater resources, were either 
checked and restrained, or humbled and overcome. Without her judicious 
interposition, the Reformation in Scotland must have been extinguished ; a 
race of popish princes must have inherited the crown of that kingdom ; and 
the difference of religion there, and in England, joined to the hereditary 
right of the Scottish princes to the English throne, whilst it must have 
proved a copious source of 'discord, would long have prevented the anion 
of two nations, which must have oflen been unhappy while they remained- 
divided, and were, by nature, destined to be one. Nor were tiie benefits 
which mankind derived from her wise and active reign confined to Britain ; 
but it is likewise probable, that without her aid and her exertions, the pro<- 
testants in France must have been extirpated ; the best and greatest of the 
Freneh monarchs must have been excluded from the throne ; France itself 
must have sunk under the Spanish yoke ; the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces must have been crushed in its infancy ; and an overgrown and enor* 
mous power established, which must have overwhelmed the liberties of 
Europe, and prolonged the reign of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition. 

Her death gave equal sorrow to the Dutch, as it afforded joy to the arch- 
dukes and the court of Spain. The former were thereby deprived of a 
powerful friend, who had oflen supported them in the time of their distress ; 
whereas the latter were delivered from a determined enemy, by whom they 
had been lo^g controlled in all their enterprises. 

The affliction of' the former was the. more sincere, because they had 
ground to suspect that Elizabeth's successor had not the same favourable 
sentiments of their cause, nor the same affection for their republic as the 
queen had entertained. James, though of a gentle and indulg- 
Swai. ent temper, averse to the exercise of despotic power, had con- 
fiHSand. ceived the most extravagant notions of the measure of obedience 
due from subjects to their prince ; and, being naturally open and 
unreserved, had, on some occasions, condemned the conduct of the United 
States, and given them the name of rebels to their rightful sovereign. The 
court of Spain, desirous to conciliate his favour, had, before the death of 
Elizabeth, made him an offer of their assistance to vindicate his right to 
the English crown, in ca^e he should meet with opposition. Intelligence 
of the queen's death had no sooner reached the Netherlands than ^e arch- 
duke, considering the war with England as at an end, had issued a proclama- 
tion, forbidding all hostilities against the subjects of^e king of England, 
and ordering all the Scotch and English prisoners to be set at liberty^. The 
like orders were issued by the court of Spain. And, in return to these ad- 
vances, James, by proclamation, recalled the letters of marque which had 

been granted agaitist the Spaniards by Elizabeth. 

' .. 

 See Gonsalez Davila. 
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Prom these concnrriDg circamstances, the states perceiyed how Kt- 
tie grouDd they had to hope for the friendship of the English monarch. 
Tbey resolved, however, th^t nothing should be wanting on their part, which 
might induce him to change hid sentiments, and, for this end, they sent a 
solemn embassy, at the head of which were the celebrated Barneyelt, Lord 
of Tempel, and prince Henry Frederick, brother to prince Maurice, to 
congratulate him on his accession, and to solicit his renewing the alliance 
which had subsisted hetween them and Elizabeth. 

These ambassadors, on their arrival in London, found that *,yjm^|^ 
the suspicions which the states had entertained of the king's fvom Hoibmd, 
prejudice against them, were but too well founded. James still &|^IS^^S^ 
continued to employ the same disrespectful language, when he gSS^Sl,^'"^ 
spoke of their republic, as formerly ; nor could they at first ob- 
tain an audience. After some delay, they were at length admitted into his 
presence, through the persuasion of his English counsellors. But though 
Barnevelt exerted all his eloquence, which he possessed in so eminent a 
degree, to make him sensible of the danger to which Britain would be ex- 
posed, if, by withholding his assistance, he should suffer the United Provin- 
ces to fall back again under the dominion of Spain, he could only draw from 
him a general and vague reply : '* That he had not, at present, leisure to 
consider fully of the subject which had been proposed to his consideration, 
and would not, therefore, now declare what resolution he should form ; but 
lie was himself desirous to live at peace with them, and all his neighbours ; 
aad, in case they would imitate his example, he would cheerfully employ his 
good offices to procure them peace with Spain, upon reasonable terms." 

It sufficiently appeared from this reply, that the plan of conduct which 
the king had formed was extremely different from that which had been pur- 
sued by his predecessor ; and the ambassadors would have immediately 
returned home, in despair of being able to interest him in their behalf, had 
not they been in daily expectation of the arrival of the French ambassador ; 
through whose intercession they hoped that James might be induced to lend 
a more favourable ear to their request. 

Henry had appointed for his ambassador to England, on this occasion, the 
marquis of Rosni <>, whom, on account of his superior talents and fidelity, 
he esteemed the most of all his ministers. . No subject had ever performed 
more important services to his prince ; and Henry could not, without great 
inconvenience, spare a minister so necessary to him in the administration of 
his kingdom. But, from various reports, which were propagated at this 
time, he had conceived a suspicion that James might be persuaded to enter 
into an alliance with the court of Spain ; and no person he believed waa 
more likely to engage him to alter his intention than Rosni, whom he high- 
ly respected, on account of hid inviolable attachment to the protestant re- 
ligion, and used to celebrate as the greatest statesman in Europe. . 

James was highly pleased with Henry's choice of his ambassador, and re- 
ceived him wiUi more than ordinary marks of distinction and regard. It 
had been reported to him by some of the partisans of Spain » that Henry, 
and even Rosni himself, had spoken disrespectfully of his character p ; and 
James so far descended from his dignity as to mention what he had heard 
to the marquis ; but the impression which it had made upon him was easily 
effaced ; and Rosni, from his first audience, conceived the hopes of being 
able to accomplish the object of his embassy. 

A party among the English ministers were, not without reason, suspect- 

9 Aaerwards duke of Sully. 

p U was reported to hiiBi that Hovry had called him esptam of arts, and olerk of ttrms. 
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ed to be attached to the iDterests of Spaia ; and others^ dreading the 
^^^ difficulties which thej must encounter in providing funds for carrying 
on the war, were averse to all engagements either to France or the states- 
general. From these men, the proposals of the French monarch met with 
considerable opposition. But the ambassador, having been admitted by the 
king to a private audience, and having explained to him at full length bis mas- 
ter's views, which he showed were all calculated to promote the general in- 
terest of Europe, and the security of the protestant religion, whereas the 
court of Spain were daily giving fresh proofs of the most inordinate and tur- 
bulent ambition ; he had the address to convince him, that a regard to the 
safety of his dominions, as well as the interest of his religion, required that 
he should join himself with France, and resolve to support the United Pro- 
vinces, /i treaty of alliance to this purpose was accordingly drawn up, and 
soon after signed and ratified ; of which the following were the principal 

articles : 

That the two kings should mutually contribute their assistance to prevent 
the Dutch from being overpowered by the Spaniards ; that, for this purpose, 
a sufficient number of troops should be le tried within the dominions of the 
king of England, and sent from thence to the Netherlands as soon as possi- 
ble ; that the whole expense of these troops should be defrayed by the 
king ot France, but that the half 4 of what he advanced should be deducted 
from the debt which he owed to Elizabeth. It was resolved, that in order 
to avoid an open rupture with the court of Spain, the utmost secrecy should 
be observed in levying the troops and in transporting them to the continent ; 
but it was agreed, that in case these transactions could not be concealed, and 
the Spaniards, in revenge for the assistance afforded to the Dutch, should 
attack either, or both of the contracting princes, they should mutually as- 
sist each other, and furnish such a numl^r of troops, to be employed by sea 
or land, as should be judged sufficient for their iputual defence, and the pre- 
servation of the United Province '. . 

James immediately fulfilled his parts of this agreement, by giving secret 
orders to the lord Buccleugh to raise a body of two thousand men in Scot- 
land, who sonie months afler were sent over to join the army of the states •• 
The archdukes and the court of Spain were greatly alarmed, when 
they heard of the kind reception which the king had given to the 
French ambassador, and they suspected that some treaty .had been conclud- 
ed between them, it does not, however, appear that they received par- 
ticular intelligence of the purport of it ; and they still entertained the 
hopes of being able to ^il James in their interest. 

The archdukes had early sent over the count D'Aremberg, as their am- 
bassador, to congratulate him on his accession ; and soon after, Don John 
de Taxis, count of Villa Mediana, arrived in the same capacity from Spain. 
It was commonly believed that the former of these nobleman, who was 
esteemed as a soldier, but was extremely ill qqaltfied for his present em- 
plo;yment, bad, sopn after his arrival in England, given his countenance to 
a conspiracy, formed by the lords Grey, Cobham, sir Walter Raleigh, and 
Others, for subverting the present government, and raising Arabella Stuart 
to the throne. It would seem that he had, at least, lent an ear to the con- 
spirators, without thinking it incumbent on him to communicate their inten- 
tention to the king's ministers ; and by this imprudent conduct he rendered 
himself so obnoxious to James, that, in his hands, no treaty of agreement 
with his master could have succeeded. But James was still as much as 

q Grotius says two thirds. \ r Sally's Memoirs, book xvi. Carte's History of England. 
• Carte and Metereo, Vittorio Siri, torn. i. p. 14S, For the precise sum due to £l(zabeth, 
i^e SuUy, book xzi. naar tbe beginniog. 
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ei^er bent on peace witti Spain, nor had he meant to precinde himself 
from conclading it by his treaty of alHimce with the French, monarch. 

Taxis left no art untried to confirm him in tfaif pacific disposition ; and, 
at the same time, laboured to remove those prejudices against the Spaniaids 
which he had long entertained, and had been lately awakened by count 
D*Aremberg'd concern in the conspiracy. He was warmly seconded by 
the queen, who, being attached to the Spanish interest, had eonceived the 
desire of having the young prince her son, married to the infanta : and, by 
bribes and promises, it was believed,' he had gained over a considerable 
party of the English counsellors. 

The French king and the states-general thought they had much reason to 
dread the influence of such powerful agents^ and they employed all their 
iaterest to counteract them, and to divert the king from his intention. 
James gave them repeated assurances, that Hei^ry should have no gronnd 
to complain of him for any1)reach of the alliance into, which he had solatdy 
entered, nor the states for being inattentive to their interest ; but the pre- 
sent situation of his affairs, he told them, rendered it necessary for him to 
pot an end to the Spanish war. 

He accordingly gave orders to' his ministers for holding conferenc§sJ<^' 
this purpose, with the Spanish and Flemish ambassadors, and in the mean 
. time caused an entire stop to be put to all hostilities. ^^-^ 
\ Those appointed by the archdukes were D'Araitflferg, and Richard of 
i Verreicken ; and Rouida, a seriator of MHan, hM come over to the assis- 
tance of Taxis. 

I The letter vvhich Taxis brought to James from the king of Spain was 
addressed to him not in the usual style, To our Brother, but. To our Cou- 
sin ; and, in enumerating James's titles, though France Was mentioned, 
Ireland was omitted. James laughed at the latter of these absurdities, into 
i which he supposed the Spanish court had been led,, by th^ir comf^isance 
to the pope, who had published a bull, dedariog Ireland to be a fief of the 
holy see ; but he sharply expressed his resentment at the term Cousin. 

It soon appeared that the claims of the two nations on each other were 
hut few in number. No conquests had been made by either of the two parties, 
which the other could insist to have restored ; and neither of them claimed 
an indemnification for the expenses of the war ; but there were two points 
which Were difficult t6 be adjusted, dnd occasioned tbe holding of many 
I conferences. The Spaniards, on the one hand, insisted that James should 
engage to prevent his subjects from entering for the future into the service 
of the United States ; and he, on the other, required that they should enjoy 
the liberty of trade to the Indies. 

The Spanish ambassador represented, that his master had expected to 
, ^nd in his Britannic majesty a good and faithful ally, and hoped to have 
i formed an offensive and defensive alliance with him, but if he W9S still deter* 
^ined, in imitation of his [iredecessor, to give assistance to tbe rebels in the 
Netherlands, it was impossible but the catholic king must consider htm 
I'ather as an enemy than a friend. The English commissioners replied, that , 
! their master could not now regard the Dutch in the light of rebels ; their 
' sovereignty had been acknowledged by some of the greatest princes in 
I Knrope ; and the king had, on his accession, found so close a connexion 
sobsistiDg between them and his English subjects as could not be dissolv- 
\ ^d without considerable prejudice to his kingdom : he was there- 
r fore resolved to permit them to make levies within his dominions ^^ Ipiiin 
^formerly; but as he intended to observe a strict neutrality, J^u*^- 
he was ready to grant ihe same permission to tbe archdukes and . . 
the king of Spain, and farther to engage that he should not send any of his 

8 
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1004* ^^° troops to the aasktance of the states, nor foriHsh them either 
whb money or with miKtary stores. The Spanish commissioners find- 
ing, afler several conferences, that all their remonstrances on this head 
proved ineffectnal, were obliged to acquiesce in the king's proposal. 

The other article above mentioned, which related to the India trade, 
was the subject of several conferences, and of great altercation between 
the commissioners. The Spaniards maintained that, as they were the first 
discoverers of the Indies, and their right to these countries had been con- 
firmed by the sovereign pontiff, no other nation was entitled to trade there 
without their permission ; that for weighty reasons they had refused to grant 
this permission, not only to the king of France in the treaty of Vervios, 
but likewise to the emperor, and to the archdukes ; that these reasons still 
subsisted, ahd therefore they must not only decline granting it to the Eng- 
lish, but insist that the king of England shall, by proclamation, prohibit all 
his subjects from continuing to trade in India^ %8 they had done for some 
years past. 

This chimerical pretension was treated by the English commissioners 
with the contempt which it merited ; the Spaniards themselves had traded 
to many parts of India, besides those where they had established their do- 
minion ; and no reason could be given why the English should not enjoy 
the same liberty. James peremptorily refused to publish the prohibition 
which was requested of him. ' His subjects had for many years been in 
possession of the India trade, and he resolved that they should not be de- 
prived of it by any article in the present treaty. 

The disputes on this subject rose to so great a height as to give ground 
to apprehend that the conferences woul^ have proved abortive ; but, as 
both parties were eagerly bent on pea(;e, it was at length proposed that no 
mention whatever should be made of the Indies in the treaty ; and to this 
proposal they both yielded their consent. 

All the other articles were easily adjusted ; but as Taxis had not pleni- 
potentiary powers, the signing of it was delayed for some time longer. 
This however had been reserved for Don John de Velasco, duke of Frias, 
andjconstable of Castile, who, several months before bad come to Brussels, 
in his way to England, but had remained till now in Flanders, either on ac- 
count of his health, which was the excuse he offered for his delay, or, as was 
suspected by the EngUsh, because he judged it to be incompatible with his 
dignity to come over to England till he knew that peace would certainly be 
concluded. He had requested the English monarch to send his commis- 
sioners to treat with him in (he Netherlands ; but Jalkies declined comply- 
ing with this request, because the Catholic king, he said, had first offered to 
send his ambassador to England, and he chose to have the treaty carried on 
under his own eye\ 

Velasco arrived at Dover on the 6th of August, and was from thence 
conducted by some English noblemen sent to receive him, with great pomp, 
to London. The treaty was signed on the 19th of August, and next day was 
ratified by the king «. The publication of it gave general satisfaction both 
to the Spanish and English nations ; but was unacceptable to the English 
sailors, because they alone, by the numerous captures they had made, had 
derived any advantage from the war ". 

During the course of these niegociations, the war in the Netherlands was 
carried on with more than ordinary vigour. The siege of Ostend had last- 

t Carte, Sa1||y, Beaumont, Meteren, and Sin Mem. reeondUe, torn. i. |». 200, See. 
« It itrai not tni the following year that the earl of Nottingham, lord high admiral, ivai leat 
to Madrid to witaen the notifioation of this treaQr, by the king of Spain. 
▼ For farther pirtiSQlara reUtiog to thii treaty, see App<»dw; A. 
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ed for more than two years and a balf« and the besiegers, during all that 
tirne^ had exerted their utmost strength and skill ; jet so vigorous was . 
the opposition which they received from the garrison, that they had not been 
able to make any considerable impression Oq the place. Those huge ma- 
chines, above mentioned, which were intended for blocking up the can^l, 
were do sooner brought within reach of the artillery of the towQ, than, by 
the well'directed sbotof the besieged, they were either demolished or set 
on fire* The besieged, too made innumerable sallies, in which they dis- 
played the most determined intrepidity, and completed the destruction of 
such parts of the Spanish works .as could not be reached by the artillery. 

The principal engineer e^mployed in constructing these works was Pom- 
peo Targon^, an Italian, who possessed an inventive genius, but had never 
till DOW eojoyed an opportunity of reducing his theories to practice.. Of 
this man'« ingenuity the archduke unfortunately, entertained too favourable 
an opinion, and was thus too easily induced to approve of projects, which> 
on trial, were found impracticable, but were attended in the execution with 
immeDse expense. His machines were all constructed at some distance 
from the town ; but when they were brought forward to the places where 
they were to be used, they were exposed, either to the violence of the tide, 
or to the fire of the besieged ; anci it often happened that works were in a 
kw hours destroyed, or rendered useless, on which the labour of many 
weeks had been employed. 

The archduke came at length to be undeceived in the expectations which 
he had formed of the suQcess of these works. His patience was now great- 
ly exhausted ; and he began to suspect that the repeated disappointments 
which he had met wi^h must be in a great measure owing to the want of 
skill or of vigour on the part of those to whom he had committed the con- 
duct of the siege. 

The marquis of Spinola had been only a few months in the Netherlands, 
aod, till his arrival there, had never witnessed smy military. operations : 
yet Albeit, with the consent of the cpurt of Spain, resolved to 
devolve on him the command of th^ ariny, and the prosecution ^^|^ 
of this siege, in which the strenuous efforts of his most experi- uie sp^ . 
enced commajiders had been of so little avail. In forming this ^i^^^ 
resolation it was generally believed that, in the issue, he would Se^ »». 
^d that he had been betrayed into still greater imprudence than Sola. 
when he reposed such undeserved confidence in the abilities of 
TargoD^, and many of his officers were greatly incensed at a choice 90 ex- 
pressive of his distrust in their abilities ; but having conceived a high ad- 
miration of Spinola, partly on account of his spirited conduct in some enter- 
prises of small importance in which he had been engaged^ and partly from 
the prudence and sagacity of which he had given proof as oflen as he had 
consulted him en the conduct of the war, Albert persisted in his resolution, . 
^d was justified by the event. 

Spinola was highly pleased with so flattering a distinction, but could not 
avoid feehng much anxiety when the archduke communicated to him his * 
iotention. He hesitated for some time whether to accept, at so critical a 
JQDcture, of so important a command, in which, instead of acquiring fame, 
he might, at his very entrance upon the military life, expose himself to so 
great a risk of incurring censure and reproach; and therefore, before he 
^reed to the archduke's proposal, he convened together such of the offi- ' 
cers as he confided in, and desired them deliberately to consider whether it 
was practicable to bring the siege of Ostend to the desired conclusion. 

These men differed widely from each other in their sentiments on the 
^y ect, and ojily contributed to increase his perplexity. But, being consci* 
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oas of resoarces within himself, of which those who attempted to 
dissuade him could form no cooception, his hopes and his ambitiou at 
leogth prevailed over his doubts aod fears, and determined him to accept 
of the command. 

The failure of many enterprises, he belie?ed, had been greatly owing to 
the mutinous spirit of the troops, occasioned by the irregularity of their 
pay ; and to remedy this evil wa» the first object to which he applied his 
attention. Upon enquiry, he found that large sums of money had been mis- 
applied, or embezzled by those who had the care of the military chest. 
These persons he dismissed from their employments, and substituted 
others, upon a plan of greater oeconomy, in their room. But he still per- 
ceived that the military funds were too small to enable him to keep the 
troops in good humour, and at the same time to carry on successfully all 
the expensive operations of the siege^-* Of the truth of this he spared no 
pains to convince the arcihduke and the Spknish ministers ; and, in the 
mean time, till they should devise expedients for Crushing him with more 
ample supplies, he pledged his private fortune for such considerable sums 
as put it in his power to give instant satisfaction to the troops. 

In conducting the operations of the siege, bis deference for the judgment 
of the archduke determined him to persist for some time longer in the at- 
tempt, which had cost so much expense of blood and labour, to intercept the 
navigation of the canal ; and, in order to form the intended dyke, and bat- 
teries on the banks of it, great quantities of stones and earth, and other 
mateif'ials, were brought from a distance, on floats or rafts constructed by 
Targon^. But this work, being exposed both to the fire and the sallies of 
the besieged, advanced slowly. It could not be fiwhed, he perceived, for 
many months ; and, even when it should be finished, though it would ren- 
der the navigation of the canal more difficult to the Dutch ships ; yet many 
of them, he foresaw, by taking advant^^e of the night, and winds and tides, 
might elude his batteries, and the garrison still continue to receive supplies. 
In order to prevent this, Targoo^ had, with the archduke's approbation, be- 
gun to erect, on large boaU strpdgly bound together, a huge floating castle, 
which he proposed to station in the mouth of the canal, and to plant it with 
cannon. Bpt Spioola considet'ed this project as chimericaL A pile so huge 
an^tdnwieldy could not, he suspected, be brought from the place Where the 
engineer was employed in building it, to the mouth of the cansll ^although 
it should be found practicable to do this, yet the machine would not long 
resist the violence of the tide j and, unless a dyke of an extraordinary 
height and strength could be raised to shelter it, it would soon be demolish- 
ed by the artillery of the town. 

Determined by these motives, Spinola abandoned the design of blocking 
up the canal, and resolved, henceforth, to employ his whole strei^gth ia 
carrying on the siege by mines, batteries, and assat^lts. The archduke, not- 
withstanding the repulse which he bad met with in the assault above related, 
would, on the sfecond day after, have resumed his attempt, if the troops, 
discontented with hii^ treatment of them on that occasion, had not refused 
to obey. But the whole army was now under the most perfect discipline ; 
and having no longer any ground to complain of their want of pay, tbcy 
were ready to give every proof of their attachment to their general, (txam 
whom they had received so much greater attention than had formerly been 
shewn them. Encouraged by this disposition of his army, Spinola issued 
his orders for a general assault, in the same quarter where the former one 
had failed, at the small canal which encompassed the fortifications on the 
west. In order to inspire his troops with emulation, he divided them into 
four battalions, one of which was entirely composed of Germans, the second 
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of Spaniards, the third of Italians, and the foarth of Walloons, and 
other soldiers raised in the coanty of Burgundy. Great quantities 
of material^ had been pro?ided for farminft dykes across the canal, at Uiose 
parts where he intended the troops should pass ; and the foremost ranks 
were ordered to carry before them a sort of rampart formed of twigs 
and faggots, to screen them from the fire of the enemy's small arnw in 
their approach. : 

The garrison having received intelligence of his design, were well pre- 
])ared for their defence ; and the assailants had no sooner entered the canal 
than they began a dreadful fir^ upon tfaem, both with their small arms and 
their artillery.' Great numbers fell, notwithstanding the precautions which 
had been taken : still hoitever they continQod to advance. The WaHoons 
having been stationed i»rthest from the sea, where the canal was of the 
smallest depth, were the first whoarrived on the other side, and the rest of 
the army qaickly followed*. The garrison still maintained their ground, 
and kept up an incessant fire, by which the bravest of the assailants fell in 
heaps above one another. Spinola was in the midst of his troops, giving 
orders, and eihorting them to persevere. They were animated by his ex- 
ample, as well as his exhortations ; and it being now become more danger- 
ous to retreat than to advance, they hastened forward with the most despe- 
rate intrepidity, and attacked the ravelins and half moons which defended 
the counterscarp. The garrison withstood their fury for some time ; but 
at length, after great numbers had iallen on both sides, they were compelled 
to abandon their, outworks, and retire within the ditch. 

Spinola could not at this time attempt with safety to proceed any farther 
ia the attack ; but bavipg covered his men from the enemy's fire, be Imme- 
diately began, by working trenches, to make stili nearer approaches to the 
places. 

The states-general wfere in the mean -time deliberating whether to at- 
tempt to raise the siege, by marching the army to Dstend ; or to undertake 
some new conquest on the coast of Flanders, by which the loss of Ostend, 
which they had now more reason to dread than ever, might be compen- 
sated. AAer mature deliberation, the latter of these measures was adopt- 
ed, as the easiest to be carried into execution ; and it was agreed to under* 
take the reduction of Slujrs^ which, as it lay nearer to the United Provin- 
ces, would prove in every respect a more valuable possession than 
Ostend. 

The troops were ordered to rendezvous ai Williamstadt, where prince 
Maurice, attended by the deputies of the states, arrived on the 124th of 
April, and next day he set sail with upwards of twelve thousand men for 
the isle of Cadsant, which is separated from Sluys by the great cainaK Hav- 
iog disembarked without opposition, he soon reduced all the forts upon the 
islands From Cadsant he passed over into that part of Flanders tvhich lies 
to the eastward of Sluys, and laid siege to a strong fort called $t Catherine. 
The garrison of this fort having made a more vigorous resistance than he 
expected, he resolved, rather than be detained before it any longer, to 
leave it behind him in the enemy's possession, and gave orders for having 
his artillery drawn off in the middle of the night ; but one of his cannon 
having sunk in a marsh, a great number of sailors were employed in raising 
it, who made. so great a bustle and noise, that the garrison, believing the 
whole Dutch army to be at band, and that they were removing their artil- 
lery to a more advantageous situation, in onler to risnew the attack, were 
seized with a panic, and fled precipitately towards isendyck. Of this nn- 

w BentiToglio^ part iii. Kb. vii. x See p. 2S7, of Philip IL 
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1004 ^^^<^^^^ event the prince received intelligence next morning, when 
he took possession of the fort : and . from thence he proceeded to 
Ityndyck, Ardenboarg, and other places, all of which he easily compelled 
to surrender. 

In the mean time Spinola, having been informed by Serrano, the gover- 
nor of Sluys, of the danger which threatened him, sent him a reinforce- 
ment of three hundred men. With this reinforcement, joined to as great 
a number of the garrison as coqld be spared, Serrano, who was an officer 
distinguished for his activity and enterprise, resolved to embrace the op- 
portunity which the present distance of prince Maorice's army afforded 
him, to make an attacK on t}ie isle of Cadsant. ' 

Had his design succeeded, he must have got possession of all the Dutch 
transports, together with their military stores, and thus have rendered it 
impracticable for Maurice to . proceed in his intended enterprise against 
Sluys. Some companies of Scotch troops, which had b^en stationed in 
Cadsant, having no apprehension of danger, were off their guard, and Ser- 
rano had time to land sis hundred of his men without opposition ; but the 
Scots, having soon received intelligence of their landing, set out instantly to 
oppose them ; and haying come upon them before they were completely 
fymed, attacked them with uncommon fury, and drove them back in great 
confusion to their boats. 

The prince had now subdued all the fortified places .which lay to the 
east of Sluys, and was advancing westward, when he was inet by Velasco, 
general of the archduke's cavalry, who baA been sent to obstruct his pro.-. 
gress. Velasco had posted his troops in a strong situation, near Dam, 
which stands on the canal of Bruges. He had the good fortune in the be- 
ginning to repulse a party of the Dutch horse, who were sent before the 
rest of the army to attack his intrenchments ; but the infantry coming up, 
he was overpowered by numbers. About eight hundred of his men were 
killed and taken prisoners, and he himself wiUi the rest was obliged to re- 
tire precipitately towards Dam. 

After this success, Maurice, judging it unnecessary to lose time in laying 
siege to this fort, proceeded in his march, and with little difficulty, made 
himself master of all the forts on the great canal, by which Sluys commu-. 
nicates with the sea ; immediately after which, he assigned their several 
stations to his trpops in the neighbourhood of the town, and began to form 
a line^ of circumvallation round the place, by working deep intrenchments 
where the soil permitted, casting bridges over the numberless little canals 
and rivulets, by which the ground is almost every where intersected, and 
fortifying the whole at certain distances with redoubts y. 

. In these laborious operations several weeks were employed ; and before 
the works were finished, the archduke found means, at different times, to 
reinforce the garrison with fifteen hundred men Prince Maurice 
li^i.°^ w^8 not sorry for the introduction of these troops into the town. 
He had received certain intelligence that the stock of provisions io: 
the place was not sufficient long to support <.so great a number ; he had 
no intention to carry on the siege by batteries or assaults, and he hQped 
soon to be able to render the blockade. so complete, as to prevent the en- 
trance of supplies. 

The archduke, on the other hand, expected ere lopg to be able to raise 
the siege, and dreaded no danger but from the weakness of the garrison* 
He was deeply sensible of the great importance of Sluys, which besides af- 

y In order more deeply to impress the minds of his soldiers with a sense of the importance of 
their present enterprise, Maurice appointed the Slit of May to be obserTed as a day of fiuting 
lind of prayer to the AbDi|;hty, for his Messbg npoa th^ amia 
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fording the moat commodioaff retreat to the Spaoisb gallies, was cooTe- 
niently sittiated for an invasion of the United Provinces, and enabled him ^'^' 
to give great annoyance to their trade. He could not, however, persuade- 
himself to forego the fruits of bis long-continued labours before Ostend, 
by raising the siege of that place ; but he resolved for time to suspend his 
operations there, and signified to Spinola his desire that he should imme- 
diately march to the relief of Slqys, leaving no more troops behind him 
than were sufficient to restrain the sallies of the garrison. 

Spinola, who was well acqnainted with the character of prince Mau* 
rice, had a just sense of the difficulty of carrying the archduke's design 
into execution, and rempustrated against it as impracticable ; but finding 
that Albert could not be prevailed on to alter his resolution, he agreed to 
accept of the command, upon condition that the officers of the greatest ei^« 
perience should accompany him in the e;cpedition. He could hardly flatter 
hio^elf with the hopes of success, and he wished that others should par- 
take in the censure which he was likely to incur. The archduke readily 
consented to this proposal ; and, being joined on this occasion by a gre^t 
number of the mutineers, i^ho had been persuaded to return to their duty, 
he began his march with six thousand foot and two thousand horse^ besides 
a train of. artillery, and a large convoy of provisions. 

The garrison of Sluys had already begun to suffer greatly from the want 
of wholesome food ; and Serrano had repeatedly sent notice, that without 
a supply he could not possibly hold out for many days longer. Spinola 
therefore advanced towards Sluys with the utmost expedition ; and, having 
received intelligence that the weakest part of the enemy's lines was at a 
village called Tervarde, he made an attack upon them in that quarter in 
the middle of the night. But the Dutch troops were prepared for his re- 
ception ; and though be had taken every, precaution to insure success, he 
was obliged, after repeated attempts, to retire with considerable loss. 

He tl^n fetched a compass round by Ardenbourgh, and directed his 
march towards the isle of Cadsant, in the hopes of making himself master 
of that island, from whence he might by water introduce provisions into 
Sluys. He expected to have come upon the enemy in surprise^ by fording 
the canal which se^parates Cadsant from Flanders on the east. But prince 
Maurice, having suspected his design, had planted a half-moon battery 
there, and stationed some select troops to dispute bis passage, under count 
William of Nassau. Over thes^ troops, Spinola at first gained some ad- 
vantage, and drew them from the battery ; but Maurice himself, coming up 
with fresh troops to their assistance, Spinola was, at length, obliged 
to abandon bis attempt, after an obstinate contest, in which he snf- ^'^"^ 
fered the loss of five hundred killed, and as many wounded. 

Had not Spinola entered With reluctance on his present enterprise, his 
prudence might justly have been impeached ; but as his disapprobation of 
it, and his diffidence of success, were known to the enemy by intercepted 
letters, as it had been known from the beginning to his friends, and nothing 
had been wanting oa, his part to carry it into successful execution, it serv- 
ed, notwithstanding his repulse, to heighten his character for military skilly 
and confirmed the archdt&e in the high^opini6n which he entertained of his' 
abilities. 

He returned without delay to Ostend ; and, on the second day 
after his retreat, Serrano, the governor of Sluys, capitulated upon Aqfost i». 
hoQoutable terms. His garrison amounted to four thousand men, 
besides a great number of slaves, who had formerly been em- mSrsja^ 
ployed on board the gallies : but his stock of provisions, had, 
several days before, been entirely consumed^ and the strength of the sol- 
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dien was so moch impaired, lint more tiuui «xtj of thevi died 
OD the road to Dam, wliich is only two hours march from Siojt. 

Bj one article of the capitalatioo, all the artillery and military stores, 
and by another, all the ships and ten Spanidi galliea, which had so long 
iofested the Datch trade, were delitered into the hands of the conqn^vr. 

Poarteeo handred slares, the greater part of whom were Turks, were 
set at liberty ; and as many of them chose to retnm to their native country, 
the United States, in order to conciliate the friendship of the Corsairs, 
treated them with great humanity while they remained in Holland, and 
afterwards sent them in Dutch ships to Barbary *- 

The glory which prince Maurice acquired from so important a conquest 
was greatly heightened by the comparison which men generally instituted 
between the rapidity of hi^ progress, and the slowness of that of the Spa- 
niards before CMend. Judicious observers thought there was hardly room 
for this. comparison, the two cases being extremely different in tiue most 
important respects from each other ; but it was universally acknowledged 
that Maurice had, on no former occasion, discovered greater vigour and 
vigilance, or greater military skill. 

The archduke, on the other hand, was severely morti6ed ; nor was he 
entirely free from apprehensions of being ere long subjected to a still great- 
er mortification, as a considerable part of the season fit for action still re- 
mained, and he expected that Maurice, whose army had suffered ahnost no 
diminution, would next attempt lo compel him to raise the siege of Ostend. 
In order to prevent this, which he would have considered as the greatest 
calamity that could beCall bim, he gave immediate orders for strengthening 
the fortifications of Dam, Blackenberg, and other places, by which the 
prince'8 army could approach 

But Maurice had no intentioD of entering so fiir into an enemy's country, 
whose forces were superior in number to his own ; and the states-general, 
highly satisfied with the success which had already attended their arms, re- 
solved to employ the remainder of the season in securing their new con- 
quests. No expense was spared to render Sluys impregnable, and Cadsant, 
Isyndyck. and several other places in the neighbourhood of Sluys, were 
strongly fortified. 

The marquis of Spinola had, in the mean time, resumed his operations 
before Ostend, and was daily making nearer approaches to the town. He 
had already crossed the ditch, and compelled the garrison to retire from all 
that part of the place called the Old Town, but one redoubt*, from which, 
as it was considerably elevated above the other fortifications, the -besieged 
made dreadful havoc among bis troops. He resolved, whatever it should 
cost him, to make himself master of this redoubt. His Spanish and Italian 
troops, having been again and again repulsed with great slaughter, oould not 
be persuaded to renew the attack : and this arduous undertaking was there- 
fore commitled to two regiments of Germans, who, allured by proi^ises, and 
pushed on by emulation to execute what the Italians and Spaniards had 
abandoned in despair, advanced towards the fort with the most determined 
intrepidity. The garrison sprung a mine upon the foremost of these re- 
giments, and blew op a great number of them in the air. The rest, how- 
ever, supported by the second regiment, still continued to advance, and hav- 
ing attacked the garrison sword in hand, they drove them with irresistible 
fury from the place. 

The garrison, by the advice of a Scotch engineer of the name of Dixter, 
had provided against this disaster, by drawing a strong entrenchment flanked 

c Grotiut, lib. xKi. Metcreoi and the tramphi of Namu. Bentiroglio, p. 3. chai». xii. 
ft Called the Sand-hilL 
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with bastions, and fortified with artillery betwixt the old and the new 
part of the town ; and behind this, they bad likewise drawn another ^^* 
entrenchment of the same kind across the middle of the new town ; being 
determined to dispute e^ery inch of gronnd» and to maintain their defence 
till the last extremity. . 

From the prepress however which Sfunola had already made, and the 
skin and vigonr with which^ his operations were conducted, it could not be 
doubted that he must ere long get possession of the place The garrison 
still continued to make the m4)8t vigorous sallies upon his miners and his 
troops ; but since they had lost the fort of Sand hillvtb^se sallies were 
made at a much greater expense of blood, on their part, than formerly : 
their new works had not yet acquired the same solidity and strength as 
those from which they had been expelled ; and, being now confined within 
such, narrow limits as could not admit of any considerable reinforcement of 
fresh troops, they were exposed to much greater danger than before, of 
being overpowered in every assault, by the superior numbers of the enemy. 

The states-general, influenced by these considerations, and thinking it 
extremely doubtful whether the preservation, of Ostend, since the con- 
quest ^f Sluys, was an object worthy of the expense and attention it must 
cost, resolved to persist no longer in the defence, and sent instructions to 
the sieur de Marquette, tbe governor, to prepare himself for capitulating 
upon honourable terms. , 

On receiving these instructions, Marquette immediately conveyed to 
Flushing, by the ships which were then lying in the harbour, all deserters 
and other persons who had any particular reaspns for dreading the enemy's 
resentment, together with a part of the artillery and stores ; after which 
be sent two of his principal officers to treat with Spinola of the surrender 
of the place 

This general, whetber from admiration of that intrepid bravery 
which the garrison had displayed, or because he was still diffident Sj^^lJ^ 
of success, and desirous to /avoid the farther effusion of blood, 
readily agreed that the garrison should march out with all the honours of 
war, and be safely conducted by land to Sluys ; that waggons should be fur- 
nished to the sick ^nd wounded ; that the inhabitants should be at liberty 
to quit the town without molestation ; and that all prisoners on both sides 
should be released This agreement was daade on the 20th of September, 
in the beginning of the fourth year since the commencement of the siege ; 
and on the second day after, Spinola was put in possession of the town. 
He religiously fulfilled all the articles of the capitulation ; and while the 
garrison were preparing to set oiit, he gsive proof of a generosity of spirit, 
of which no other instance has occured in the history of the present war, 
^y inviting t^e governor, and all colonels and captains in the place, to a mag- 
nificent entertainment, where he treated them with every mark of distinc- 
tion and respect. . 

From Ostend the governor marched at the head of his garrison, amount- 
ing to near four thousand men, with a small train of artillery, along the sea 
coast, till they arrived in the neighbourhood of Sluys, where they were met 
^y prince Maurice, who received them in the most gracious manner, and 
ga^e them every testimony of applause and gratitude. They were soon 
^fter followed by almost the whole body of inhabitants, who chose rather 
to reside at Sluys than Ostend ; and the chief magistrate of Ostend was ap- 
pointed chief magistrate of Sluys. 

Such was the termination of this celebrated siege, which, besides an 
enormous expense of labour and military stores, had cost the contending 
parties the lives of noar a hundred thousand men; Ostend could not» on 
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any account, be deemed worthy of this expense ; yet the Dutch 
^ ^ seemed to have acted wisely in defendiag it with so great obstinacy. 
They coold no where else haye encouotered the enemy on more advanta- 
geous terms ; and, while the siege continned, they not only enjoyed pro- 
found tranquillity at home, but were at liberty to secure and extend Uieir 
frontier, by the acquisition of Rhinberg, Grave, Cadtoant, Isyndick and 

Sluys. 

The conduct of the srrchduke does not admit of any such apology. Hard- 
ly any of the places which he had lost was of Less importance than Qstend ; 
and Sluys, from its excellent harbour, and its neighbourhood to Zealand, 
was of much greater importance. His arms, at a juncture when his finan- 
ces were low, and his troops mutinous, nqght rather to have been employed 
in defending his own dominions than in attacking those of the enemy ; and 
if he had found leisure for acting offensively, he ought to have made his at- 
tack on some place of easier conquest, in the preservation of which the 
United Provinces were more deeply interested. 

But if he ever caoie te be sensible of his error, it waa not till he thought 
that it could not be retrieved with honour ; and he was encouraged to per- 
sist in it by the Spanish ministers, who w^re at too great a distance from the 
scene of action to judge of the conduct which it was proper to pursue. 

But there was reason now to expect that neither the arehduke, nor the 
court of Spain, would for the future be guilty of the same sort of impra- 
^ dent conduct as that into which, on different ^occasions, they had been 
hitherto betrayed ; as both he and they were impressed with a jost esteem 
of the prudence and great abilities of the marquis of Spinola, and had re- 
solved to devolve on him the entire direction of the war. He had already 
given striking proofs of superior capacity ; and no person donbted that he 
would still be found deserving of that extraordinary confidence that was 
reposed in him. 

A chief source, Spinola knew, of those disappoiotmenis and losses which 
Albert had sustained, was his irregularity in the pay of his troops ; and in 
order to remedy this evil, the marquis resolved either to reduce the num- 
ber, or td be well assured pf procuring more ample Ainds for their support. 
But no sufficient funds could be procured, unless they were furnished by 
the court of Spain, and therefore, as soon as he pot his army into winter- 
quarters, he set out for Madrid^ in the hopes of being able to convince the 
Spanish ministers of (he necessity of either making greater exertions, and 
furnishing more liberal supplies, or of resolving as soon aspossible to put 
a period to the war. 

. The Spanish finances were in no better order at this time than 

tte^i- at any former period. From that decay of industry, of which 
InSpiS!' ^^^ causes have been already mentioned, Spain was no . longer 
able to furnish either her colonies or herself with mannfactures 
of her own production. ' The gold and silver which she imported from 
America no sooner arrived than it was transmitted for the purchase <of manu- 
factures, to other nations that were more industrious ; and the scarcity of 
the precious metals in Spain had risen to so great a height, that the duke of 
Lerma had, last year, raised the nominal value of the copper coin, which 
by a royal edict was made nearly equal to that of stiver. But this absurd 

expedient served only to increase the evil which it was intended to prevent 
or remedy b. 

Counterfeit copper money, of equal intrinsic value to the current coin 
in Spain, was poured into that kingdom by the neighbouring nations : these 

^ Gonzalez Davilii, lib.-ii. cap. xiv. 
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nations, at the name time, receired gold and ailrer in return : they 
stiil confinaed likewise to receive the price of their manufac- 
tures in gold and silver. And thus was Spain more than, ever drain- 
ed of these precious metals* The distress arising from thence was sensiblj 
felt from one end of the kingdom to the other, and the ministers, often found 
it difficult to procure money sufficient for the necessary purposes of govern- 
ment. But,' being now deJivered from the burthen of the war with Eng- 
land, and hoping that henceforth the. returns of treasure from 
America would be greater and more eertain than they had hitherto ^^^mM 
been, they resolved, in conformity to the king^s inclination^ to i«otv«sto 
spare no eirpense to enable the archduke to carry on the war in STm 
the Nelherliinds with vigour. 

Agreeably to this resolution, the marquis of Spinola* to whom Philips 
on this occasion gave every proof of esteem and confidence, was imme- 
diately furnished with a considerable sust^ of money. The strongest assu- 
rances were likewise given him, by the ministers, of greater punctuality in 
their future remittances ;'and there was at the same time conferred upon 
btm, full power to employ all the money which he received or was after- 
wards to receive, in the manner which he should judge to be most expe- 
dient. The conduct of the archduke, it seems, and that of those to whom 
he had committed the administration of his finances, had rendered this pre- 
cautioa necessary : he had never observed that strict oeconomy which the 
exigenbtes of his affairs required ; and it woulcl appear, that being sensible 
of this defect in his character, and conscious of his inability to correct it» 
he was well pleased to have the. disposal of the money sent from Spain, 
devolved upon Spinola. 

The marquis having thus accomplished the design of his journey to 
Madrid, and obtained from Philip and his ministers their approbation of his 
plan of operations ibr the next campaign, returned without delay to Brus- 
sels. The ifirst object of his attention was to remove every ground of dis- 
content a^mong his troops, by applying a part of the money which he had 
brought along with him to the dischai^ of their arrears ; immediately 
after which, he gave orders for making numerous levies in Germany and 
in the sduthern provinces of the Netherlands. The Spanish ministers 
had promised tn send him a veteran r^ment from Spain by sea, and they 
had given instructions to the governors of Naples and Milan to provide for 
him a strong reinforcement of Italians •. 

The United Provinces on the other hand, being already well acquainted 
with the activity and enterprise of Spinola, had strenuously exerted them-^^ 
selves in their n^ilitary preparations, and were sooner ready to take the 
field; They had formed the design of laying siege to Antwerp, where 
they had learnt that the number of the garrison. was neither adequate to 
the extent of the fortifications, or the great importance ef the place. Prince 
Maurice did not approve of this expedition, but engaged in it ^t the request 
of the states. Having put a part of his army on board of transports, un* 
der count Ei^nest of Nassau, he himself marched over land with the rest 
from Bergen op Zoom and joined flrnest at the fort of Lillo, which stands 
on the north side 6f the Scheld, about two leagues distant from Antwerp, 
and was still in possession of the Dutch. 

His intention was to lay all the low grounds between Lillo and Antwerp 
under water, by cutting the dyke of the Scheld, together with the counter- 

« Some officers were sent over to reerait in Britais, but James discouraged his solgeets from 
^tering into the Spanish service. Tide Carte. Yet soldiers were raised amosg the oatliblies 
^ appears from the sequel. 
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dyke at Cooirestaiiit and then to crois over Uie ianiidatioB , and to pitch Itts 
camp on the higher grounds which lie near the town. He would thus 
have had a much smaller space to enclose with tun entreochments^ while his 
army would have been entirely secure on one side against the approach of 
the enemy. . His design had been carefully concealed ; and if bis trans- 
ports had not been detained by contrary winds, his enterprise would pro- 
bably have been attended with success. But Spinola, conjecturing from the 
embarkation of a part of his forces, and his choice of Bergen for the rendez- 
Tous of the rest, that he could not have any other object in viefv but the 
siege of Antwerp, had time to take every precaution to prevent him from 
carrying his plan into execution. He had greatly augmented the garrisoos 
of the town and of the forts upon the counterdyke ; and at the same time 
bad lined the banks of the Scheld on both sides with a sufficient number of 
troops to oppose his landing'. 

JBf aurice attempted, however, to make a descent on the FlanderB side 
near Caloo, but finding his utmost efforts ineffectual, and that Sfunola was 
every where iipon his guard, be abandoned his first attempt ; and, after 
redaciog the castle of Woode, a .strong fort in the neighborhood of Bergen, 
he embarked his army, and made a descent in Flanders, near Isyndyck, 
with an intention of laying siege either to the Sas of Ghent or Hulst. 

Maurice himself bad disapproved of this expedition, as well as of his attempt 
on Antwerp, and had advised to employ the army on the banks of the Rhine, 
where he thought there was reason to dread an irruption of the enemy ; 
but he had yielded to the judgment of the states, who, being anxious for the 
preservation ofSloys, were desirous of getting possession dTas many forti- 
fied towns as possible, io the neighbourhood of that important place. They 
had formerly had repeated proofs, how ill qualified they were to judge of 
the proper conduct of the war ; and from the sequel, it will appear how 
much wiser it had been, if on the present occasion they had listened to the 
opinion of their general, 

Maurice had not time to begin his operations either against the Sas of 
Ghent or Hulst, when Spinola, who on this occasion diirived great advan* 
tage from his bridge ovei^ the Scheld, arrived in sight with all his forces : 
but as neither of the two generals were inclined to try the fortune of a bat- 
tle, they immediately applied themselves to fortify .their respective camps ; 
resolving, each of them to await till some fayorable opportunity should offer 
of annoying his enemy, without exposing himself to danger. Several skir- 
mishes were fought by foraging parties with various succete,- but neither 
party was able to gain any consklerable advantage over the other. 

At length, Spinola having effectually provided for the safety of the two 
places which Maurice bad intended to attack, left a part of the army under 
the count of Berg to watch his motions, and ordered the rest to direct their 
march towards Maestricht. . ^ 

About this time he expected the arrival of the troops which had been 
raised for the archduke's service in Germany and Italy, and be had appoint- 
ed Maestricht for the place of rendezvous. Agreeably to the promise given 
him by the court of Spain, a regitnent consisting of twelve hundred men had 
been embarked at Lisbon, in eight ships, which, in order to elude the vigU 
lance of the enemy, had been hired from Hamburgh, of the English and 
Danish merchants. But notwithstanding their. precaution, they were inter- 
cepted by the Dutch admiral Hautain, whom the states had ordered to lie in 
wait for them in the English channel. Four of them were either taketi or 

d He had likewtie come himself to Antwerp, with all the forees which he ooald eoHect 
together ; and faaTing thrown a bridge over the Seheld a little aboiFe the town, he stood pr^ 
psrsd to nuttih wheaeTer the wcii^ should adTeotnre to b^n their attack. 
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destined, and tbe remaioiDg four obliged to teke shelter in Dover, ^^^ 
wbere thej were shat up by the Dutch till the following winter, 
wbeo the long nigbts afforded them an opportunity to escape to Flanders ^ 

Tbe marquis Of Spinola lamented the loss of tbe Spanish troops tbe more, 
as they were all veteran soldiers, commanded by officers of great experi- 
ence. But all the German and Italian forces which be expected, having 
arrived in safety, he resolved without farther d^lay, to enter upon the exe- 
cution of the plan of operations, which in concert with the arch- g^*^^. 
duke, he had fo!rmed fbr the remainder of this campaign. It had pCTfor' 
been hia intention, ever siiice the surrender of OstenS, to es^b- SJ^iS** 
lish th6 theatre of the war beyond tbe Rhine, in that part of the 
dominions of the states where ih^ siiperiorit^ of their naval force could be 
of no avail.- His army would thus, he thought, be in some measure sup- 
ported at the enemy's expense ; it would be easier for him to suppress 
the mutinous spirit of his troops, in case it should again appear ; and as the 
states had no dread of an attack in that quarter, he^ expected to find some 
of their' principal towns unprepared for a defence. His design had been 
carefully concealed even from the general officers : councils of war had 
been held, in wbich the archduke, in order more effectually to prevent a 
discovery, had sometimes proposed, to undertake the siege of Sluys, and 
sometimes that of Bergen bp Zoom, or of Grave, or of Breda ; and tbe 
different opinions of the officers had from time to time, by secret agents,, 
been communicated to tbe states. ' 

Prince Maurice, as already mentioned, was almost tbe only person upon 
wbm these artifices did not produce the desired effect. He could not be 
persuaded tliat Spinola, who had jgiven conspicuous proof of superior saga- 
city, would undertake the reduction of any of these towns, where the aroiy 
of the states was at hand tq interrupt bis operations. He suspected that his 
attack mast rather be intended against some more fiistant placte, which could 
not be so easily relieved ; and had therefore proposed to station the troops 
OD the banks of the Rhine, in order to prevent the enemy hom entering the 
Datch dominions on the eastern frontier f. But the states having, in conse- 
quence of the information they bad received of tbe deliberations in the 
archduke's council of war, rejected this advice,. Spinola was now at liberty' 
to carry bis design into execution. 

Before h^ left Flanders, he had given of ders to the count de Bucquoi, his' 
general of artillery, to secure a convenient passage for his army over the 
Rbine ; and this active officer, after planting batteries on the banks, and 
thereby clearing tbe river of some armed vessels which were stationed 
there, had begun to erect two strong forts, one on each side of the Rhine, 
at Keiserwert, a small town in the electorate of Cologn. As soon as j^. 
these forts- were finished, Spinola set out from Maestricht, with all 
the troops which be had assembled there ; and having joined those ^hich 
were undet Bucquoi, and crossed the Rhine at the passage which had been 
secured fbr bim, he called a cottncil of war, and for th^ first time communi- 
cated to tb<bm bis^ design, j 

\ The lUteB difgraeed themselve*. and Aillied the victoiy which they dhtained <mi thiB o«- 
^OD, bj ordering all the ponnen to be tied twp and tw^o together, ^aad thrown into the se^. 
let neither Grotias nor Van Meteren, the two raost respectable of the Dutch historians, have 
HK>ken of their condueC iis reprehensible Their pretext tor this barbarity, was to damp the 
^^"ixifp of the Spaniards, hot it rather served to inspire them in all renoooiiters with desperate 
^ and fury ; and as no better reason oould be given for treating with so great iOhumanity 
^ prisoners whom they took at sea^ than those who were taken in the siege of towns, or in 
the field of battle, it was an example calculated to revive that savage roethod.of carrying on 
the war wliich had excited aueh general horror when it was practised by the dake of Alva 
andhisson. . \ . 

^Grotins. Meterei^. 
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The enemy, be told them, had been led to expect an attack in 
^^*' Flanders, aad they now believed that be bad formed a design on 
Rbinberg. But his intention, from the beginning, had been to lay siege to 
Lingen ; and by the reduction of that important place, to open an entrance 
into Friesland. He was sensible how much ft was contrary to the com- 
mon maxims of wdr, to leave behind him so strong a place as Rbinberg, but 
he did not from thence apprehend any danger or mconvenience, since, with 
the forts which had been erected, he could always command a safe passage 
over the river ; besides thajt, the success of his enterprise against Lingen 
must greatly depend on the celerity with which it should be executed, as 
prince Maurice would no sooner hedir of the danger to which that place 
.was exposed than he. would hasten to its relief. That although Lingen lay 
at a great distance, and the march mu«t be performed in a neutral cotintry*, 
in wbich the troops would not be -supported by plunder* yet there was no 
grpund to dread a scarcity of provisions; he had brought a considerable 
quantity along with him ; he had money sufficient to purchase whatever 
mpre should be necessary ; and, as he was determined to enforce the 
strictest military discipline, he had received assurances from the towns of 
Westphalia, that, on that condition, they would cheerlblly furnish bitn 
with supplies. But attention to discipline was indispensably necessary, and 
for this reason he wasjresolved that every violation of the rules of it should 
be punished with the utmost seyerity and rigour. 

What he declared on this occasion to his officers, he afterwards carried 
into execution. Some of the soldiers having ventured, notwithstanding the 
peremptory orders which he had issued, to leave their standards, they were 
instantly seized and put to death. The rest were intimidated by this ex- 
ample ; and although a great part of Jhem had long been accustomed to ra- 
pine and disobedience under former generals ; yet so great is the power of 
discipline over troops which rejgularly receive their pay, that almost no 
army ever marched through a neutral country against which the inliabitants 
had so little reason to complain. His camp, in consequence of this prudent 
conduct, was at all times abundantly supplied, and no time vras lost in iend- 
iog out detachments to procure provisions. The inhabitants still retained a 
bitter remembrance of their sufferings from the Spanish army, under the 
^dmir^l of Arragon, and were in some measure animated with gratitude' to 
iSpinola for the justice and humanity which he displayed. 
, After traversing a part of the dutchy of Cleve, and Westphalia, he 
first directed his march to Oldenzeel, a fortified town in the province of 
Overyssel, and.soop compelled the garrison to capitulate ; immediately 
after which he advanced towards Lingen, which lies at the distance of only 
one day's march from Oldenzeel, and, without meeting tvitb any oppositiony 

assigned to his troops their several quarters round the town. 
f'^^^toJUn- P""^^^ Maurice, on whom the stated-general bad, as formeriy 
geiK mentioned, bestowed the property of Lingen and its territory as 

a reward for his important service?, bad^ at bis own expense, 
made great additioi^s to' the fortification of it. , But as the enemy's atten- 
tion had for several years, been turned to another quarter, it was defended, 
at this time, only by the ordinary garrison, amounting to five or tsix hun- 
dred men* • 

" Even with so small a garrison, however, Prince Maurice had expected it 
might sustain a siege of several weeks ; and the governor, an officer of 
the name of Cobbe, seemed at first determined to defend it till the i^st 
extremity. Spioola wjui thj&refore obliged to begin the siege in form, and to 

■» . •  

e Westphalia and^tbe datfjhy of GleTes; 
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make his approaches to the pldce as usual, by working trenches. The 
garrison had not sufficient numbers to interrupt bis operations, and he ^^^ 
sooD reached the ditch, which was of an Extraordinary bi:eadth and depth, 
aod iilled with water ; nor could the water be drawn off, because the ditch 
lay considerably lower than the adjacent ground. But at length his troops 
got over it, though not without considerable slaughter, by filling it up with 
earth and fascines, and then began to work a mine under one of thp prin- 
cipal bastions of the town ; when the garrison* importuned by the inhabi* 
taots^ and despairing of being able to defend themselves much 
longer, capitulated on honourable terms. August w. 

Prince Maurice, in the mean time, had advanced as far as Deventer, the 
capital of Overyssel, and. was empldyed in preparing for an attempt to 
raise the siege. 

On the first intelligence which he received of the march of the enemy 
from Maestricht, he bad dispatched his brother, Henry Frederic, with fonr 
thousand foot and one thousand horse, to watch their motions ; and a few 
days after, he had set out himself, at the head of another division of his forces. 
But, having judged it necessary to leave a considerable proportion of them 
in Flanders to oppose any attempts which the enemy might make in that 
province, he was obliged to stop for some .days at Deventer, till he had 
collected a sufficient number of troops firom the neighbouring >towns, to 
enable him to undertake. the relief of Lingen ; and before his preparations 
were complete, a messenger arrived with the news of its surrender. He 
was highly incensed against the governor and officers, for the feeble defence 
they had made of a place of so great importance, and threw them all into 
prison, where they remained for near a twelvemonth ; and though they 
were ajRierwards set at liberty, they were all of them degraded from their 
rank. 

He had just cause for the resentment which hp felt on this occasion, as 
Spinola, who had thought it unnecessary to secure his army by entrench- 
ments, must have raised the siege as soon as the army of the states had 
approached. He had ground Unwise for great anxiety, when he consid- 
ered the defenceless state of most of the towns in the neighbourhood of 
Lingen, and particularly that of Bourtang and Cpevorden, by the. conquest 
of which the enemy would hav« a free course into the provinces of Gro- 
mogen and Friesland. It was. believed that if Spinola had immediately at- 
tacked these places, he might,< without great difficulty, have made hiniself 
master of them. But having speut some time in strengthening the fortifi- 
cations of Lingen, iie thereby afforded leisure to prince Maurice to pro- 
vide for their security. Me judged it to be of greater importance tp preserve 
what he had already acquired, than to multiply his conquests ; and, as 
Uaurice had collected an army in the neighbourhood, nearly equal to his 
own, he thought that he could not venture any farther into the enemy's 
country So late in the season, without exposing himself to the greatest risk. 
Having, therefore, taken every necessary precaution for the safety of Lin- 
gen and Odenzeel, he returned afterwards to Keyserwert, and repassed 

the Rhine* 

The forts which had be^n erected there having given offence to the 
elector of Cologne, on whose territory they had been raised, the archduke, 
in order to appease his resentment, had sent orders for demolishing them ; 
which Spinola did accordingly, and then began to build other two, a. little 
farther down the river, at Rorerort in the county of Meure, which was at 
^hat time subject to the Dutch. 

While a part of his army was employed in building these forts, so ne- 
cessary for preserving his communication with his late conquests, he sent the 
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looff. ^^^^' under the count de Bu^qiioi, to lay siegie to WachieiidoBc, a town 
in Guilderland, which stood iii.a marahj soil, and was deemed one of the 
strongest towns in that province, hot was at this time rendered more ac- 
ce^ihlethan usual, hy a long continoed drought. As the fortifications 
however were complete, and the garrison nnmejous ^, he had reason to 
apprehend that the si^ge must last for several weeks, and that prince M«q- 
rice, who had leO OverysseK and was. encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Wesei» would certainly attempt to raise it. He therefore ordered the 
count de Bucquoi to fortify his camp with strong entrenchments ; and 
having lately received a strong reinforcement of Italians, besides a con* 
siderable number of English, Scotch, and Irish Catholics, whom James^ 
agreeably to his treaty of peace with Spain, had permitted the archduke 
to enlist in hif dominions, he took his station near Rorerort, viith a resolu- 
tio|i to attack prince Maurice's army in the rear, in case he should venture 
to approach to Waohtendonc. 

In distributing their quarters to his troops on the north side of the Rhine, 
next to the enemy, he committed an error, which was likely to have been 
attended with fatal consequences, by stationing his cavalry at the village 
of Molleim, on the banks of the Roer, where they were at too great » 
djistance from the infantry to receive immediate support ; no eutrencSments 
had been thrown up to. secure them against an attack, nor was there any 
place of shelter near bt^t a fort on the other side of the Roer, opposite to 
Malleim, called the castle of Broeck, which was neither atroi^y fortified 
nor famished with a sufficient garrison. Ppnce Maurice, having got in- 
telligence of their position, resolved to avail himself of the advantage 
which it afibrded himi and instantly set oqt from bis camp at Weael, with 
all his cavalry » and a select body of infantry, amounting to two Uioiisand 
four hundred, men. That no time might be unoecessirily lost on the march, 
Uiefoot soldiers were put into carnages : the cavalry were orderad, to 
hasten forward before, the foot, one half of them commanded by Marcellus 
Baex, an officer of distinguished spirit and intrepidity, and the other half 
by princer Henry Frederick, whobwas at that time only twenty years of age, 
but who bad already given coo8f»cuous proof of superior prudence and 
, capacity* Prince Maurice hiinself followed as quickly as possible with 
the infantry. Colonel Baex was ordered to cross the Roer, and to en- 
deavour to get possession of the castle of Broeck, in ordec to intercept the 
enemy's communication with their camp, whilie Henry, suppcnted by prince 
Maurice, was to attack them at Mulleim. . 

Baex was successful beyond what coqld justly have been expected in hie 
first assault upon the fort« having expelled the garrison from every part of 
it but o^e, which Was defended by a sins^U number of men ; but he. was in* 
terrupted in his progress by the accidental arrival ot a party of foragers, 
who attacked him with gteat vigour, ^d obliged him to abandon his attempt 
upon the fort. 

In the meAn time prince Henry had passed a. narrow defile, 
wSSi^ whiph the enemy had left unguarded, and was about to begin the 
2*MuikiL ?ttack at Mulleim. it was unfortunately judged proper to defier 
it for a little time, till the infantry should arrive somewhat 
nearer. At length he gave orders for his troops to advance, and they 
obeyed at first with great alacrity ; . but^ finding that, through the delay in 
miakingthe attack, tbe enemy had taken the alarm, and were in a better 
posture of defence than they had expected, they were seized, though 
greatly superior in number, with a sudden panic, and« after an irresolute 

h TweWe hundred meo. 
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aod feeble effort^ they turned their backs and fled» till they were met ^^^ 
by prince Maurice at the head of the infantry. 

Ashamed of their dastardly behaviour, and being severely reproached by 
the prince, they were persuaded to return. The Spanish cavalry, from 
whom they had so precipitately fled, far from venturing to pursue, were in 
great confusion retreating across the Roer, before asmallnumber of Dutch 
cavalry that had remained with their commander. Henry was now rejoin-t 
sd by the rest, and being likewise supported by the Englbh and Scotch in- 
faotry, under colonel Vere and lord Buccleugh, he pursued the enemy to 
the other side of the river ; but there the Spaniards, commanded by Tri- 
vulcio, in the absence of Velasco, general of the cavalry, having recover- 
ed their ranks, returned with great resolution to the charge ; and the 
Dutch, being again unaccountably struck with terror, gave way before an 
inferior enemy, and left prince Henry almost alone in the field of battle. 
He must have been cut to pieces or taken prisoner, but for the seasonable 
interposition of the British troops, who, being armed with pikes, attacked 
the Spanish cavalry, and kept them long at bay. 

Henry, perceiving himself abandoned by almost all his men, went over 
with the few that remained with him, and joined the troops under colo- 
nel Baex, who had been long engaged in combat with the enemy in ano- 
ther part of the field Soon after this, the Spaniards, having received a 
reinforcement under Velasco, this part of the Dutch cavalry too was inti- 
midated, and the two commanders, with a small number of adherents, were 
left, surrounded by the enemy : but in the mean time prince Maurice ar- 
rived with his vanguard, and having planted some field-pieces on a rising 
ground, he played them off so successfully upon the Spaniards, that he soon 
threw them into confusion, and put them to flight with considerable slaugh- 
ter. He was preparing to pursue them into a wood, where they had taken 
shelter, when he received intelligence that Spinola himself was approach- 
ing with all his forces. 

This general had got early information of the attack, and had instantly 
set out at the head of six hundred men, leaving orders for two thousand 
more to follow as quickly as possible. In order to intimidate the enemy, 
hy making them believe that his whole army was at hand, he sent forward a 
great number of drummers on horseback, and as the ground was favoura- 
ble to this stratagem, it produced the desired effect. Prince Maurice gave 
immediate orders for soundings retreat. Spinola pursued, and niade con- 
siderable slaughter ; but his troops were stopt short in their career by colo- 
nel Vere, who being supported by the count de Chatillon, with a select body 
of French infantry, placed his men in an advantageous situation, behind a 
hedge, and kept up so hot a fire upon the* Spaniards, as obliged them to de- 
sist from the pursuit. 

The loss of men in this action, which lasted upwards of eight hours, 
was considerable ; and probably not less than five hundred men on either 
side. Had the Dutch cavalry arrived at Mulleim a little earlier, or acquit- 
ted themselves, after their arrival, as they had done on all former occa- 
sions, the Spaniards must have been compelled to lay down their arms >. 
I^rince Maurice therefore, who had never before conceived more sanguine 
hopes of victory, was highly incensed against them for their pusilanimous 
hehaviour, and reproached them in the severest terms. He could no longer 
confide in their courage for the execution of any important enterprise, and 

i Gratiui, in speaking of this mcUon, makes the fottowing observation, *• tnm id si evenisset, 
J^eliqoa ^ercitiis invadere statuit laudabili ooosilio, & magnam iUo die Tictorium elatorasy ni 
Deo \i8am, longa Batavoram prospera 8c belli gloriam adversit retundere: namque huad. alfi 
^tias eauss tarn fatalem pavorem adsorlpserim.'' 

10 
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jj^ ibnnd it neceMary to act with the utiBost drcomspection through the 
rest of the campaign K 

In order howerer, if possible, to extiogaish the memory of this repulse, 
he soon after made an attack in the middle of the night on the town of 
Guelders, and he so far sacceeded as to demolish one of the onter gates of 
that place, by fixing a petard in it ; but the garrison having taken the alarm, 
hy the bnrsting of another petard which happened to fall into the ditch, he 
' was repulsed with loss, and obliged to abandon his attempt. His ill success 
in this, and in his enterprise at Molleim, made a stroog impression on the 
minds of the garrison of Wachtendonc. They had from the beginning ex- 
pected that he woald come to their relief, and, in the hopes of his being 
able to raise the siege, they had given him the strongest assurances of their 
Desolation to defend the town to the last extremity $ bat when they found 
that, notwithstanding his most vigorous exertions, the enemy still maintain* 
ed the superiority, their courage failed, their defence became more feeble 
and irresolute, and, on the twentieth day after the commencement of the 
siege, they offered to capitulate, though their number still amounted to more 
than a thousand men. 

From Wachtendonc Spinola ordered the count de Bucquoi to lead his 
troops against the castle of Cracao, of which the count made himself mas- 
ter in a few days, and obliged the garrison to surrender at discretion. 

Had not the season been so far advanced, it is probable, from the great 
disparity between the contending parties during this campaign, the states must 
have suiOfered still greater losses ; but it was now the end of November, 
the rains had begun to fall, and the troops were greatly exhausted with the 
fatigues which they had undergone* Spin<^ therefore, after carefully pro- 
viding for the security of his new conquests, sent bis army into winter-quar- 
ters, and his example was soon after followed by prince Jdanrice. This 
general had at no lomer period suffered the enemy to gain so great advan- 
tages with impunity ; yet, on his part, neither prudence and vigilance, nor 
vigour and activity, were wanting in opposing their designs. Had the states 
permitted him to follow his own judgment in the conduct of the war, a dif- 
ferent plan of operations would have heen. adopted ; Spinola would proba- 
bly have been prevented from passing the Rhine, and the places lost have 
been preserved. His army was from the beginning much inferior in num- 
ber to the enemy, yet^ if his well concerted attack at MuUeim had not prov-> 
ed abortive, through that unaccountable panic with which his troops, were 
seized, the Spanish cavalry would have been cut off, and Spinola obhged to 
act on the defensive through the rest of the campaign. 

But while for these reasons it would seem that no blame can justly be 
imputed to prince Maurice, Spinola was surely well entitled to the applause 
which he received from his contemporaries, by whom he was henceforth 
regarded as one of the greatest generals of the age. 

The Spanish ministers had no reason to repent of the confi- 
b^M oTtiie ^^"<^ ^^^J ^^^ reposed in him, when they reflected on the vigour 
spwiMd*. and great abilities he had exerted during this campaign.; and 
their hopes of being abl^ to compel the revolted provinces to lay 
down their arms were at this time raised to the greatest height. The arch- 
duke had likewise conceived the most sanguine expectations of success, 
and was assiduously employed throughout the winter in preparing for a vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war. 

Having removed the seat of it into the enemy's country, his subjects in 
Brabant and Flanders coold» with greater ease than formerly, afford their 
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annaal supplies ; but these wet« not alooe sufficient to enable bim to ^ 
carry the plan concerted with the general for the next campaign into ex- 
ecution ; and, in order to procure from Spain the assistance which was re- 
quisite, be judged it necessary that Spinola himself should undertake another 
journey to Madrid. The Spanish ministers had acquainted him that they 
were at present involved in the greatest difficulties, occasioned by the loss 
of some of their ships loaded with treasure, which had foundered in a storm, 
in their passage from America ; but he hoped that, through Spinola^s perso- 
nal influence with the king, which was so great as e?en to excite the jealousy 
of his ministers, they mi^ht be induced to ha?e recoarse to some extraor- 
dinary expedient for his relief. 

The marquis, who left Brussels about the naiddle of winter, found, on his 
arrival at Madrid, that the account transmitted to the archduke, of the ex- 
hausted state of Philip's finances, had not been exaggerated. There was 
hardly money in the exchequer sufficient to defray the necessary expenses 
of government, and the ministers had no prospect of being able to procure 
the SU0Q8 requisite for carrying on the war with vigour, before the season 
fit for action would be elapsed. Philip could not resolve, in the midst of 
victory, to abandon a cause in which he was so deeply interested : and Spi- 
nola was determined to decline accepting the command of the forces, unless 
an adequate fund should be provided for their pay. Many weeks were spent 
in fruitless endeavours to raise the money which he demanded K At length 
the ministers offered to mortgage the treasure which was expect- 
ed to arrive towards the end of the year from America. And ^J^J^ 
the merchants of Cadis and other places, upon receiving an obli* of the s^ 
gatioD for their reimbursement from that fund, agreed to advance j^ftenS»' 
the money that was wanted : upon a condition, which marks u«*ttppi>««* 
their diffidence either in the good faith or good oeconomy of 
the ministers, that the marquis of Spinola abonld give an additional security 
for their payment on his estates in Italy. 

The marquis did not hesitate in complying with thb request ; and, im- 
mediately after receiving bilb of exchange for the money, he set out for 
the Netherlancb, by the way of Italy. In that country he was 
seized with a fever which detained him for several weeks, and ^^SS^°^ 
prevented him from reaching Brussels till the beginning of June. 

The states-general, on the other handf having got early intelligence of 
the difficulty which he must encounter in raising money, had long flattered 
themselves with the hopes that he would not be able to procure it. They 
were afterwards amused for a considerable time by a report which had been 
propagated of his death ; an event which they were persuaded would con- 
tribute more than any other that could bappen to relax the archduke's ex- 
ertions in the prosecution of the war. Influenced by these hopes, and this 
report, joined to their desire of avoiding any unnecessary expense, they 
bad been uncommonly remiss in their military preparations. 
They had not availed themselves of Spinola's detention in lUly ; 2£S£ te 
and when they heard, not only that he had arrived in the Nether- 
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lands, but was daily receiving reinforcements of fresh troops from ted statei. 
Germany and Italy, they were filled with the most disquieting ap- 
prehensions ; but it was now too late to remedy their error. They had 
not sufficient time to augment their army, by making new levies, as they 
used to do in Britain ; and almost all the protestant soldiers, whom they 
inight have enlisted in France and Germany, were, during the greatest part 
of this summer, detained at home ; those in France, by a quarrel between 
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2^ the king and dake of Boaillon ; and those in Germany, hj an insur- 
rection of the inhabitants of Brans vrick, against their sovereign. 

When the campaign therefore was aboat to be opened, their 
^tS^^ forces, being greatly inferior in number to those of the enemy, 
defenm prince Mauhce was obliged to adopt a plan of operations which 
opentioiu. ^^g merely defensive. 

Having carefully provided for the security of such of the frontier town9 
as were most exposed to danger, he next applied himself to fortify the banks 
of the Watal and the Issel, wheresoever he suspected that the enemy might 
attempt to transport their forces. 

Along the banks of all that part of the Waal, which extends from the fort 
of Schench to the isle of Bommel, redoubts, at small distances from each 
other, were raised on the north dyke of the river. The troops, to which 
the defence of these redoubts was committed, were ordered to keep them- 
selves in constant readiness to march to each other's assistance, on the first 
notice of an attack. And a great number of armed barks and boats wer» 
ordered to cruise in the river, to watch the motions of the enemy, and to 
he ready to attack them, in case of their adventuring to embark. 

The same care and pains if ere taken in fortifying the Issel ; on the banks 
of which another line of redoubts was raised, extending from Arnfaeim to 
Hattenb, which stands at the distance of only a few hours march from the 
Zuider Sea. 

These works, in which the Dutch were more expert than any other na- 
tion, and which had been carried on with surprising expedition, were far 
advanced before Spinola had fully prepared to take the field. 
fero?^^ His plan had, from the beginning, been what the states and prince 
to penetwte Maurice had suspected, to penetrate into the province of Utrecht 
ud Hoihind. ^^^ Holland, through the Betuwe on one side, and the Veluwe 
on the other. He justly considered, that while the Dutch main- 
tained their superiority at sea, it was only on their eastern frontier he 
could expect to make any sensible impression ; and that, in case he should 
so far succeed as to get possession of Utrecht, which was a large town, but 
weakly fortified, not only the numerous fortified places which lie to the 
north and east would be easily compelled to submit, because their commu- 
nication with Holland would be interrupted ; but Holland itself, the chief 
seat of the wealth and strength of the revolted provinces, would he laid 
open in that quarter where it would be most successfully attacked. 

He. was sensible, that since the states had employed such wise precau- 
tions for their defence, it most now be extremely difficult for him to carry 
this plan into execution. But he still resolved to persist in it, and hoped, 
on one side or other, either to find the enemy off their guard, or to over- 
power them by his superior numbers. 

Having divided his forces, he gave the command of one army, consist- 
ing of ten thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, to the count de Buc- 
quoi, with instructions to attempt to transport it over the Waal into the 
country of Betuwe ; and he himself conducted .another, still more numerous, 
into the province of Overyssel, which had been the scene of his operations 
in the preceding year. 

Bucquoi, having passed the Maese at Mooch, pitched his camp in the 
neighbourhood of that village, resolving to attempt the passage of the 
Waal, between the fort of Schench, and Nimeguen, and, in case of his be- 
ing able to effect it, to lay siege to the latter of these places. With this 
Tiew, he transported a great number of boats in carriages from the Maese ; 
and having launched them into the Waal, he put a select body of troops on 
board, under the command of Justiniano, an Italian general of dis- 
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tingaished abilities. Bat before Justiniano could approach the opposite 
baDk, Dubois, a French general, in the service of the states had drawn ^^^' 
up some companies of French and English^ soldiers, brought hastily from 
Nimeguen, and was prepared to> dispute his landing. Justiniano still con- 
tinaed to ndvance, having first obliged all the Dutch armed vessels to retire, 
by planting a battery at the place of his embark. An obstinate en- 
gagement soon followed, in which he lost about one hundred and twenty 
men. 

The rowers, were intimidated, and being furnished with a pretext from 
the rapidity of the current, they suffered the boats to fall down the stream. 
Dabois followed along the dyke of the river. Other attempts were made 
afterwards to approach the shore, but the enemy were every where pre^- 
pared to make resistance. At length the boats, which at first proceeded 
in good order, being attacked by the Dutch armed vessels, which were six 
abreast, were thrown into confusion ; and Justiniano, despairing of success, 
abandoned his attempt. 

Spinola in the mean time had passed the Rhine at Rorerort, and was ad- 
vancing through the province of Overyssel. But he was greatly re- 
tarded in his progress by an extraordinary quantity of rain which had 
b^an to fall before he left Rorerort, and continued falling after he had 
set out upon his march. All the rivers were swelled to an unusual height ; 
and at those places, where in ordinary seasons they were fordable, much 
time was lost in collecting boats, or in building temporary bridges. A 
great part of the country through which he marched being naturally wet and 
mai^hy, the roads were every where so much broken, that the one- half of 
big army was commonly a whole day behind the other. The artillery 
carts, and his waggons with provisions, of which he had near three thou- 
sand, were dragged along with the utmost difficulty, and, as they often 
sunk in the mud, they proved almost every hour the occasion of confusion 
and delay. Many of his men fell sick from the un healthiness of the season, 
and many were overpowered by the extraordinary fatigue which they un-^ 
flerwent. 

It was past the middle of July before he arrived in the neighbourhood 
of the Issel ; and he still entertained the hopes of finding it practicable to 
bring bis enterprise to the desired issue : but, as, the rains had not yet be- 
gun to abate, he found the river every where unfordable. It was, at the 
same time, crowded with armed vessels, which must have rendered all at- 
tempts to cast a temporary bridge over it impracticable : and prince Mau- 
rice, having had leisure to fortify the opposite banks, had collected an ar- 
my of ten thousand foot, and two thousand five hundred horse, with which 
be stood prepared to oppose his passage 

After deliberating for some days what course be should pursue, he 
would have undertaken the siege of Deventer or Zutphen. But, besides 
that every precaution had been taken for their defence, prince Maurice 
had pitched his camp on the opposite side, at an equal di:stance from each 
of these places, and was ready with forces nearly equal to his own, to 
march to their relief. 

He had, in the mean time, sent the count de Solre with a detachment of 
his army down the river, to attempt a passage in the neigh|»ourbood of 
Swol], where he hoped the enemy might not be so much upon their guard. 
Bnt de Solre was vigorously repulsed by the garrison of SwoU, supported 
by Some armed vessels, and obhged to return, without being able to exe- 
cute his enterprise. 

Spinola therefore found it necessary to relinquish his plan of penetrating 
tlirough the country of Veluwe, and to rest satisfied with employing his arms 
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j^^ against some of the towns of the proTince of Zatphen, where Maurice 
coald not attempt to ioterrapt his operations, without exposing himself 
to the risk of a general engagement He fir^t attacked the town of Lockem, 
and in a few dajs compelled the garri^dn to surrender. Immediate- 
§^^ Ij after which he laid siege to Groll, a town much better fortified 
than Lockem, and defended by a garrison of one thousand three 
hundred men. He was the more desirous to get possession of the place, as 
it would greatly contribute to the security of his former conquests, Lingen 
and Oldenzeel. And for the same reason prince Maurice was equally so- 
licitous to prevent it from falling into his hands 

The prince therefore having augmented his army, by drawing the garri- 
sons from Zutphen, Deventer, and other places, resolved to attempt, with- 
out delay, to raise the siege. But Spinola being acquainted with his de^ 
sign, pushed forward his operations with the most unremitted ardour, and, 
though not without considerable slaughter of his troops, be, in a few days» 
drove the garrison from all the out- works of the place. 

They might still, however, have resisted, till prince Maurice bad ar- 
rived : but the governor, a young man of little experience, being rather 
prevailed upon by the importunity of the inhabitants, or intimidated by the 
threats of Spinola, who sent him notice, that if he did not immediately sur- 
render, he would put all his garrison to the sword, capitulated 
'''^"^ ^ on the ninth day after the commencement of the siege. 

Spinola had no, sooner got possession of the town, and repaired some 
breaches in the fortification, than he resolved to remove his army from 
Overyssel, where their health was greatly affected by the humidity of the 
soil, and to employ them in some other quarter, in which they would not 
be exposed to the same inconveniencies. Having called a council of war, 
to assist him in his deliberations on this occasion, it was agreed, conforma- 
bly to his own proposal, that no enterprise could be undertaken at that 
time, with any probability of success, of equal importance with the siege 
of Rhinberg. 

nMnhMw "^^^9 town, which commands one of the most convenient pas- 
J^[35 sages over the Rhine, had several times been taken and retaken, 
since the commencement of the war ; and the Dutch, in whose 
possession it had remained since the year 1601, when it was subdued by 
prince Maurice, had, at an immense expense, made great additions to the 
fortifications. Round the old fortifications they had drawn a new rampart 
strengthened with half-moons, redoubts, and ravelins, and had surrounded 
the whole with a second ditch, of extraordinary breadth and depth ; to 
which they had added a covered way. They had erected on the island, 
which is separated by a narrow channel from the town, a strong fort with 
regular bastions, of nearly the same extent as the island itself ; and they 
had furnished another fortification of still greater extent and strength, de- 
fended by a deep intrenchment, on the opposite bank of the river. 

Spinola was aware of the difficulty he must encounter in reducing a town 
so strongly fortified, and which he knew likewise to be abundantly supplied 
with provisions and military stores ; but having been greatly disappointed , 
by the failure of his enterprise against the interior provinces, and being 
desirous of performing some achievement that might justify the opinion 
which the archduke and the court of Spain had conceived of his abilities, 
even the difficulty of accomplishing his design proved a motive for adopting 
it ; while, at the same time, it determined him to exert his utmost vigour in 
the execution. 

Having sent orders to the count deBucquoi to come to his assistance^ the 
count immediately directed his march towards Rhinbei^ along the south 
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side of the river, while he himself advanced towards it on the north. 
No delay was unnecessarily admitted by either general ; bat before 
they coald throw up their entrenchments, prince Maurice, having received 
iotelligence' of their design, had time to seqd his brother Henry Frederick 
with a reinforcement to the garrison of two thousand men. Henry was ac- 
companied on this occasion by a large body of cavalry ; and having executed 
bis commission without any loss, he immediately returned with the cavalry 
to the camp, where his brother was preparing to march to the relief of the 
besieged with all his forces. 

In the mean time Spinola began the siege by attacking the fort above 
mentioned, which had been raised on the side of the river opposite to the 
town Of this fort, which communicated by temporary bridges with the 
island and with the town, and was deemed a post o!f the first importance, the 
defence was given to colonel Edmund, a Scotch officer of distinguished 
merit, who had been advanced in the service of the states from the rank of 
a common soldier io that of colonel. Besides a numerous garrison, upwards 
of seventy French gentlemen, who had come into the Netherlands to learn 
the military art, served under him as volunteers, and that they might nierit 
promotion on thisir return to their native country, were ready to expose 
themselves to every danger. With this determined band, supported by his 
garrison, both horse and foot, he sallied out against Spinola, as soon as he 
approached, threw a great part of his array into confusion, and made con- 
siderable slaughter. Spinola himself narrowly escaped being taken prisoner; 
but fresh troops coming forward to his assistance^ Edmund was at length re« 
pulsed, and obliged to retire into the fort. 

From the intrepid spirit which the garrison displayed in this sally, joined 
to the character of their commander, Spinola had reason to expect the most 
vigorous resistance. But a few days after, Edmund was killed by a shot 
from the enemy's camp while he was viewing his entrenchments ; and the 
garrison, immoderately disheartened by his death, evacuated the fort in the 
following night, and passed over into the island. 

This precipitate measure, the effect of sudden dejection, on account of 
the loss of their commander, was quickly attended with the most important 
coDsequences. The fortifications of the island were in a great measure 
commanded by the artillery of the fort which they had so hastily abandon- 
ed, and Spinola, by keeping up an incessant fire on ihem, from which their 
ramparts did not long ajQford protection, compelled them to take shelter in 
the town. 

He thep applied himself to strengthen the fortifications which he had 
gained on the banks of the river, in order to prevent prince Maurice from 
approaching on that side to the relie^of the besieged ; and having brought 
bis bridge of boats above mentioned from Rorerort, he transported the 
greatest part of his forces over the Rhine, to co-operate with the count de 
Bucquoi, who had begun his operations against the town. 

Being already .secured against an attack on the side towards the river, 
be now laboured to render himself equally secure on the other side, by 
casting a strong intrenchment round his camp. And as he was perpetually 
present himself, and no hands permitted to be idle, the work was carried 
OQ with extraordinary expedition, while a great proportion of his troops 
were employed in making their approaches to the town. 

There was nothing omitted on the part of the garrison, which prudence 
and bravery could perform, to retard their progress. Animated by the ex- 
ample of the French volunteers, they spurned at danger, and made several 
vigorous sallies on the enemy, in some of which they succeeded in their at- 
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tempts to demolish tfaeir works, and io all of them put considerable 
numbers to the sword. 

But the exertions of the besiegers were in proportion to the obstacles 
which they found it necessary to surmount. Spinola had on no former oc- 
casion given more conspicuous proofs of vigour, skill, and bravery ; he ex- 
posed himself to every danger to which his troops were exposed, and at the 
same time discovered the most perfect composure and tranquillity. The 
conduct of Bucquoi and Velasco fully justified the opinion that was enter- 
tained of their abihties. The duke D'Ossuna, one of the first grandees in 
Spain, the princes of Caserta and Palestrina, and the marquisses of Est 
and Bentivoglio "», were commonly mingled with the foremost combatants, 
and exhibited a bright example of the most heroic valour. The behaviour 
of the troops corresponded to this example of their general and officers. 
The Italians and Spaniards on the one hand, and the Walloon and Germans 
on the other, animated by their leaders, and stimulated by ambition to sur- 
pass their companions, displayedin every rencounter the most determined 
intrepidity. 

The garrison therefore, notwithstanding the most obstinate resistance, 
were compelled to abandon one part of their fortifications after another ; 
and it soon appeared, that in order to save themselves from utter destruc- 
tion, they must, ere long, deliver up the town, unless prince Maorice 
should come speedily to their relief. 

This general had already crossed the Rhine near Wesel, with an army 
amounting to fourteen or fifteen thousand men ; and had advanced as far as 
Alpen, which lies at the distance of only a few hours march fi[om Rhinberg» 
From his approaching so near, and from the various movements of his 
troops, Spinola could not doubt that he intended to attack his entrenchments. 
He therefore immediately applied himself to fortify some hills adjoining to 
his camp ; and, having ordered such of his forces as had been left for 
guarding the fort on the opposite side of the river, to come to bis assistance^ 
he stood prepared to accept of battle, in case it should be offered by the 
enetey. 

But prince Maurice was too prudent, and too well acquainted with the 
character of Spinola, as well as with the strength of his present situation, 
to expose his army to so great a risk. From the time when the garrison 
had abandoned the fort on the opposite side of the river he had despaired 
of being able to raise the siege, as all communication with the town on that 
side was thereby intercepted, and the enemy enabled to effectuate a junc- 
tion of their forces. They were now greatly superior to his in number. 
No precaution had been omitted by their general to prevent a surprise. It 
was impossible-to attack them without resolving to try the fortune of a bat- 
tle. And he considered that while the preservation of Rhinberg would be 
the only fruit which he could reap from a victory, a defeat must be attend- 
ed with the loss of other towns of still greater importance, and, at the same 
time, render it practicable for Spinola to execute his first plan of an inva- 
sion of the country beyond the Waal : he thoug) t it rather fortunate that 
this general, with so numerous an army, had engaged in an enterprise 
which could not greatly affect the prosperity of the United Provinces ; and 
hoped that, by his persisting in it, he would exhaust his strength, and lose 
what remained of the season fit for action. 

JMany of prince Maurice's countrymen, however, were dissatisfied with 
his inactivity on this occasion, and the states- general sent deputies to his 
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camp to acquaint him that they had expected he would have made an 
attempt to raise the siege. Bat having brought over the deputies to '^*^ 
bis opinion, he despised the general censure to which his conduct was ex- 
posed, and still adhered to his resolution. 

By the various movements which he made, he prevented the garrison 
from despairing of his approach ; kept the enemy under perpetual alarms ; 
and thus contributed in some measure to retard their progress. But Uteo* 
bove, the governor, connng at , length to perceive that the prince had no 
serious intiention to relieve him, and dreading, if he persisted much longer 
in the defence, that the town might be taken by assault, resolved to capita* 
late, and offered to deliver up the town upon certain honourable qA,^ 
conditions, which Spinofa readily granted, as the winter season, 
was fast approaching, and his army had already suffered such considerable 
diminution, that in several regiments hardly one half of the original nam'' 
ber remained at the termination of the siege °. -' ^ 

Spinola had hitherto, preserved the most perfect discipline in his army, 
and had fully experienced the benefit arising from it, in the facility witibt 
which he procured supplies from the neutral countries a^oining to his 
camp. But some time before the present period^ a convoy, with a part of 
bts money, having been intercepted by the enemy, and the affairs of some 
merchants, who had accepted his bills, halving faUen into disorder, in con- 
sequence of losses sustained at sea, he was no longer able to pay his troopft 
with the same regi»larity as formerly, and considerable arrears had become 
due- Th6y had begun to complain before the termination of the siege ; 
and soon after the saole mutinous spirit appeared among them, which had 
80 often proved pernidous to the SpsiiBsh interest in the Netherlands. Spi** 
aola, in his treatment of the mutineers, mingled gentleness with severity, 
and omitted nothing in his power to prevent the iitfectton from becoming 
general ; -but his endeavours were in a great measure ineffectual. A con- 
siderable number deserted, and went over to the enemy's camp ; • ' -nd 
while a body of two thousand horse and fi>ot, with several, of- deserti^. of 
ficers, directed their march towards Breda, and put themselves JJJ^^J^* 
QDder the protection of Prince Af aurice, who, agreeably to his * 

usual maxims, resolved to encourage them in their revolt ; and sent orders 
to the governor of Breda to grant them permission to fortify their quarters 
QQderthe cannon of the town, and to purchase provisions from the citizens. 

As soon as intelligence had reached him of the surrender of Rhinberg^ 
Maurice had retired with his army into the province of Overyssel ; and he 
now resolved to embrace the opportunity, which the mutiny of Spinola's 
troops afforded him, to recover some of the towns in that province which 
Had been h>st: He first attacked Lockem, which he reduced i^ a ^. 
few days, and immediately after he laid siege to Groll Spinola, gSSi.^ 
anxious for the preservation of a place which he deemed of great 
importance, immediately conceived the design of attempting to relieye it> 
and called a council of war to deliberate on the subject. A great majori- 
ty of his officers endeavotired to persuade him to relinquish his design, by 
arguments drawn from the Ikteness of the season, the humidity of the 
country through which he must pass,, joined to the weakness of his army, 
and the pernicious consequences which must accompany a defeat. He was 
deeply sensible of the force of these objections. But he considered that 
the loss of Groll would probably soon draw afler it that of all his other 
conquests beyond the Rhine ; that his late conquest of llhinbere: would 
thereby become in a great measure insignificant, as it derived its imporLance 
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1606 cbieflj from the secure commanicatioD which it afforded with his 
other conquests ; that the glory he had acquired would thus be 
quicklj buried in obli?ion ; and the fruit of all those labours lost, which 
had been attended with so great an expense of blood and treasure. 

Stimulated by these motives, he persisted in his design, though it could 
not perhaps be justified on the principles of prudence , and instantly 
selected from his whole army eight thousand foot, and twelve hundred 
liorse, on whose obedience and bravery he could depend for the execution 
of any enterprise, however dangerous. These troops were highly pleased 
with the flattering distinction which they received, and began their march 
with every symptom of ardour and alacrity. 

The success of his enterprise Spinola knew must Entirely depend on his 
preventing the enemy from having time to complete their entrenchments, 
and with this view he advanced towiirds them with the utmost rapidity, and 
in a few days arrived within sight of the town. Prince Maurice, on the 
other hand, having from the beginning believed that Spinola would not at- 
tempt to interrupt his operations, had neglected to employ such precautions 
as might have obstructed bis approach. Being desirous to spare his men, 
ne had not as usual drawn any lines of circumvallation round the place, 
and bis camp itself had no other defeilce on one side, but some fnarsby 
ground^ which he had thought sufficient io prevent any sudden incursion of 
th^ enemy. 

It was in this quarter that Spinola resolved to begin h|s attack ; and hav- 
ing drawn up his army in four battalions, each of which had a small traia 
of artillery attending them, apd a part of the cavalry secured by a double 
row of carriages on their flanks, he first rode through the several ranks, 
encouraging and exhorting them, and at the same time declaring that he 
was determined either to die or conquer ; imnoiediately alter which be gave 
the signal to advance. 

But prince Maurice had from the flrst appearance of the enemy resolved 
to decline the combat, and had already begun to raise the si^ge. He first 
withdrew his troops in good order to an advantageous situation, near his 
eapip, where he was free from danger, and soon ailer retired to a greater 
distance from the town^ His army was greatly superior in number to that 
of the enemy ; but many of his men were sickly, and worn, out with the fa- 
tigues of a Ib^g campaign ; and the event of battles, he considered^depend- 
ed less on the numbers than on the intrepidity and vigour of the combat- 
ants. To the ignorant his conduct was a matter of censure and surprise ; 
but, as both his «kill and courage were unquestionable, the constraint 
which he imposed upon himself on this occasion was, by the more prudent 
and judicious, deemed deserving of admiration and applause. 

Such was the conclusion of this campaign, through accidents af^inst 
which no human prudence could provide. Spinola had been disappointed 
in his hopes of reducing the interior parts of the United Provinces ; but, 
from his conduct in the siege of Rhinberg, and the relief of GrplJ, all the 
world were satisfied that, on his part, neither abilities nor vigour would 
have been wanting to carry the plan which he had concerted into successful 
execution o. 

o FiasecU CJironjca, GvoUai, 1^. xf. BeBtiToglio^ part iU. lib, irii. Meteren, Uli. mtUi, 
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Soon after the transactions above related a negociation for peace s^gmr^* 
was begUD^ in the course of which it appeared that neither of the ^^ for • 
two contending parties were intent on the farther prosecution of '^^' 
the war. But, in order fuWy to comprehend their views and motives, a 
iDore particular account of some of their operations at sea, in the £ast In- 
dies, and in America, is necessary, than could have been conveniently given 
in the preceding books. 

It may justly appear surprising, that a state possesded of so small a ter- 
ritory as the republic of the United Provinces should have been able* to 
support the expense of a war at home against so potent an enemy. Yet, 
during the continuance of this war, their exertions were not confined to the 
Netherlands. They maintained at the same time a numerous fleet of ship^ 
of war, with which they generally proved victorious in all their naval ren- 
counters with the enemy, while they successfully attacked his dominions in 
the most distant quarters of the globe. They had been much indebted for 
their success in the Low Countries to the assistance, in money and troops, 
which they received from Henry IV. and queen £lizabeth ; but as the aid 
which these princes could afford them was never liberal, they most have 
sunk under the power of their enemies, but for those copious resources 
which they opened by the extension of their trade. 

The inhabitants of the Low Countries had for several centuries p^^ 
beeu distinguished by their industry, and their skill in manufac- SSS^ 
tures. Even in the time of the Roman republic, they had given ^^^**^^ 
proofs of their superior ingenuity p. When by the irruptions of 
those northern barbarians who overturned the Roman empire, all the use- 
ful arts of life, as well as letters and science, had been well nigh extinguish- 
ed, they were first revived and successfully cultivated by the Flemings, and 
other inhabitants of the Netherlands. About the middle of the tenth cen- 

p Eit saauns genus aolertiie, alqa« ad omnia imitanda qw a quoquo tnwIaBtiir sptiuimiinii 
Vide Casar, Kb. fik 
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tury« free marts or fairs were established by Baldvrin, earl of Flanders, tm 
which great numbers of merchants from Germany, France and other places, 
resorted, to purchase the manofactares in which the Flemings so much ex- 
celled. The example of Baldwin was imitated by his successors, for ala«)et 
three centuries, during which period the industry and commerce of the 
Flemings were carried to the greatest height, and remained unrivalled by 
the other European nations. But the succeeding sovereigns finding it ne- 
cessary for defraying the expense of the wars in fvhich they were often en- 
gaged with the neighbouring princes, to impose various taxes on commodi- 
ties, great numbers of the manufacturers and merchants, unaccustomed to 
sueh impositions, withdrew into Holland, where they were at once free 
from taxes, and much less exposed to those calamities of war, which they 
had often experienced in the mote open provinces of Flanders and Bra- 
bant. 

The art of salting herrings having, in the fourteenth century, been dis- 
covered by William Bucrem, a native of Pierul^m, in Flanders, the herring 
trade, which hath proved so copious a source of wealth and industry to the 
Netherlands, was first cultivated by the citizens of Sluys and Bruges ; but 
it was soon afterwards communicated to the Dutch, who improved to the at<: 
most the advantages which their situation afibrded them for carrying it on 
with success. They were, at the same time, in possession of the cod^and 
whale fishery ; and, while they exported great quantities offish, and of ma- 
nufactures, they were every year extending their tirade in the southern 
parts of Europe, in the countries which lie round the Baltic, and in those 
parts of Germany with which they conmionicated by the Rhine and other 
rivers which pass through their territory before they fall into the sea. 

Before the middle of the sixteenth century, the provinces of Holland and 
Zealand underwent an important change by the great increase of the num- 
ber of inhabitants, occasioned by the persecutions on account of religion i& 
France and Germany. Charles the Fifth had resolved to extirpate the Pro- 
testants from his dominions in the Netherlands, as wdl as from those in 
Germany ; but he had been in a great measure deterred from the prose- 
cution of his design, partly by the partial afiection which he bore towards 
his Dutch. and Flemish subjects, and partly by his dread of the fatal conse- 
quences with which the rigorous execution of his edicts might be attended, 
with regard to their manufactures and their trade. 

Both the French and German Protestants therefore found an asylum in 
the Netherlands, and imported thither their families, their wealth, and their 
industry. Of the advantages resulting from thence, Brabant and Flanders 
participated in common with, the more northern maritime provinces, but 
the intolerant and oppressive spirit of the Spanish government prevented 
them from long enjoying these advantages. It was chiefly by the manufac- 
turers and merchants that the opinions of the reformer^ were embraced ; 
they were persecuted with the most unrelenting fury, and they likewise 
most severely felt the burthen of those oppressive taxes that were imposed. 
By the cruel treatment which they received, several thousands of them 
were compelled to withdraw into other countries. Many went over to Eng- 
land, where Elizabeth was ready to afford them her protection. But when 
the maritime provinces had asserted their liberty, and Ghent, Bruges and 
Antwerp, after an unsuccessful struggle, had again submitted to the Spanish 
yoke, by much the greater. part of the Flemish emigrants retired into Hol- 
land or Zealand, and took up their residence in Middleburgh, Haerlem, 
Leyden, and Amsterdam. In their new abode they enjoyed the free exer- 
cise of their religion ; a privilege which they deemed a compensation for 
every hardship they might find it necessary to undergo. The coontry 
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which they had made choice of being of small eitent, coald not afford sas- 
tenaoce for one third part of its inhabitants. But, being situated in the heart 
ef Europe, at the mouth of several nairigable rivers, and most of the towns 
communicating with each other by these Hvers, or by canals, no country 
could be more -commodious either for inland or foreign trade. 
While their situation therefore prompted them to apply themselves ^<!^' 
to commerce, by the conveniences which it afforded for carry- 
ing it on, they, at the same time found it necessary to ebgage in it, as 
the only means of their subsistence and support. 

No branch of it, to which they coald find access, or from which any pro- 
fit could be derived, was neglected ; nor did they confine themselves, like 
other nations, to the exporting of such of their own commodities as they 
could i^pare, or the importing of such commodities from other countries as 
their necessities required ; but they likewise traded for other nations, and 
had maiiy of their ships continually employed in carrying the merchan- 
dize of one nation to another. This species of commerce had been form- 
erly possessed by the Hanseatic or maritime towns on the Baltic ; but the 
situation of the Dutch, between the northern and southern European na- 
tions, was more commodious for carrying it on. The necessity which their 
circumstances imposed upon them, of continual action and employment, had 
prompted them to engage in it ; and their extreme frugality and rigid oeco- 
Bomy, by rendering it practicable for them to trade for smaller profits, 
bad enabled them to wrest it from their competitors, and to engross it almost 
wholly to themselves. 

Among the various branches of commerce in which the Dutch displayed 
80 much activity and enterprise, one of the most considerable consisted in 
aarrying, from the countries lying round the Baltic to the different ports ia 
Spain and Portugal, great quantities of com and naval stores ; in return for 
which, besides fruits, wine, and other productions of those southern king- 
doms, they received the gold and silver of America, and the spices and* 
other commodities which the Portuguese imported from India or Lisbon. 
The period when. this branch of trade commenced, cannot be exactly ascer- 
tained. Being of small extent at first, it had escaped the notice of histori- 
ans. But it had become considerable, soon after the beginning of the six- 
teenth century ; and before the middle of that century it was deemed a 
species of commerce t)f the first importance. It was equally necessary to 
Spain and Portugal as to the United Provinces, and was for this reason con- 
nived at by the court of Spain for many years after the revolt in the Nether- 
lands ; being still carried on by the Dutch themselves, who found no other 
precaution necessary, but to sail, under the flag of some neutral power at 
peace with Spain. But Philip's resentment against his revolted subjects 
beiag on some occasions too violent to be restrained bV considerations 
of policy or prudence, the Dutch ships were sometimes connscated, the com- 
manders thrown into prison, and the sailors either sent to the gallies, or 
compelled to serve on board the Spanish fleet This monarch having come 
at length to suspect that the commerce which he had hitherto in some 
measure permitted, was of infinitely greater advantage to the enemy than 
to himself, and being desirous to deprive them of what he believed to be a 
principal source of their increasing wealth and strength, he resolved to en- 
force an edict which he had formerly published, prohibiting his subjects in 
Spain and Portugal from holding intercourse with the revolted provinces ; 
the butch traders were, in consequence of this resolution, every year more 
harrassed than the preceding, till the restraints and vexations which they 
offered had become intolerable. 
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FindlDg themselves therefore nnder the necediity of abandoning this 
gainful traffic, they began to consider whether they might not, in another 
way, secure to them8el?es the advantages which they had hitherto derived 
from it. 

Having so long acted as carriers for the Portaguese, in distributing the 
rich productions of the East over the northern nations, they well knew 
where to find the speediest sale for these productions, and they likewise 
knew that the demand for them was every year increasing : nor when they 
considered the great advantages of their situation, joined to their superior 
naval power, could they doubt of being able to deprive the Portuguese of 
this profitable trade, provided they could procure the commodities requi- 
site for carrying it on. 

But, for this purpose, it was necessary they should perform a voyage of 
several thousand leagues, through seas with which they were unacquainted; 
that they should visit countries of which they were almost entirely igno- 
rant ; and after their arrival there, should enter into a competition with a 
bold and enterprising nation, who, besides being in possession of the trade 
of these countries, had established a formidable military force for its pro- 
tection The Dutch, though sufficiently aware of these difficulties, were 
not thet*eby deterred from persisting in their design. In order to shorten 
their voyage, the great extent of which through unknown seas was the 
principal cause of their dread, they made three different attempts to dis- 
cover a passage to India, by the Northern Ocean ; but these attempts, like 
all others of the dame kind, proving fruitless, they resolved to undertake 
the voyage to India by the customary route, provided they could procure 
some person already acquainted with it to conduct them. 

It happened opportunely, when they were deliberating on the subject, 
that some merchants of Ainsterdam received an application from Cornelius 
Houtman, a native of Flanders, who was in prison for debt in'Ldsbon ; re- 
presenting, that having made several voyages with the Portuguese to India, 
he was not only well acquainted with the course of navigation thither, 
but likewise with the nature of the India trade ; and that, in case they 
would furnish him with a sum of money to purchase his liberty, he would 
gladly communicate to them all necessary information, and under- 
take in person the conduct of their ships. His proposal was instantly 
accepted, the money which he requested for his release was transmitted 
to him, and spon aflerwards he arrived at Amsterdam. The merchants, 
highly satisfied with the information which they received from him, and 
perceiving him to be a man of uncommon penetration and abilities, imme- 
diately formed an association, to which they gave the name of the Com- 
pajDy of Distant Countries, and equipped a squadron consisting of four ships, 
which they put under his command. This little squadron had two hundred 
and fifty men on board, and a hundred pieces of cannon, which were fur- 
nished by the states ; besides naval and military stores, and a variety of 
merchandise fitted to the taste of the Indian nations % 

As the principal object of the voyage was to procure more particular 
information than they yet possessed concerning the country, and the different 
branches of trade which it afforded, Houtman was instructed, as much as 
possible to avoid the settlements of the Portuguese, and carefully to abstain 
from all hostilities, when they were not necessary for his defence : nor 
was he inattentive to these instructions : he might, in his way to India, 
have seized a rich carrack in which the archbishop of Goa was, returning 

qThe two largest of these ships were oT twoliandred and thirtr tons s the third, of one 
hundred and thirty ; and the fourth, of fifty. T value of the whole equipment Iras cstis- 
mated at four hundred thocvmnd florina. 
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home ; bat though he went on board that vessel in order to procure in- 
telligence, he snffered it to proceed on its voyage without molestation. 

AAer visiting the coasts of Africa and Brazil, he visited the 
Cape of Good Hope, and proceeded to the isle of Madagascar, ui'^lilSefl; 
in which island and that of St. Mary he was detained for some 
time, in consequence of a dissention which happened between him and the 
other commanders, with regard to the route which it was proper 
to pursue. From St. Mary he at length proceeded to Sumatra, June uu^ 
aod from thence to Bantam, in the island of Java, where he 
began to purchase pepper and other spiceries. At first he was welt re** 
ceived, and no aversion was discovered by the natives to enter into a com«- 
nercial treaty with him ; but the jealousy of the Portuguese merchants, a 
considerable number of whom resided at Bantam, being instantly alarmed, 
they resolved to exert their influence to effectuate his ruip. For this end, 
carrying rich presents in their hands, the only means of procuring access 
to the princes of India, they represented the Dutch to the king or general 
of Bantam as pirates, and, the comtnon enemies of human kind, of whose 
rapine and violence his subjects would soon have fatal experience, if they 
did not emfarace the present opportunity, when they were few in number, 
to cut them off, and to prevent their return. The governor, ignorant, and 
therefore credulous, was easily persuaded of the truth of this representa* 
tioa, and consented to follow the counsel that was g^ven him. But dis- 
trusting his ability to destroy them by open force, he resolved to employ 
fraud and treachery. He pretended an inclination to have a commercial 
treaty, which had been proposed by the Dutch, concluded ; and desired 
that Hontman and the other officers would come to his palace to adjust the 
terms. Suspecting no deceit, Houtman, and one or two more, complied 
with his request, and were immediately taken into custody. The governor 
had absurdly believed that all the officers would have accepted his in*^ 
Station, and that the ships having no persons on board that were fit to com- 
mand them, would then have become ^n easy prey. Being disappointed in 
this expectation he dreaded the consequences of putting his prisoners to 
death, while their companions remained at liberty to take vengeance ob 
him for his perfidy.^ StilK however, he detained them in prison, and re- 
fused to listen to the repeated solicitations of their friends in their behalf; 
till the Dutch ships having begun to cannonade the town, and laid part of 
it in ruins, he at length restored them to their liberty 

Soon after tfus, Houtman finding, on a review of his men, that by death, 
occasioned chiefly by the climate, they had suffered a diminution of more 
than one third of their number, ordered one of his ships to be burnt, and 
set sail for £urope with the rest ; carrying with him some of the natives 
of Madagascar and Sumatra, a Japanese, a Chinese, aod a pilot of the name 
<^ Abdul, distinguished for his knowledge of the Indian seas. After a 
prosperous voyage of between five and six months, he arrived safe in the 
Texel in the beginning of August, 1697, having spent almost two years 
and a half^ in his expedition. He hardly brought home with him wealth 
sufficient to defray the expense of his equipment ; but both he and his 
companions were now able to give the most satisfactory information to 
their employers. The Indians too, whom be had induced to accompany 
him, were likely to be afterwards of the greatest use ; and the hopea 
which his coiintrymen conceived of greater success in their future voy- 
ages, were raised to the greatest height'. 

'Metcrcn^ lih. xvii. & xviiK Antonii Thysii Historia Nayali% Ludg. Qatar. 4ta 1657, p^ 

117, IctB: 
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The Portuguese, they knew, wonldgive all the opposition in their power 
to every attempt which they coald make, either to establish their trade, 
or to procure a settlement in India ; but from the accounts which they had 
received of the declining power of the Portuguese, and of the manner in 
which the eastern nations were affected towards them, they hoped to be able 
either to elude or to counteract their malignity. 

A bolder and more enterprising spirit had never been displayed 
PortoKneie than the Portuguese had manifested in their numerous conquests 
taluSfl!?^ aD<l discoveries ; and no conquests, so exteoMve and important, 
had been ever made with so small a force, or by a nation possess- 
ed of such scanty resources. Animated at once by almost all the passions 
which most powerfully impel the human mind, by avarice, by bigotry, and 
by ambition, they had performed exploits which seemed to be beyond the 
power of man, and were regarded by all those barbarous nation$, over whom 
they triumphed with so great fecility, as more than meo. They had made 
themselves masters of all the more important parts of the coast of Guinea. 
They had expelled the Arabi^ins from t&t of Zanguefoar, where they had 
formed settlements, which gave them the command pf all the gold and silver 
mines in their country, from Sofala to Melinda. They had acquired a decid* 
ed superiority over the Egyptians, though aided by the Venetians, in the Red 
Sea ; and had thus put an entire stop to that gainful trade which the Vene- 
tians, had so long carried on with India, by the way of Suez and Alexandria. 
Their arms had been attended with equal success in the Persian Gulph, 
and on the coasts of Persia, Malabar, and Malacca. They had acquired 
possession of Ceylon, and the Molucca and Sunda islands ; and by their 
establishment at Macao, they had secured to themselves the trade ot China 
and Japan. 

Had the Portuguese, at the present period, possessed the same vigour 
and intrepidity of which they had given such conspicuous proof on their 
first arrival in India, it is probable that any attempt to dispossess them would 
have proved abortive : but they were no longer the same people as before. 
The first conquerors of India were all extinct ; and their successors, a few 
only excepted, "were men defiled with the roost odious vices, which render- 
ed them a scourge to the people committed to their care. Removed to so 
great a distance from the seat of government, as gave them hopes of impu- 
nity for the most flagitious crimes ; corrupted by prosperity, and enervated 
by the climate, while their religion, of the most illiberal kind, only served 
to render them more ferocious, their conduct towards the natives was equal- 
ly oppressive and perfidious. Attempts were made, by some virtuous vice- 
roys, to reform the numberless abuses which had been committed ; but 
these great men, whose names are handed down to posterity with just ap- 
plause, were too few in number, and their government of too short conti- 
nuance, to produce any permanent effect. Cofruption of every kind had 
struck its roots too deep to be so easily extirpated ; and the natives, who 
had been long disgusted, began to feel contempt, mixed with abhorrence of 
their oppressors, in the room of that respect and dread which they had 
formerly been accustomed to entertain. 

After the subjection of Portugal to the crown of Spain, the affairs of the 
Portuguese in India were more than ever neglected by the government at 
home, and disorders of every kind were increased and multiplied, it was 
believed by some persons, that Philip II. agreeably to the maxims of his 
malignant policy, was well pleased that the power of his new subjects should 
suffer a diminution, as he would thereby find it easier to maintain his usurp- 
ed authority But it is more reasonable to suppose that his attention, being 
wholly engrossed by objects which he judg^ to be of greater importance. 
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be had not leisure to attend to the affairs in India ; an^ foand it, therefore, 
ID some measure necessary to leave the several governors at liberty to act 
without control. However this be. it is certain that they acted more like 
independent monarcbs than the subjects of one common prince, to whom 
they were accountable for their conduct, and seemed to have forgotten the 
relation which they had bore^ and the duties which they owed both to their 
doantry and to one another ; while each individual was solely attentive to 
bis private interest, and seldom scrupled to promote it at the expense either 
of faith or of humanity. The natives had, on different occasions, taken 
arms, and attempted to vindicate their rights against their lawless oppres- 
sors. Their effoifs hitherto had not been vigorous,4ior attended in the issue 
with success ; but they were become oaore than ever impatient under the 
injaries which they suffered,, and longed for an opportunity to assert their 
hberty. 

' Such was the state of the Portuguese, and such the disposition of the 
natives with regard to them, when the Dutch made their first voyage to the 
Indies. They were thereby encouraged to persist in their attempt to es* 
tablish trade in those parts ; and a spirit of enterprise and ad^nture was 
excited, which soon diffused itself over all the maritime provinces. The 
Spanish ministers imprudently contributed to quicken this adventurous spi- 
rit, and to confirm the Dutch in the resolution they had formed, by repub- 
lishing, soon aAer the accession of the present king, an edict, prohibiting 
the Spaniards and Portuguese from all commercial intercourse with them, 
in the strictest manner and under the severest penalties. They might have 
perceived the folly of this measure from the effects which their former re- 
strictions on the Dutch trade had already produced ; hut they attended only 
to the immediate inconvenience which was occasioned thereby to the enemy, 
without considering either the advantages which the Dutch might ultimately 
derive from their prohibition, or the prejudice which the Spaniards and 
Portuguese were likely to sustain. 

By the advice of the count de Fuentes, a nobleman of great abilities, but 
naturally haughty and severe, and extremely ignorant of the commercial 
interest of his country, the prohibitory edict was carried into the most ri- 
gorous execution. A stricWenquiry was made at all the sea* ports of Spain 
and Portugal, whether any of the Dutch had come thither under the colours 
of any neutral power ; and as a considerable number were discovered to 
have been guilty of this temerity, their ships and goods were confiscated, 
and they themselves either cast into prison, or sent to the galiies, and con- 
demned to work as slaves. 

The states-general, in order to express their contempt of this conduct of 
the Spanish court, published an edict, in which, besides prohibiting all in- 
tercourse between their subjects and those of the king of Spain, they de- 
clared, that they would treat as enemies the subjects of all neutral powers 
who should carry commodities, of whatever kind, to the ports of Spain, 
Portugal, or Flanders. 

To this maCnifesto, copies of which were sent to the courts of the seve- 
ral maritime powers, no answer was returned, nor any objection made by 
the states or princes who received it ; and the French monarch gave, on 
this occasion, a striking proof of his favour for the Dutch, by publishing a 
declaration, that if any of his subjects should, for the space of six months, 
adventure to trade with Spain, they must do it at their private risk, without 
the hopes of his protection. 

While the Dutch in this manner shewed their contempt of the Spanish 
trade and the prohibitory edict, being more than ever intent on prosecuting 
the trade which they had begun in India, several different associations were 

12 
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formed by the merchants in Holland and Zealand, almost immediately after 
the return of their fleet under the command of Houtman ; and before the 
end of the following year, more than eighty ships, completely equipped, and 
furnished with various articles of commerce, were sent out ; the 
S^bShTlS greater part of them to the East Indies, and some to the West, 
^ and on jjud to the coasts of Africa, while others were ordered to at- 
AMou* ° tempt the passage by the Streights of Magellan into the Pacific 
Ocean. 

They were divided into small fleets, consisting chiefly of four, six» or 
eight armed vessels, from about one hundred and fifly to three or four hun- 
dred tons, some of whic|;i had regular troops on board, thfat were furnished 
by prince Maurice and the states. Their instructions were nearly the 
same as those which had been given to the commanders employed in the 
first expedition ; to avoid the settlements of the Portuguese, and, as much 
as possible, to abstain from hostilities. But it was impossible for them strict- 
ly to comply with these instructions. Their enemies were spread almost 
every where over the coasts which they visited ; and being equally ani- 
mated by jealousy and by resentment, were resolved to give them all the 
opposition, and to do them all the mischief in their power. They had 
laboured to inspire the natives with the same malignity ; and on the minds 
of some of them their misrepresentations had produced the desired e£fect. 
It was not only the dangers, therefore, of voyages, so long and difficult, 
through climates the most adverse to the human constitution, which the 
Dutch encountered in the prosecution of their design ; but, after their ar- 
rival on those coasts, where the trade, which they desired to establish, must 
be carried on, they found it necessary to fight and to negociate by tiirns. They 
had the prejudices of the natives to overcome ; and they were obliged to 
stand perpetually on their guard against the machinations of the Portuguese^ 
who practised every method which they could devise to accomplish their 
destruction, whether of secret fraud, or open force and violence. 

The Portuguese had no such formidable opposition to encounter whea 
they first arrived in India. The ships of their enemies were few in num- 
ber, and much inferior to their's, both in respect of strength and size ; und 
the towns which they attacked were weakly ftytified, and unskilfully de- 
jfended by a dastardly, efieminate, and feeble race of men. Whereas the 
Dutch encountered fleets of ships of the same construction as their own, 
and were obliged to contend with an enemy, who, besides being accustom- 
ed to the climate, and familiarly acquainted with the Indian seas, were not 
less distinguished than themselves for their naval and military skill. 

But their conduct was wisely adapted to their circumstances, being 
equally prudent whether it respected the natives or the Portuguese. They 
soon convinced the former of the falsehood of those injurious aspersions 
which the latter had cast upon their character ; and by the moderation, 
justice, and humanity, which they displayed in all their dealings, proved 
that, in purity of manners, they were much superior to their accuser^. 
They were soon allowed to trade in many places, from whence the Portu- 
guese had laboured to exclude them ; and, as with indefatigable industry 
they improved to the utmost every advantage which they enjoyed, they 
came, ere long, to procure admission to several of the. most important 
branches of commerce. ^ 

As the extension of their trade, and not conquest, viras the great object 

which they pursued, they avoided all unnecessary rencountqi^s with the 

* Portuguese ; but they were gener?illy well prepared to defend themselves 

when attacked, gave many prqofs of the most determined bravery, and 

aometimes triumphed over the superior force and numbers of the enemy. 
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Still, hovvrever, they kept thfe great end of their voyages perpetually in 
view. The same time which they found it necessary to spend in repairing 
the damages sustained in battle, was likewise employed in trading with the 
natives ; and as soon as their cargoes were complete, and their damages re- 
paired, they returned to Holland : thus enriching their employers, and en- 
abling them not only to defray the expense of their equipment, but to exert 
themselves with redoubled vigour in the prosecution of their designs. 

Although some of the numberless voyages which they had undertaken, 
bad, through misconduct or cross accidents, proved unfortunate, they had 
' been in general sufficiently successful to render it their interest to perse- 
vere. The societies, however, of merchants, byiwhom the Indian trade 
had been carried on, were not satisfied with the profits which it afforded. 
They complained that too great a number of adventurers had engaged in 
it ; and that in consequence thereof, as they must pay much higher prices 
for Indian goods than had been formerly given by the Portuguese, so they 
found it necessary to sell them much cheaper ; and would either be ruin- 
ed by their efforts to establish this new branch of commerce, or obliged to 
abandon it altogether. 

This evil, which could hardly have been apprehended in the beginning 
of a trade attended with so great expense and danger, would probably have 
soon been remedied by a diminution of the number of competitors, the na- 
tural consequence of small profits in any branch of commerce ; and, if the 
evil complained of had been the only reason for the interposition of the 
states, it may be questioned whether they ought to have interposed. But, 
besides this, there was another reason of greater weight. The Portuguese 
in India, being under the direction of theic governors or viceroys, could 
more easily act in concert than the great number of independent Dutch 
societies ; and the small fleets or single ships belonging to these societies 
were exposed to the danger of being separately attacked and destroyed, one 
after another, by an enemy with whom, if they could too act in 
concert, they might be able to contend. Determined by these ^J^ ^^ 
considerations, the states-general, in the year 1603, united the India cooh 
several societies of traders into one body, tinder the name of the ^^^' 
Sast India Company ; on which, besides the exclusive privilege of trading 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope on the one hand, and the Streights of Ma- 
gellan on the other ; they conferred the power of administering justice, of 
building forts, of appointing governors and garrisons, of raising troops, and 
of making peace and waj* with the Indian princes. A fund, amounting to more 
^an six millions of florins, was immediately subscrit»ed for by the mer- 
chants in the principal n^aritime towns, and managers were appointed, un- 
der whose direction all the trade to India was henceforth to be carried en. 
j^bis company being the first regula? commercial society of which we read 
in history, has served in some measure as a model to all the trading com- 
panies that have been created in modern times. It consisted chiefly oi thosQ 
who had been engaged as private adventurers in the Indian trade ; and by 
these men, who had profited from their former errors, and were well ac- 
quainted with that trade in all its branches, the affairs of the company were, 
from the beginning, conducted with consummate skill ; nor was their good 
fortune inferior to the prudence which they displayed. Having, by their 
justice and moderation, extinguished those groundless prejudices against 
theirnational character, which the Portuguese had laboured to instil into 
the minds of the Indian prince^, they were almost every where received 
^ith favour, and in several places obtained permission to establish facto- 
ries, and to build forts for the protection rf their trade. They were re- 
quested by gome of these princes to lend their assistance in expelling the 
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Portngaese, and in tbeir renconnten with that nation thej generalljf came 
offyictoriocis. They made inoamerable captures of their richest ships. 
Their trade was every year more widely extended, and the profits arising 
from it were greater than they had been accost m'^d to derive from any 
former branch of commerce. The principal causes of their weakness have 
been already explained ; and to these most be added this consideration, 
that, on the other hand, the trade and power of the Portoguese were quick- 
ly hastening to decay. While their rivals were every season receiving 
reinforcements both of ships and troops, they were left unsupported by 
their friends in Europe, to struggle with the difficulties which surrounded 
them. The strength oi Portugal had long been exhausted by the too nu- 
merous emigration of its inhabitants ; and the Spanish ministers, besides 
that their attention was entirely occupied by other objects, found more 
thtam sufficient employment at home for all the force and treasure which 
they possessed. 

It was this reason, and not, as has been supposed, the desire of having 
Portugal reduced to a state of weakness, and thereby rendered more tame 
and obsequious, that prevented the court of Spain from affording that as- 
sistance to the Portuguese in India, which their exigencies so much required 
at the present period. They were almost equally inattentive, or equally 
unable to afford support to the Spanish traders and colonists as to the Por- 
tuguese. Many captures were made of their ships loaded with the trea« 
sures of America and the Indies. Their fleets were sometimes blocked up 
in their harbours, till the season fit for entering on their voyages had 
elapsed ; and their settlements on the coasts were often plundered, some- 
times by the Dutch, and sometimes by the English, with impunity. 

Nor was it only in the Indies, and on the coast of America, that the sub- 
jects of the Spanish naonarchy were exposed to the depredations of their 
enemies. While the war with England subsisted, the coasts of Spain itself 
had been insulted both by the Dutcb and English, and many ships in the 
harbours either' taken or destroyed. After the establishment of peace with 
France and England, the Spanish ministers had conceived the hopes of find- 
ing it easy, not only to resist the OMMt vigorous efforts of the Dutch, but 
ere long to reduqe them to obedience. But, althongh they had now only 
a single dnemy to contend with, whom they had long been accustomed to 
despise, that enemy, through the great increase of their trade and naviga- 
tion, were become more powerful, while they themselves, from the decay 
of their trade and other causes, were much weaker than before. For some 
time past, therefore, the Spaniards had found it equally difficult to defend 
themselves against the Dutch alone, as they had done formerly against the 
Dutch, and English, and French united. 

Philip's ministers were not ignorant of the sources from whence the 
Dutch had received so great an accession of wealth and power ; and of one 
of these, we have seen, they had in vain endeavoured to deprive them, by 
the prohibition of their trade with Spain and Portugal. Another, not less 
copious, they knew, was their cod and herring fishery on the coast of Eng- 
land and the Netherlands ; and to deprive them of this, and at the same 
time to intercept their navigation in the narrow seas, between the southern 
and northern states of Europe, had for some years been a princi- 
The spft- pal object of tbeir attention. It was with this view that all those 
SId^ toT f^lKes bad been equipped, which, as formerly related, had been 
^bvythe intrusted to the command of Frederick de Spinola ; and with the 
aefto same view there had been fitted out at Nieuport and Dunkirk a 
great number of armed vessels, from wbich the Dutch suffered 
considerable molestation in their coasting trade and fishery. But all Spino- 
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la's gallies had either been destroyed, or had fallen into the hands of 
the Dutch, when they got possession of Sluys ; and the states having ^^^' 
provided some ships o( war on purpose, had, on some qccasions, taken sig- 
nal vengeance on the privateers of Nieuport and Dunkirk, the crews of 
which they always treated as pirates, and either hanged or drowned. Their 
fleets now rode triumphant from the Baltic to the Streights of Gibraltar, 
aad their European, as well as their African and Indian trade, was at this 
time in a much mor« flourishing condition than ever *. 

The courts of Spain and Brussels had long beheld this superiority of the 
naval power of the Dutch with much anxiety. They dreaded from it the 
utter extinctien of their commerce ;< and perceived* that in order to pre- 
vent this efiiect, it would, ere long, he necessary to put a period to the 
war. Nor did pea^ce appear to. be less necessary, when they 
considered what had hitherto been the issqe of their military ^^^^^^ 
operations at land, than when they reflected on the numberless spunh min. 
losses which they had sustained at sea. Their most strenuous '^^^^eMeT*^ 
endeavours to reduce the revolted provinces to obedience had 
served only to render the people more expert, and more obstinate in their 
defence to strengthen the bond of their internal union ; and to confirm the 
neighbouring powers in their resolution of affording them assistance and 
support. The maritime provinces almost surrounded by the sea, and every 
where intersected by the rivers and canals, had hitherto been found im« 
pregnable ; and the southern frontier had lately been strengthened by the 
acquisition of some of the strongest places in Flanders and Brabant, Sluys, 
aad Breda. 

The marquis of Sptnola had wisely directed his attack, against the con- 
federates in that quarter where they were the worst prepared for resist- 
ance^ The army which he commanded had been the most numerous 
which could possibly be collected. 

Through the united exertions which bad been made by the archdukes, 
the court of Spain, and the marquis himself* who had mortgaged his ample 
fortune in order to procure money, his troops, having regularly received 
their pay, bad been kept under the strictest discipline. All his operations 
had been conducted with coo^un)mate skill : and nothing had been omitted 
on his part which might have ensured success : yet he had been utterly 
trnable to surmoMnt the difficulties which he encountered. Instead of pene- 
trating into the interior provinces, he had been obliged to rest satisfied 
with conquests from whence no solid advantage could be derived. From 
the fatigues which they had undergone, and the moisture of the climate, 
the army had lately suffered considerable diminution. Those funds from 
whence the marquis had defrayed the expenses of the last campaign, had 
for several months been almost entirely exhausted ; and considerable ar- 
rears being now resting to the soldiers, the same mutinous spirit by which 
they had formerly been actuated, had again begun to appear. A part of 
them, as above mentioned, had already abandoned their officers ; and hav- 
ing chosen others from among themselves, had begun to indulge themselves, 
in every species of licentiousness. To these disorders no adequate remedy 
could possibly be applied during the continuance of the war. All the 
nK>Qey which could be raised in the Netherlands, or furnished by the court 
of Spain, would be hardly suflicient to defray the expense of the new 
levies which must be made before the next campaign. And in the mean 

. .• Reeoeil des Ygjages, &c Van Meteren Patsim ;— Grotius. De Wit's Maxim*— Thy- 
siiHist Davalis, passim. Hoet on the Dutch Commerce. Janizon Etat present des Ptot. 
Un. Recaeil des Voyages qui out send a I'Etablissement & mux Progr^s de la CoBipagaei des 
loiu Ori^Btales form^a dans les ProTinces Unies des Pas Bais. Rouen, 17S5. 
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j^y time the licentious spirit of the mutineers must diffuse itself throughout 
the army ; and both the army itself, and the provinces, be thereby ex- 
posed an easy prey to a watchful enemy ; who, being possessed of more 
certain resources for carrying on the vvar, had been always ready to avail 
themselves of every advantage that was afforded them K 

Besides these considerations there were some others, which, with Philip 
and his ministers, were supposed to have had still greater weight. A re- 
port at that time prevailed, that the Dutch, having entered into a corres- 
pondence with the Moors on the coast of Barbary, had agreed to furnish 
them with ships to transport an army into Spain. And another report was 
likewise propagated, that the French monarch having formed the design of 
annexing the Netherlands to France, was now prepared and resolved to 
carry it into execution. It does not appear that there was any just foun- 
dation for either of these reports. But they seem to have made a strong 
impression on the minds of the Spanish ministers ; who, dreading that ei- 
ther an interruption of that domestic tranquillity which Spain had so long 
enjoyed, or the entire loss of the Netherlands, must be the consequence of 
the continnance of the war, were now more desirous than ever to have it 
. brought to a conclusion «. 

The archduke was still jmore solicitous for peace than the 
Xii^rt soiici- Spanish ministers. From the commencement of his sovereignty 
Si why!***' ^® ^^^ lived in perpetual disquietude. He had fully expe- 
rienced the vanity of his hopes of success from the support of 
Spain, which he knew to be too much exhausted, and removed at too great 
a distance from the scene of action, to afford him the assistance that was 
necessary. He had no heirs of his own body to whom be could transmit 
Lis dominions. And both he and the infanta, besides being sensibly affected 
by the calamities in which their subjects were involved, were desirous to 
pass the remainder of their days in peace. 

They were confirmed in their resolution by the marquis of 
corameE^' Spiuola who did not hesitate in advising peace, notwithstanding 
noUu ^^*^ ^^^ renown which he had acquired from his conduct of the war. 
But his ambition being tempered with prudence and moderation, 
he wisely judged it better to rest satisfied with the glory which he had 
already gained, than to run the risk of exposing himself to reproach, by 
attempting what he knew to be impossible. He was better acquainted 
than any other person with the difficulties to be encountered in the pro- 
secution of the war, and therefore exerted all his influence to persuade the 
archduke, and the Spanish ministers, of the folly of persisting in their at- 
tempt. The time might come, he represented, when the confederates, di- 
vided among themselves, and no longer supported by so powerful an ally 
as the king of France, might be induced or compelled to return to their 
allegiance ; but while, through their dread of Spain, their internal union 
was preserved inviolate, and a prince so near them, possessed of such in- 
exhaustible resources, ever ready to lend them his assistance ; as it was 
absurd to expect to bring the war to the desired issue, so the consequences 
of persisting in it must prove equally ruinous to the dominions of the arch- 
dukes, and to the Spanish monarchy ^. 

Albert, who entertained the most profound respect for Spi- 
iwcTto^uIe ^^^^^^ judgment, being now more firmly than ever persuaded 
confederacy, that peace was necessary, resolved, whatever construction might 
be put upon his conduct, to make the confederates an offer of it 
without delay. Having previously sounded their inclinations, by two per- 
sons of the names of Wittenhorst and Gevart, he some time after sent 

t Grotius, Kb. xv, Bentiv. part xiii- lib. viii. u M^morei recondite, vol. I p. 418, 

V BeDtivoglio, Grotius, Baadias, he. 
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these men back to Holland, with instructions signed by himself and ^^^ 
the infanta ^. 

These instructions they first communicated privately to several indivi- 
duals, and aAerwards requested to be permitted to lay them before the as- 
sembly of the states. The members were of different opinions with re- 
gard to the expediency of granting them this permission : and 
prince Maurice endeavoured to dissuade the states from granting P»'in«eMamrice 
it, by expressing his apprehensions that some insiduous design oTerturefor 
was covered under the present proposal ; and that as no treaty ^^*** 
with Spain, or with the archdukes, while they were so entirely governed, 
in all their conduct by the court of Spain, could be productive of any 
good effect, so the granting of a public audience to the commissioners 
woald only serve to inspire the people with fallacious hopes of peace, and 
so damp their zeal in the prosecution of the war. 

But Maurice yielded x, on this occasion, to the persuasions of the cele- 
brated John Olden Barnevelt, pensioner of Holland ; one of the greatest 
statesmen of the age, and equally eminent for his public spirit as his politi- 
cal abilities and integrity. By this venerable patriot it was urged, 
that while the king of Great Britain stood an idle spectator of P»«e^«tre^ 
the war, and the French monarch seemed to have some great ob- cwmeuST 
ject in view, which he deemed of more importance than the sup- ^u.^' 
port of the Dutch republic, both these princes were well pleased 
to observe the Spaniards exhau9|t their strength by an obstinate perseve- 
rance in the war with the Netherlands ; and would probably be more libe- 
ral in their offers of assistance to the states than they had hitherto been, if 
there were a negociation begun for the establishment of peace. A great 
najority of the assembly, with Maurice himself, came readily into this opi- 
nion, and the commissioners were readily admitted to an audiencei. They 
represented that the archdukes, being desirous to put an end to the calami- 
ties of war, were ready to enter into treaty with them, either for estab- 
lishing a perpetual peace, or a long truce, and would consent to such rea- 
sonable terms as they could not suppose would be rejected by the United 
Provinces. That the states could not be ignorant of the equity of the pre- 
tensions of the archdukes ; that in all their conduct they had shewn how 
averse they were to every severe and arbitrary measure in the government 
of their subjects ; that they would claim nothing to which they had not the 
most unquestionable title ; and that the states might assuredly depend on 
receiving from them every sort of satisfaction and security they could re- 
qtiire for the full enjoyment of their rights and privileges. 

To this proposal the states, after an interval of a few days, replied, that 
no regard could be paid to what the commissioners had delivered in the as- 
sembly ; since the archdukes, it appeared, ^till persisted in supposing them- 
selves possessed of a right to the sovereignty of the United Provinces. That 
in the solemn deed, entitled the Union of Utrecht, the states, having, on 
the justest grounds, renounced the authority of the king of Spain, had as- 
serted their liberty and independence ; that this deed had been recognised 
by many of the European states and princes : that they had long maintained 
their Hberty by force of arms ; and were still determined to maintain it to 
the last extremity ; and to reject every proposal for treating with the arch- 
duke or the king of Spain, either for a truce or a perpetual peace, unless 
they were acknowledged as a free state^ over which these princes could pre- 
tend to no authority. 

V Dated January 3, 1607. x It does not appear to have been candour 

^ contiotiM. Vide Jeannin, torn. iii. 106, 107. 
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With this answer the commissionen retained to Bmssels, from 
The^nitcd wheoce tbej wrote a letter to the states, acqaaiDtioi; them that, 
9tt«e*iMMt bjr the proposal which had been made, the archdnke did not mean 
Stiontt^ to claim any authoritj over them, or to introduce any change into 
dMt tree- their form of government ; but, leaving all their laws and insti- 
tutions on their present footing, to put a period to the miseries 
attendant upon war, by a peace or truce ; and, soon afterwards, another 
commissioner was sent into Holland, in whom it should seem Albert could 
put greater confidence than in his first commissioners. This person was 
Ney, or Neyen, a nadve of Antwerp, who had been educated in the Pro- 
testant religion, but having afterwards embraced the Popish faith, had resid- 
ed for several years in Spain, and was at this time general of the order of 
Franciscans ; a man of considerable learning, and of great integrity and 
abilities, and highly distinguished for his eloquence and address. Fiaving 
been upwards of twenty years of age before he left the Netherlands, he 
retained a warm affection for his native country ; he was at the same time 
animated with zeal to signalize himself in the service of the archdukes and 
the court of Spain, and undertook the task imposed upon him with great 
alacrity. 

He had no sooner, after his arrival in Holland, had an interview with 
some 9f the principal persons in the repubUc, than he discovered that it 
would be vain to hope for success in the execution of his embassy, unless 
the states were, in the treaty proposed, to be acknowledged free and inde- 
pendent, and for this reason he immediately retumei to Brussels, in. order 
to convince the archdukes of the necessity of making this concession. 

These princes, conformably to the tenor of the above mentioned letter, 
written by Wittenhorst and Gevart, at their desire, were willing to agree 
that no mention should be made in the treaty of their right of sovereignty ; 
but expressly to disclaim this right, and formally to acknowledge the sove- 
reignty of the states, they considered as equally dangerous and dishonour- 
able. It would be in words to acknowledge what in their hearts they must 
disavow ; it would be to give their sanction to rebellion, and thereby to af- 
ford encouragement to their subjects to imitate the example of the revolted 
provinces. 

Being conscious, however, from the state of their finances, that they 
were utterly unable to carry on the war, they resolved, in conformity to 
the advice of their counsellors, to yield at least so far as to impower their 
commissioners to declare, that they were willing to treat with the confede- 
rates as with a free people, over whom they pretended to no authority : a 
form of expression which might be adopted, they thought, consistently with 
their honour, as it only denoted a matter of fact, but did not import either 
a renunciation of their own right to the sovereignty, or an acknowledgment 
of a right inherent in the states to independence. 

In the hopes however that it might satisfy the confederates, 
from"hl ^®y ^^ immediately sent back to the Hague, with a letter ad- 
•rcMukM dressed. to the states, and signed both by Albert and Isabella, of 
ted stateT which the following were the principal contents : that being ex- 
tremely solicitous to put a stop to the e£[usion of human blood, they 
Were ready to treat with the United States as with a free people, from whom 
they claimed no submission or obedience ; that they were willing to treat 
either for the purpose of establishing a perpetual peace, or a long truce, of 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty years, during the continuance of which, the con- 
tending parties should retain what they at present possessed ; unless it 
should be mutually agreed, for the coimnon interest of both, to make an 
exchange of certain towns and territories :. that, in order to prevent all 
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NWberlands, slkodld be iiomttiarted by the airchdakes, and && equal 
niamber naiti^d by 'the Umted States : that the states ishould have their 
choice d* fixe ttftoe aiid place of meeting ; and thiH, irhtle the negoetatioB 
fras carrying on« tliere should be an entire Suspension of hostUities for 
ei|;ht months, both by sea and land. 

From the sequel, it will appear that all the naembers of this states were 
not equally disposed to agi^ee to these proposals ; but by a great majority 
they virere thought a suffident ground for a negoeiation or treaty. 

No objection was nmde to the words in which ti^e declaration of the in- 
dependence of the republic was express^. The states, conscious of the 
SQperiority of their naval force, revised to consent to the t^essation of hod* 
tilities at sea ; but they agreed that no hostile enterprise should be under- 
taken against any of the towns or provinces of the Netheriands, and no new 
forts erected. It was declared that the truce of eight months should com- 
tneDce oti*the fouHh of May : and the archdukes engaged to procure a ra- 
tification df the preseiit convention, including the declaratory clause, within 
three months, from the king of Spain'. 

This agreement baying been first made with Ney, and a few days after 
coiifirmed in proper form by Albert and Isabella, was immediately commu- 
nicated by the states^general to the particular states, and a day of thanks- 
giving to Heaven for the prospect of peace appointed to be observed through- 
out the provinces. ' ' ' 

The people in general sincerely rejoiced on this Occasion, TheimMiieBtiif 
a&d were greatly elated when they reflected on the proof ^^thei«opie 
tirMiih the propo^l and concession of the archdtrkes afforded R^JSl!'*' 
of the 'difficulties to which they were rfedoced. 

The war had trow subsisted for almost forty years ; sCnd though, dtrring 
a^airt of (hat time only^ some of thetti had beed noiuch exposed to the cala- 
iiiities which are commonly attendant upon war, in the imniediate scenes of 
action, yet most of them had experienced these calamities in some degree. 
They h^, on numberless "Occasions, been disquieted with the most dreadful 
appfei^nsions ; and they had long groaned under the weight of those enor- 
mous tsixes, which the supporting of so many fleets and armies made it ne- 
cessary to impose. ' 

There was a considerable proportion however of the people whose inte- 
rest and prosperity depended on the continuance 6f the war, and particu* 
larly those who iield employments, which must either be suppressed, or 
rendered much' less lucrative in the time of peace. By such persons peace 
was no less dreaded than it was desired by the generality of their 
countrymen ; and the archdnkes proposals were represented as ^UuStod 
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deceitful and insidious. Unhappily many of the clergy joined in *„eieiittbe 
representing them in this light ; and, by their inflammatory ha- ISSSukes 
Jangues from the pulpit, contributed to increase the difficulties SSSSSS!** 
which the states afterwards entountered in carrying on the treaty. 
This negociation Was a matter of greatsurprize to the neigh- 
bouring states and princes. They could not suppose that the arch- dlSoTIS^ 
^kes Would have ventured to make such humiliating concessions, SS^S-SS' 
if they had not before hand obtained the consent of the court of prize to thfe 
Spain ; and that court, they thought, would never have consented j^^«? 
to it, but in order to procure by artifice what they had been un- "^ ^^^ 
able to accomplish by force of arms. They were not wholly un- 
acquainted with the disorder that had taken place^ in the Spanish finances i 

y GroUas, lib. xti. Baadius, lib. i. BentiTOgUo, lib. vHi. and MeUren, IIt. zxviiK 
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i«07 ^^^ ^^^y ^^^^ hardly belieTe that a prioce, possessed of sucb copi- 
ous resources as those of Philip, could be reduced so low as to iiod 
Likewise it becoBsary to treat with hia rebellious subjects on equal terms, 
^jeii^uiy. They were therefore suspicious that the Spanish ministers had 
secretly formed some design, by which their interest or the in- 
terest of Europe might be affected ; and they were confirmed in their sus- 
picion, by reflecting on the secrecy with which the negociation had been 
carried on. At Brussels it had been communicated only toa very small 
number of the archdukes ministers. At the Hague, the states-general alone 
had been privy to it ; and at both these places it had been carefully con- 
cealed from all the foreign residents, till it was made known by the states- 
general to the particular states, when they appointed the day of public 
thanksgiving. These precautions gave a mysterious appearance to the 
conduct of both parties ; yet they had probably been used with no other 
view, but either to avoid the perpleicity arising from too great a multitude 
of counsellors, or to prevent opposition to the treaty in its infancy, and 
before the resolution was fully formed, whether it should he rejected 
or embraced. 

There were no princes so well entitled to be consulted on this occasion 
by the states as the kings of Great. Britain and France, to whom the provin- 
ces had been so much indebted for their assistance in carrying on the war. 
The former of these princes, from the narrowness of his revenue, joined 
to his bad oeconomy in the administration of it, had never been able to fur- 
nish them with pecuniary- supplies ; but notwithstanding the difficulties in 
which he was involved, he had consented that the one half of the money 
with which the French king supplied them, should be deducted from the 
debt which that prince owed to the crown of England, and had at all times 
afforded encouragement to their levies of troops in Britain ; while he had 
secretly discountenanced those which, in consequence of the permission 
granted in the treaty of peace aboye mentioned, were attempted by the 
archduke or the king of Spain. 

The obligations however of the states were miuch greater to the French 
than to the British monarch ; for Henry was not only more able, but more 
Conductor disposed to contribute to thei;- support. Before the peace of 
the French Vervios, be had always considered their cause and interest as 
^t^^ bis own ; and after that peace, had given them every proof of 
StotSafter friendship that was consistent with fidelity to those engagements 
the peace of which he had come under to the king of Spain. . His Protestant 
y«nr»n«. subjects had been freely admitted to enter into their service^ 
and had, every campaign, formed a considerable proportion oif their troops. 
When, in order to procure tranquillity to France, he found it necessary to 
engage that he would not any longer afford assistance to the states, be had 
solemnly declared to the Spanish ambassadors, that he did not thereby mean 
to preclude himself from repaying those sums to the states, which they had 
lent him in the time of his distress. And, for some years, the repaying of 
these sums ^ was the only assistance in money which he afforded them. 
But after discovering that, in violation of the peace of Vervins, the court of 
Spain had formed intrigues with the mareschal Biron, and his other dissatis* 
fied subjects, the object of which was the subversion of bis government, 
thinking himself then at liberty to retaliate upon them for so great an in- 
jury, be bad been more open and liberal than formerly in lending bis. as- 
sistance to the United Provinces. He spared no pains to persuade the 

z The amount of these soms was seven millions three hundred and Qeventy. eight tbensand 
li^d eight hundred livrej}. SuN;|r, liv. xxi. 
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king of England te ^nter into an alUance with hiiB- for their sup- 
port ; and had, yearly, advancied them eams of money for tbe pay- 
ment of their forces 

It would be absurd to suppose, that in the kindness which Henry had 
manifested to the states, his conduct had entirely proceeded from motives 
of friendship and generosity. 

' It can seldom happen that a prince, in his conduct towards foreign states, 
could be justified for acting under the influence of such motives. A regard 
to the interest of his subjects, was, as it ought to have, been, the ruling prin- 
ciple of Henry's conduct ; and his liberality towards the United Provinces 
proceeded from his conviction, that on their prosperity, in some measure, 
depended the peace and tranquillity of his own dominions. 

Having formerly suffered so mu<:b from the arms, and afterwards from 
the intrigues of the Spaniards, he was still disquieted with apprehensions of 
the danger to which he v^as exposed from their turbulent ambition. He 
had long beheld with pleasure their fruitless contest in the Netherlands, 
which had contributed so much to exhaust their strength. But, having, in 
concert with some of his wisest ministers, formed a plan for the humiliation 
both of the German and Spanish branches of the Austrian family, which re- 
quired leisure before he could bring it to maturity S he. was not displeased 
to hear that the states had agreed to*the archdukes proposals for entering 
into a treaty ; but not having been prev;ious]y consulted upon the subject, 
and the archdukes having made greater concessions than he expected, he 
dreaded that the court of Spain muBt have formed some deep insidious de- 
sign, either against the states themselves, or the princes in alliance with 
them; and therefore he resolved to bestow all that attention uponv the pre- 
sent negociation in the Netherlands, which a traasaction of the highest 
consequence deserved. 

His affairs in that country had hitherto been managed with great pru- 
dence by his president, monsieur de Burerwall ; but, being determined, if 
possible, to acquire a direction of the present negociation, and vigilantly to 
watch over the cofnduct of the contracting powers, -he sent to the ^^ ^ 
Hague, in quality of ambassador extraordinary^ the president 4eBt jeutf 
Jeannin, a minister of great experience, who is equally cele- ^bMMdgv 
brated in the annals of Henry's reign, and in those of his successor, ^^ 
for his fidelity, his eloquence, and his political abihties. from 

This able negociator had no sooner arrived than he required ^™'*®®' 
admission into the assembly of the states ; where, after reminding them of 
the zeal with which his master had for so many years exerted himself in 
their behalf, he inveighed, with much severity, against those who had false- 
ly accused the king of aiming at the sovereignty of the Provinces ; and then 
gently reproached the states with giviiig a colour to this aspersion, by en-* 
tering into a treaty with^ the enemy, without his knowledge or consent. 
But as no prince, he added, could more easily forgive his enemies, so there 
was none more ready to overlook the omissions of his friends : and to 
prove the sincerity of his friendship for the states, the king had now sent 
Urn in the character of ambassador, with powers to assure them of the con- 
tinaance of his assistance, in case a continuance of the war should be found 
expedient ; or, if they chose to put a period to it, to assist them in estab- 
lishing an honourable and lasting peace. He concluded with requesting that 
^ committee of the states might be appointed, to whom he might more par- 
ticQlarly comouinicate his instructions, and with whom he might occasion- 
^y deliberate concerning the measures which it might be proper to 
pwrsue* 

» Sully's Memoirs, p. 324, &c 
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Th6 sMes rei^y cowidied mVtk tbis req^oeat, ao<i eipreased ham 

' gincerelj th«y rejoiced to find ao great a Icing dii^>08ed to take so 
warm ao interest in their affairs. 

This iaterposittoB of Henry gave equal uneasiness to the court of Spain, 
%s H afforded joy to the states. They knew that all his infloepce would be 
employed, either to prevent an acconimodatien, or to render it derogatory 
to the boQOiir aod interest of Spain. And they were well acquainted with 
t^ superior tal^aits of Jeannin, who, while he would keep the stales per- 
pi^ally QO their guards would encourage them to persist in their most ex- 
or^bUaii,t deoaaods. 

The courts of Spain and Brussels had reason likewise to look for 
opposition from the British as well as from the French monarch. For 
J^n^es bed no ground, they thought, to entertain any jea^lousy of the Dutch ; 
^ their depeiuienoe on him for their finglish and hootch troops, which 
fcorvied SQ great a proportion of their army, his possession of the cautionary 
towns, wh^h were so many keys of the Netherlands, the s^uation of his 
dominions, and the cotoeidence between his subjects and those of the states 
in religious opinions^ seemed to render him secure of their atfe^^e. It 
could iv>t tl^erefore but be agreeable they imagined, to this prince to con- 
tribute his endeavours, in the treaty of peace, to promote the interest of 
the 9t£|te8 at the expense of Spain. They supposed it, however, to be 
more likely that he might exert his influeaee tct render this truly abortive 
from an apprehension which they had given him ground to eolert^iiii, th^ 
if Spsiin Y^ere at peace with the United Provmces. she might eai|4^y k^V 
leisure ia ibm^ting the discontents of his popish sul^^ta in Ire^a^. 

But they afterwards found that thejJbAd erred in ^is cop- 
Tiie unr of jecture* Indolence and an aversion to war were prodooMDAot 
Enxiand eoD- p|*inciples in the character of James ; aud these* on this oc^ar 
¥tmti mpf^ aioD, determined bk», in opposition tjo his political ii^ei^t, to 
!^i»^»e££ ccAcur with the Freuch moqareh, iu promotuig the estubl^)^ 
meul of peace ; beside that, he could net dieceot^y b^^ve at- 
tempted to dissuade ibe Dutch from listening to the prof^a^lf which l^sid 
been made to them without being more liberal than the n^trrow st^te of his 
Ql^^QCes would permit, in cqntributieg to their assistance. Jaw^s had beent 
no less alarmed than Henry, by the iateUigence which he reeeive4 Qf thft 
negociation between the J9tate9 and the archdukes ; smd h^ eiipressed t€» 
Caron, the Dutch resided at London, his surprise at the ^ecreey vffith 
which it had beea tarrse,d on. But the states, solicitous ^ pre^ervQ hi% 
frindship, having sent two of their number to explain to him the qaqtives of 
their conduct, he readily admitted of their apology, eed soon ailof sent 
Sir Ralph Winwood and Sir Richard Spencer, in the character of embas- 
sadors, to assist them in bringing the treaty to the desired coedv^ioo. 

About the snine time ambsssjidors arrived in HoUand from the kli^ of 
Denmark, the elector Palatine, t))e elector of Brandenbui;gh» the l^ndgr^ve 
of Hesse, and several other protestant princes of Germany ; wbo^ having 
no interest of their own to adjust or secure, xould ha?e oo other motive in 
sending them, but to afford to the states,, on this imporlaut occasion, a proof 
of the concern which they took in their prosperity h. 

in the mean time an event hap^ned, which, by elevating the hope^ of 

one of the contending parties, while it depressed those of the otber^ con- 

trtboted to hasten the treaty to a conclusion. I'be stMe9 having, 

SfnU^ Jt ®*'^J "* *^ spring of thisyear, equippeda fleet of twen^y'^s^i^ thif« 

wtiusdevv^ of war, besides transports with stores and provisions, Ihey pot it 

tmoA Heem- nQ^^f ^^ command of Heemskirk, one ot the bravest o^ers* 

and most skilfuloavigators in the Netherlands, with instructions to 

t> Baadioi^ lib. k BentivogliOy Grotius, and Winwood, toL m 
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s^il for the western coasts of Spain and Portvigal, and bjr watcbing the j^. 
motions pf the enemy, to proTide for the safe arrival of the East India 
fleet The preservation of this fleet, which there was ground to believe the 
Spaniards were prepared to intercept, the states informed him, was to he 
cooaidered as a principal object pf his ei(pedition ; but th^j required 
besides, that he should give all possible annoyance to the enemy, and re- 
member that tbe archdukes haVMig made ptroposals for a treaty of peace* 
the issue of this treaty, aqd cpni»eqt|ently the future prosperity of the United 
Provinces, vrould greaJtly depend on tb^ success with which his arms in the 
present enterprise should be attended 

Heemskirk, flattered with the trust reposed in hiin at so critical a junc- 
tore, assured the states, ^hen be received his instructions, that whethf^r he 
sboqld die or suirviye, they should i^ot have reason to irepient of the honour 
they hf^d conferred on him ; and in order to express bis confldence of sqc- 
c^ss, lie d^i^lni"^ Iha^t he vvp^ld npt accept of any reward or pay, unless 
the booty should atQoui^ to inpre than $ve hundred thousand floriqs ; is^ 
which c^se h^ wou)<jl 9€oepjt only of his share of what should remain al|er 
that SU9) wa^ ^ednct^d* He was already, says Grotiua, possessed of a 
greater fortune th^ his nQaoyDep of Ufe required ; and being animated more 
by the lore pf ^ory than of riches, under the simple show add moderate 
deportmeQt pf a citk^ei^, he cppcealed aU the qualities of a hero. 

Haying ]eft the Tei^el on the Sfith of inarch, be flrst directed his course 
toffard^ liisbpQ ; but being ii^onned on his arrival in the month of the 
Tqgus, hy soro^ naerchf^pts whoni he had sent before him, under . ^, j^ 
neutral colours to procure intelligence, that the first division of 
th^ Pe^flagaese ^i^ S]pianish ge^t intended for the Indies and America, had 
afa^e?^ ^9^e4> 9^Ad that the ships helongittg to the second, were neither folly 
eqwpfsed DQir b^ got the:ir cargoes on board ; but that ^ Spanish fleet of 
sl^ps of ^a? V9LS th^n f iding at anchor in the bay of Gibralter, 
he in^^ediately 4e.t sfiU for that plape, and soon arrived ivitfain ^^^^ 
sight of the eoemy. 

The Sp^iii^fds haying, for seyeir^ days, cibserved him steering his coursfs 
ajpqg tbe epast of AQdal^sia, bad giveo notice to the Admiral Don John 
Alvarez Devila of his sipprpach ; and Davila had full leisure to put his 
fieet ioto ^ proper ppsture of defence. It consiated of twenty-one ships, 
niae pf wbich vj^ere greatly superior in size to those of the enemy, and was 
drawn up under the cannon of the fort, having the admiral's galleon, which 
^as QMioh HtfB^T^ than the rest, in front; Heemskirk was folly aware of 
tike great adyant^gp which the Spapish admiral must derive from his situa- 
tion ; \mt this eopfideratioil rather served to confirm him in his purpose, 
tban to deter him ff om carryil^ it into enecutipn. 

For the greater, said he to his officers, in a council of war which he 
held before the eqgagemeut, the danger to which we shall be exposed, and 
tl^e more ardqons our attempt, the greater will be the glory we shalK ac- 
quire, and the more important the service we shall perform to our country, 
if Qtir arma shaU he crowned with victory. Many illustrious exploits have 
oiir countrymen achieved io different quarters of the globe, but we are the 
first who shall adventure to attack the royal fleet in thp strongest port of 
Spain ; and, by our success, shall show how little reason the Spanish mo- 
narch, with his long proud list of titles, has to boat t that he is the sovereign 
of the seas, liet us not be disheartened by the enormous size of the 
enemy's ships, for this very circumstance, by rendering them unwieldy ip. 
all their ipotionSf will facihtate our conquest. I require you to do nothing, 
of which I ^bi9\\ not set ypu an example. But when the engagement shall 
be begun, we must remeoftber it will be ho longer possiblpi to escape, we 
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must either conquer or perish. Nor is it only oar own preservation that 
^^^' depends on the fortitude we shall display in our present enterprise, but 
the safety of the rich fleet that is in its way from India, the safety of all 
our countrymen, who are engaged in trade in this part of the world, and 
the terms likewise of peace whith the states shall obtain from the enemy. 
Let us only exert ourselves as we have done on former occasions, and dis- 
cover that contempt of danger which is the surest pledge of victory, and 
we shall enjoy the glory and felicity of putting a period to the war, and 
thereby secure to our countrymen that liberty, for which they- have fought 
for more than forty years. 

Having delivered these exhortations with that natural military eloquence, 
which he possessed in kn eminent degree, and received from all the officers 
present, the most solemn assurances, confirmed t)y an oath, that, to the utmost 
of their power, they would imitate his example, and fulfil his commands, he 
communicated to them his plan of attack, and as soon as they had returned 
to their respective ships, he gave the signal to advance. 

When Davila perceived them approaching, he ordered the mastctr of a 
Dutch merchantman whom he had a prisoner on board his ship, in chains, 
to be brought upon the' deck, and enquired of him what he imagined might 
be his countrymen's design : to attack your fleet, answered the prisoner ; 
to which Davila, smiling contemptuously, replred, that he could not suppose 
it, since his single ship, he thought, would prove an over match for all the 
Dutch vessels that were in sight. That may be true, said the other, but, 
either- 1 know nothing of the character of my countryinen, or the battle 
will be instantly begun. 

Heemskirk himself led the van, and steeired his course directly 
^euMkirk towards Davila, who, instead of that contempt which he had so 
suaiiuh fleet recently expressed, being now overwhelmed with astonishment 
•nch?Hn at the sight of such unprecedented intrepidity, gave orders to 
Gibnduir^ sUp his anchors, and to retire behind his other ships, hoping 
that the enemy would thus be induced to exhaust their fury 
"Upon them, and that afterwards he might come in for a share of the victory. 

But Heemskirk, agreeably to his riesolution, which he had communicated 
to bis ofiicers, that he himself would attack the admiral's galleon, without 
hesitation entered within the line of the Spanish fleet, and still continued to 
advance, keeping up his fire till he had come within musket^shot of the 
enemy. Davila having, before his approach, given the first broadside, it 
was now returned by Heemskirk, whose fire being more skilfully directed, 
did greater execution. But soon afler, while this gallant seaman stood 
giving orders, on the most conspicuous part of the deck, his left leg was 
carried ofl* by a cannon ball, and his thigh being at the same time torn and 
shattered, he perceived from the great efiusion of blood, that he could not 
have many minutes to survive. These he employed in exhorting those 
about him to persevere in the attack, and to remember the oath which they 
had taken, and the duty which they owed to themselves and to their country, 
afler which, having recommended himself to the Divine Mercy, 
^msUrk. ^^^ appointed an officer of the name of Verhx)eve to command 
the ship, he expired. 

So great a disaster was calculated to fill the minds of the spectators with 
dismay and terror ; but that intrepid spirit with which his example had in- 
spired them, far from being extinguished by his death, was rather nourished 
up into rage and fury, by their desire of taking signal vengeance on the 
enemy; The battle which had been suspended for a little while, was in- 
ttantly renewed with the same vigour as before ; and another captain, called 
I^mbert, coming up to, support Verfaoeve, they united together in their as 
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saalt OD tlie Spanish admirars ship, and battered her at once on both ^^^ 
sides with uncommoQ violence. 

In the mean tin^e the rest of the Dutch fleet had began their attack upon 
the other galleons, with the same alacrity and ardour ; and the Spaniards 
long gave proof of equal brayery in their defence. But at length, t^vo of 
their ships, were set on fire and burnt by the enemy, a third was sunk, a 
fourth, from some accidental cause, blew up, and all the rest, except the 
admirars galleon, run ashore. 

The admiral himself had been killed. about the same time with Heem- 
skirk, but the ofBcer who succeeded him in the command, had maintained 
the combat with inSexible fury, and the issue for several hours remained 
doubtful. At length, a third Dutch ship arriving to the assistance of the 
other two, the Spanish commander hoisted a white flag, as a signal that he 
was ready to surrender. 

But the Dutch, animated by the same implacable and vindictive 
spirit, with ^hich the war against the Spaniards had generally 1^*°*^?^^ 
been conducted, paid no regard to this signal, and still continued Dateb. 
firing till ^they had beaten down the flag. The hearts of the 
Spaniards then sunk within them, and their eflbrts began to relax. The 
Dutch perceiving this, instantly boarded their vessel, and attacked them 
with so much fury, that they were quickly overpowered. Most of them 
were put to the sword, and the rest compelled to jump over 
board into the sea, where many of them were either shot or S!?. *-^ 
drowned. In this engagement the Spaniards lost near two thou- victonr. 
sand men ; and, besides the ships above mentioned^ which were 
burnt or sunk, almost all the rest were rendered unfit for future service; 
whereas not a single Dutch ship was either lost or destroyed, and only about 
a hundred men were killed. 

So signal a victory, which excited the most dreadful apprehensions in 
the nrinds of the people along the southern coast of Spain, might have 
been attended with the most important consequences, if Heemskirk had 
lived to improve it ; and either Cadiz or Gibraltar might have been re* 
duced. But the officers, on whom the commapd had devolved, were satisfi- 
ed with the glory they had acquired, and, in two days after the engagement, 
retired to Tetuan, on the African coast ; from whence, after repairing 
their damages, and sending home two of the transports with the sick and 
wounded, and the body of the admiral, they sailed in diflerent squadrons to 
the coast of Portugal, Azores, and other places, where they expected te 
enrich themselves by the capture of the merchant ships. 

But although this victory was not attended with any new conquest, it 
had considerable influence on the temper and conduct of the contending 
parties at the present crisis. It contributed to inspire the Dutch with 
greater confidence of success in the prosecution of the war, and to render 
them more intractable ; while it tended, on the other hand, to produce a 
more complying temper on the part of the Spaniards, and to heighten their 
solicitude for the establishment of peace. 

The archdukes had given the most convincing.evidence how 
strongly they were actuated with this solicitude. They had Tiet?i^onu!« 
Dot only made the first advances to the states, and readily ^rt"?^'"*^ 
agreed to preliminary terms, which, by all the powers of Eu- 
rope, were thought humiliating, ; but no sooner had a cessation of hostili- 
ties been agreed to, which extended only to hostilities at land, than they 
set at liberty, without a ransom, ail the Dutch sailors, who had been taken 
prisoners by their ships of war, and shewed themselves determined, if 
possible, to put an end te every species of hostility.. 
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^^ 1* W^e^rtincesliad, fWm the Iwginttfag, -trfrttcilbft Kttle pftiM'to saire 
appearances , and had suffered their eageradSs fbl* Y'WiC'eto b^tray^hc^ 
itiitb ah act t>f itrtfiscr^tion, ivHicli, by ptittittg the s'tati^tr ihare than eVer topon 
then* gnai^, tei/ded to increase the difficult 6f ac<;€Mph%hiiig their difsigti. 
Their agent havitig, agreeably to bis Instrnctionsr,' requested a private in- 
terview with Aersens, the Dutch sectetary, after i^etuming him thanks for 
bis good offices v?ftb the states, desired liitd to accept of a diamond d£ con- 
siderable value for his wife, and acquainted him' that the ardhdnk^, deeply 
impressed with a sense of his good intentions, had given orders f6t the 
restoration of his house in Brussels ; while the marquis of Spin'oia *had 
sent hitn an obligation for fiAy thousaod croi^tis, fifteen thblisaod of wbfich 
should be paid upon demand, ^nd the I'est as soon as either a peace or a 
long truce should be concluded. Aersens. having conjectured what' might 
be Ney's intention in wishing for an interview, and having previously con- 
suited prince Maurice concerning the p^it wbich be should act, accefpted, 
fiiough with seaming reluctanee, both of 'the diamond and SpinolaV obltga- 
tioii to the money ; but, agreefably to his concert with Matirice, he deliv- 
ered them up to (he council of state, to v^hom be gave a patticulab tela- 
tiOD of the whole affair in a few days e. 

•tt^cmenor '^^^ transaction, therefore, served only to eicite ^tispicions 
Oiefticfadttket of the archdukes designs ; while it afforded a striking proof how 
^!^^ £ extreinly averse they were tb (he continoante of the ^ar, and 
2lt*to*wS^ thus contributed to confirm tbe states in their resolution Of in- 
tttm> slstiog dpon'the toost advaotag^us ia:nd bonourabfie tehns. 

The court of Spain wsis not in reality less anxious with fega'fd'to tb<! 
iss^ie of the present negoda!tion than that of Brussels ; bdt, whether fro^ 
|iitde or p6lidy, they b^tt^t eoncealed their anxiety, and artfblly acted M 
some time. as if the treaty haid been entirely the plan of the atchdokes, to 
Whitb the hiHg found himself under tio necessity, arisifli'ig'fitoih the liituation 
ofTiisbWn affiiirs, of yielding bis consent 

Of the truth of tbis, their conduct, Mtb regard tb the ratlflcatioh of tbe 
late agreement between the stktes and the archdokes, affords sufficient evi- 
deiice. Iti order to 6btain that ratifidatidn, Ney, the Francis^ab, hatdgon^ 
to Madrid,' aiid, after a delay of several weeks, dOring which he bad 6c(5a- 
sion ibr all his address and eloquence, he bad iiow returned with it td 
Brussels. It was immediately after carried to the Hague by Varrelken', 
Albert's principal secretary; to wh6m tbe staties, impatient to' kno% par- 
ticularly the cotitents of his instructions, granted an audience on tbe next 
Th un'ted K^oming after his arrival. They had been beforehand inform* 
sutesdlssft- ed, by a letter from Spinola, that their agreement with the arch- 
tS^H^n^ dukes had been ratified by the king, and that it was in order to 
a^^iitff comtounicale to them the deed of ratification that Vierreiken was 
njiriffSf***^ sent into Holland. But they were extremely dissatisfied when 
J^"**^ they examioed this deed, both with the fortii and tbe contents. 

It^as cdnceived in vague and g^n^ral terms, and not in th^ commob 
form of a compact or convention. It did not comprehend the essential 
clause relative tO the sovereignty and independence of the United Pro- 
vinces. Even in the copy of the archdukes agreement, which wis pi'efixed 
to the deed, that clause was omitted ; and in contradiction to th6 spirit and 
meaning of it, the archdukcis Were styled tbe sovereigtis of tbe Netherlands. 
It wis subscribed by Philip, •* 1 the Kmg/* (Yo el Rey) ; a form of 
subscription which he used only where his subjects were addressed. It 
'was sealed with his small seal instead of the great one ; and it was wiittea 
100' paper, and not on vellum, as was usual in all transactions of importance. 

These omissions and informalities were instantly perceived by all the 

c GrotiuB^ 520. 
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deputies ; btit that ttieir cdiidoct knight ndt appear precipitate, they ap- ^^ 
pointed another meeting for the mature consideration of them ; after ' 
which they unanimously resolved to reject the deed of ratification, as beiiH( 
neither such as the arthdoke^ had, undertaken to procure, nor affording a su£ 
ficient ground for proceeding in the intended treaty. Verreiken, to whom this 
resoltition Wad communicated, laboured to persuade the states that the 
defects and infortfialities complained of must have b^n entirely owing to 
carelessness oti the part of the tradscriber, it being impossible to doubt 
that the king would have etitirely rejected the agreement, if he had not 
meant to grant his ratification of the Whole. 

But the states remained inflexible in their purpose ; for it was equally 
impossible, they thought, to suppose that a deed of so great importance, in 
the consequences of which not only the archdukes, but the king himdell^ 
were so deeply ii^terested, could have been left by bis ministers to be de<* 
vised by au inferior clerk or secretary. It was impossible but bis minis- 
ters must have perceived the i^ant of so essential a clause as that which * 
related to the independence of the provinces ; a clause which was obviously 
of such a nature, that it was impossible to doubt of its having been pur- 
posely omitted, but Without which they were unalterably resolved to decline 
all ferther uegociatioa, either with the archdukes, or with the court of 
SpaiKk. 

Verreiken, perceiving that no arguments he could employ would prore 
effectual, requested liberty to remain at the Hague for six days longer, till 
he should acquaint the archdukes with what had passed, and receive their 
instructions for his future conduct. With this request the states complied; 
and, before the expiration of the time specified, a letter from the archdukes 
arrived, in Which they engaged, that, though they could not perceive the 
validity of those objections which the states had made to the form of the 
king^s rdtificatiott, who thought, that, as he had ratified a part of the conven- 
tion without objections to the rest, the deed ought to be considered as a 
ratification of the whole ; yet, in order to remove every obstacle to the 
treaty proposed, and to shew how sincerely they desired the establishment 
of peace, they would procure another ratification in the form required : 
but, in the mean time, they hoped and requested that the states would give 
proof of sincerity on their part, by recalling tibe fleet from the coast of 

Spain. 

On thisf occasion a violent contest arose among the deputies, 
and several of them discovered an inclination to break off the StSff 
treaty without delay. It was now sufficiently manifested, they £fj^^ 
aliedged, that the Spaniards were not sincere in their professions. ^^ 
It was absurd to expect that an enemy, so inveterate and implacable, 
would ever seriously think of peace on fkir and equitable terms, till they 
were compelled by some dire necessity^ It was evident that their object 
had, from the beginning, been to disarm the confederates, and to procure a 
respite from the War, till their preparations for prosecuting it with greater 
vigour were cotiiplete. The fleet, therefore, ought not to be recalled, but 
to be reinforced, and the people roused from their present lethargy, by ap- 
prising them of the snare which had been laid for their destruction. 

These were not, hov^ever, the sentiments of the greater part of the 
deputies ; for although the whole assembly were disposed to ascribe du- 
plicity and artifice to the court of Spain, only some of them thought there 
was any ground for calling in question the sincerity of the archdukes, who, 
ia the opinion of the generality, had, to the utmost of their power, fulfilled 
their engagements, and could not be justly blamed for the defects or infor- 
malities of the ratification. 

14 
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1007 ^^ ^^. therefore reBolved, parilj^ frow the respect dae to Ihese 

^ The United princeis, and partlj from dread of the imputation of insiacerity. 
tSiSiff^ in the profession which they had made of their desire of peace» 
^dUk' that the fleet should be recalled. But they, at the same. time» 
«outo«if required, that the ratification, executed in proper forrn^ should 
spftin. i)e produced within a limited time specified ; and in order to 

prevent any future omission or error, they delivered to Verreikeo three 
copieS) precisely of the sam^ import, one in Latin, another in French, and 
a third in Dutch, declaring, that without a faithful transcript of one or other 
of these, they would instantly break off the neggciation, and apply them- 
selves ]to the prosecution of the war. 

it was Barnevelt who made this declaration, in|the name of the other de- 
puties ; after which he reminded Verreiken of the attempt which had 
been made by. the Franciscan to corrupt the secretary. '' There." said 
be, *\ is the diamond, and here is the marquis of Spinola's obligation for 
fifteen thousand crowns. Let them, both be restored to their proper 
owners : such presents are not necessary for the purpose of obtaining peace^ 
if your masters wish for it, on equitable terms ; and if they are not will-; 
ing to agree to such terms, their presents will not be sufficient to procure 
it, were it possible that one or two persons could be found in this assembly 
so base as to accept your bribes, and, for the sake of them, to make a sar 
orifice of the liberty of their country, yet a great majority will retain their 
integrity, and render your largesses, though they were much greater than 
your masters can afford, of no avail ^.'\ 

Verreiken, being unprepared for this attack, was tbrowp into 'some con- 
fusion, and replied^ t;^at ** Ney must certainly have done what he was ac- 
cused of, without any authority from the archdukes." It was impossible 
that the states could give credit to this. assertion : but, being satisfied with 
having so publicly expressed their resentment, the meeting was immediate- 
iy dismissed^ Verreiken permitted to return to Brussels, and soon after the 
neet.was recalled. . / 

. The archdukes at the same time renewed their applications at the court 
of Spain ; and at length, though not without considerable difficulty, obtain- 
ed such a. ratification, of their convention from the king as they hoped the 
ppofederates would accept. . . 

In this new deed, all the same clauses were inserted, which the copies 
transmitted by the states contained, and nearly the same form of expres.- 
sion was observed; but to the declaration that the king and archdukes 
were willing to treat with the confederates as with a free people, over 
whom they pretended to no authority, a clause was annexed, declaring, 
that in case the n^gociation should be broken off on account of religion, 
or any other disputed point, the ratification should be void, and all matters 
remain on their present footing. Besides this the deed was incorrectly 
written, some words being interlined, and others wholly omitted. It was 
written in Spanish, and not in Latin, French, or Dutch, as had been request- 
ed ; npon paper, and not on parchment,, and subscribed like the former 
one« not with the name of the. king, but with the words *^ 1 The King ;" 
as if Philip had still considered the confederates as his subjects. 

These latter circumstances, though they , afforded a proof of extreme 
carelessness, or of the most childish obstinacy, on the part of the Spanish 
ministers, were deemed of small importance ; and it was proved that eyen 
the king of England, in his late treaty of peace with Spain, had acquiesced 
}n the same form of subscription. But the deputies could not be 90 easily 

4 Grotiuft and Baodiu^ 
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reconciled to the cfeuse annexed to the declaration of theirliberty ; for ^^ 
althoagh as the j represented to the archdukes commissiooers/tfaej were 
free, whether the king of Spain shoald acknoi^ledge it or D6t ; jet the 
annexed clause seemed to imply that their freedom d^epended oft the will of 
the king ; and to accept of the ratification with a clause of this import^ 
might be interpreted as an acknowledgment; on their part of the truth of 
the position which the clause implied. Besides that, from the manner in 
which mention is made in this annexed clause of religion, and other dfsfiut-* 
ed points, there was ground to suspect, that in the treaty proposed, the king 
intended that the establishment of religion, and other matters wfaicK re- 
spected the internal government of the provinces, should be discussed. 

To this the people of the United Proviticeis would never be persuHded to 
consent. To insist upon it, would be to treat them as a dependent, and not 
as a free people ; and, therefore, to the trtates it appeared extremely 
doabtfol, whether, in order to save a great deal of unnecessary trouble, tC 
were not expedient that the negociation ' should be instantly broken off. 
Bat as they should be sorry to give ground to suspect that they were not 
desirous to put a period to the calamities of war, they bad resolved to 
refer the whole matter to the states of the particular towns and provinces, 
that the people might have an opportunity of judging for themselves in a 
matter in which they were so deeply interested With this answer (he 
commissioners returned to Brussels, afler receiving an assurance from the 
states, that, in seven weeks from the present time, information would be 
transmitted to the archdukes whether Che ratification was rejected or re- 
ceived«. 

At this juncture, both the people and their rulers differed wide- 
ly in their sentiments with regard to the question that was now ^^^ 
before them; while one party maintained that the ratification tnthecr. 
oaght, without hesitation, to be rejected, the other thought,- that (SSSfc*^ 
altibougb it was not altogether such as they wished it to have * 
been, yet it ought to be admitted as a sufficient foundatioa for the treaty 
that was proposed. Prince Maurice was at the head of the forhier of these 
parties, and Barnevelt of the latter ; and each of these leaders exerted 
himself with great activity and zeal in gaining converts to his opfnion. 
There was ground to suspect that the motives by which the pricrce was 
actuated,, on this occasion, were not perfectly pure and disinterested, but 
that he dreaded the diminution of his power, if peace were established, 
and, partly on this account, was d'esirous of the ccMitinutnce of the war. 
The reasoning, however, which he employed, was specious, and ibakie a 
strong impression on the minds of many of his countrymen. 

As the court of Spain, he said, had on former occasions given the molt 

. « Bandhis, GnAim, &o Jeannin, torn. i. L^ttre au Roy, Oct. S7, 1607. j . . . . 

The states, oo tlu^occaaioD^ require that the original deed itself should be leR m their hands-. 
The commissioners having no instructions Oh this head, the Franciscan went faimsblftib Brus^ 
1^8 to receive them ; and the archdukes agreed to the f«^piest of the stsies^ on. these ooo- 
ditiooB, that they shoald give an obligalioa ia %irrit^ng to. restore the.dfied, if required ; apd 
>ho^, at Uie same time, declare that the archdukes, in procuring it from the kiiig» had fully 
performed ttie engagement which they had come under in their first agreement with the 
states. The states refused their consent to these conditions; but stiH insitted, ttiat, as the 
decd.was aiMrested to them, it should be suffered to remain in- theu; poss^oo. Ney return- 
ed to 4lrusaels a second time, and prevailed on the archdukes to yiekl to the^r demand. 
Though the ratification was not such as the states wished it to have been, yet it should seem 
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j^^ iip q ociti am hk eTideq^e of their diiplicitj« so at pmcnt it wa& dnr 
poflsible to doQt»t of ibeir bei^g actaated 1^ some aioisler design* lo 
their first ratificatioa, tbey had Dot onljr declined to acknoiHedge the inde-^ 
peodence of the states^ bat had expressly affimed» that the j were subject 
to the dominion tvf the sirchdokea. To their second they lad subjoin^ a 
chiose which rendered their independence contingent and precarions^ and 
wholly dependent on the will of the king. Whoevte considers the vast 
dominions of Spaip, and her inTeterate ^bils of domination and pride, 
would i]K>t be easily convinee4 that she intended to obsenre a timce, or 
peace, apy loqger than it might soit her views of tyranny and conqnest. 
It was the design of that amhitioos and politic natipn* to break the spirit of 
the copfederates by the habits of indolence and loiury. The nuirtial 
spirit would leave the republic, and woiild iK>t be easily revived. The 
dtizenp would beconie remiss aqd inattentive to the defence of objects» 
which, when they l^ew them to be in dauger^ they considered as diearer 
tfian life. None are so easiJ^ subdued as those who think they have noth- 
ing to ie^r. The fear of the enemy is a bond of unity, and produces both 
inilitary discipline and civil obedience, while states lifing in secnrity, <q»in 
leoce, a^d ease, are si^^ed by habita ef eieminacyt torn by intestine dis-* 
cords, and thus fall an ^asy prey to some ambkious and warlike neighboon 
It was for this reasmi that Scipiq Nasica ofqposed with so much wisdomj 
the false policjr of Cato, who advised the destruction of Carthage. 

When the minds of the confederates should cool, and their patriotism be- 
gin to languish, the i>paniards hoped, by various acts of corruption, to bring 
them again under the yoke of their former sovereigns. But whatever 
might be the e^pKt of such artifices, they would recruit their exhao^ted 
strength, aud ivhen^fer a^ fit opportunity should offer, violate the peace 
Aey now solicited* 

Their army, at the present period, was un^ersa^y discontented on ac-» 
count of their want of pay*. Gr^at numbers had already mutinied ; and if 
the war continued* there was ground to eipect that the greatest part would . 
refuse to submit to the control of mitiUry discipline. Widi such an araiy, 
no- prudent general would venture to engage in auy. importiint enterprise^ 
And th^ Pi^ple, among whom they were quartered, being grievously op* 
pressed, both by the government aud the nmtineers, were ready to shake off 
a yoke which had become intoleraUe. 

The Spaniards were still less fonmdable at sea than at land. From the 
great decrease of their tradO) they found it impossible to procure sailors 
sufficient to man their ships of war ; and. their flieets, far from being able to 
contend with those of the states, were even unable to def^ th^oaselves in 
their harbpurf , under the cannon qf their forts. 

Such was the present state of the Spanish fleet and army ; whereas those 
of the confederate^ had never been in so flourishing a condition. Their 
arppy was at present, as it had always been, under the most perfect disci- 
pline, j regularly paid, and abundantly supplied with every thing necessary> 
to enable it to act with. vigour : while tbeirfleets, more numerous than ever, 
bad in almost ^very quarter of the globe proved au overmatch fer those of 
th^ enemy ; and had obtained over Stem several iipiportant victories, w|Rch 
had been attended with a gr^t increase of trade, and wealth, and power. 
They had established trade in iQany places, which, tiU lately, had'been visi- 
ted only by t^e S|uiojards and Porti^pese. They bad got possession of se-* 
veral of the most important branches of the, Indian comsfterce ; and if they: 
did not suffer themselves to be diverted from the prosecution of their naval 
enterprises, they would ere long make themselves masters of the whole. 
The war, therefore, which they had carried on agfinst the enemy ut aea,i 
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had alreadj prored, andwoald «til}coiitiiiiiet(yproTe,a nriDeof gold to 
the United Proyiaces ; wbil« their military operntions at land had nci- ***'* 
ther exhausted their riches «or their streogth. Ttieir armj tn a great mea- 
sare coDflisted of fbreigq troops, while |he oadves were permitted to apply 
themseliret to mauafactqres and trade, and. all the raooey expended for the 
support of the army was spent at home» either in purdiasiog the roaoufacturea 
PjF the country, or those commodities which merchaata fouad it so beoefi- 
cial to import from fofeigu parts. It had indeed beep found necessary to 
impose taxes tm several commodities ; and many persons complained of 
the burthen of theae t^xes, yet both the rich^ and the number of the peo- 
ple had eirery year increased, since the taxes were imposed ; and no c6un- 
try abounded more in the necessaries and conyeniences of life. 

Of the truth of these obserratioas, theSpanitirdd were sufficiently aware. 
They had oome at length to perceive that the war had to the confede^^ates 
pro?ed a copious sourco of preiBperity, while their own strength bad been 
exhausted by, it, and their comteieree almost ruined ; and tli^y were for this 
reason desirous of a temporary peace, hoping thereby to aVcrt tl^e danger 
to whicb they saw themsdves exposed ; to deprive the confederates of the 
wlvanUgfes which they at preaont enjoyed ? to sew discoid among the pro- 
Tinces, and taacoomplish, by fraud and artifice^ what they had hitherto been 
n^abte to attain by force of arms. That ^vtch was thdr intention, appeared 
from the disingenuity of their conduct with regard to the deed of ratifica- 
tion. 

But wbetber this was in reality a design or not, no doubt could be enter- 
tained that, as it was for the intoirest of the Spaniards that peace should be 
established, it ^as po lesa for Ibat of i^ states that the war should bie pro- 
secuted with vig(M^, ti}l the eneqoiy fi^i^ n^uced to the hecessity of acting 
with grea^ter sincerity, and more equitable terms could be obtained than they 
had ground to expect a^t the present periodi 

Tbia reasoi^g produced the desired eflfect, chiefly in Holland and Zea- 
larid, where the people were conscious that their prosperity had been in 
lome measure owing to the war ; while their situation rendered them more 
secure i||^ast it& attend^uit calamities than the inhabitants of the inland 
proTiiicea.1 Uxjili the reasons on the other aide, which were urged by Barne- 
relt, f^ere generaUy thought to be mi^re deserving of attention and regard- 

Thei^e was too much grounds he aHow^d, for the imputation 
which bad been cast upon the court of Spain, of insii^erity in Tbeimm 
their conduct, with regard to the deed of ratification. It is evi- ^m^ 
deati ftom the manner in which they had acknowledged the ind^- mm^ 
peodeace of the States, how extreme^ reluctant they had been 
ia granting that acknowledgment. The clauae annexed to it, declaring, 
that in case the negodation should be broken off, the ratification should be 
void, ought not to -have been insert^d^ It was even unnecessary to insert it 
for any purpose which the Spaniards could have in view, because, in evei^ 
treaty, the validity of any particular concession must depend on the event 
of the treaty t and ii it prove aboirttve, all the claims of the contendhig par- 
ties, whether real or pretended, must remain as before its commencement. 
From the insertion however of this clause, it could not be inferred that the 
court of Spain had formed- ^ny insidious design. Their reluctance to acr 
k»>w]6dge the independence tf the states might justly have been expected ; 
andthe little pabs which they had taken to conceal it, afibrded a strong pre- 
SQtaptionthat their intentions were siucere. 

' But although they shoiild in reality intend to violate the peace which they 
now sdicited, was tfaiis a sufficient reason for refusing to treat with them, or 
for declining to accept of peace upon eqHkable terms ? Oi^bt peace to 
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he rejected in every case, wbcre it #as possible that tbei:oDdttions of it 
^^' might be violated ? Oagbt states to live in perpetual war, because tberc 
was ground to apprehend that they might not be able to maintain a perpe- 
tual and uiiinterrupted peace ? If the Spaniards shall hereafter revive 
their claim of sovereignty over the provinces, wiH this claim derive any 
validity from the present treaty, in Which they have so explicitly renomiced 
it ? Will they not then justly expose themselves to the reproach of hat- 
ing acted with duplicity ; and is it not the natural tendency of such a con- 
duct, to increasie the number of their enemies, while we shall then, as well 
as now, be possessed of arms to maintain our liberty, and have the same or 
more numerous friends to assist us in counteracting their tyrannical de* 

signs ? . . • -s 

Great disorders, it was true, prevailed at the present period in toe Spa- 

tiisb monarchy : the royal navy had suffered a considerable diminution, and 
the archdukes army was extremely ill paid and mutinous. But although 
this consideration might justify the states in demanding the most advantage^ 
ous terms of peace, it would not justify them for resolving to persist, at all 
adventures, in the prosecution of the war. From negligence and inatten- 
tion, but chiefly from the folly in engaging at once in tbo many difficult and 
expensive enterprises, Spain was weakeYied ) but it would be madness to 
proceed on the supposition that her strength was spent, for she was still 
possessed of inexhaustible resources ; and nothing but greater prudence 
and moderation were requisite to render her ibrmidable to all her enemies. 
During the last campaign, she had exerted herself more vigorously than for 
several years preceding ; and if the rivers that year had not beeb swelled 
to an unusual height, her troops might have penetrated into the heart of 
the provinces. She might still eontinue,-and perhaps redouble her exet*- 
tions ; and if she were incensed, as she would justiy be, in case the states 
should obstinately refuse to treat with her, she might be determined to 
direct her whole attention against the dominions of the stfeites, aod put 
forth a degree of strength which they would be unable to withstand. ' 

Th^ir arms had hitherto been attended with greater success than <5ould 
justly have been expected against so potent an enemy ; but of all human 
events tbey ishould remember, those of war were the most fortuitous. The 
republic had, in former periods, been brought so low, that the states Would 
gladly have submitted to the sovereignty of a foreign prince ; and ohe tin- 
fortunate campaign, or the loss of a fleet, which depended for its'preserva- 
tion on the mercy of the winds and wav6s, might again reduce them to the 
like desperate condition. 

They had been enabled to attain their present prosperity, by the ftiendljf 
assistance of the queen ofEngland and the king of Prance ; but the former 
of these princes, who bad long been their principal support, was d^ad, and 
her successor either not so able, or not so willing to assist them ; while 
the latter was far advanced in years; was desirous, for reasons which 
could not be easily penetrated, to have the war brought to a conclusion.; 
and although during his life they might trust that he would not su£fer thetn 
to be oppressed, yet he might ere long leave his kingdom to an infant ^n, 
during whose minority the Spaniards were likely to have greater influence 
over the French counsels than the United States. ' ' 

The great object, as wellas'the endt)f war, was peace 5 and advantage- 
ous terms of peace could nev^r be so easily obtained as when'the enemly 
found it necessary to apply for it, in order to retrieve the ruined state of 
his affairs. The object of the present war had, from the beginning, been 
to shake off the yoke of the Spanish government, and to assert their Ubet^y, 
This object was now secured, and the king of Spain himself was ready to 
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tr«at with them as with afree peapl^, c^yer whom he pretended not to 
any authority. Coqkl they be justifiedio their own eye8» or coald they 
bejustified in the opinion of the world, ifthey should refuse to treat with him ? 
Would the ^retei^t, that he was insincere in the acknowledgment which he 
had oi^e of their independence, and that possibly he will hereafter revive 
hi^ claim, and refuse to fulfil his engagements, afford a vindication of a con- 
duct SQ singular, so haughty, and contemptuous ? Was the war to be pro- 
secuted till (hey had.accompiiahed the dissolution of the Spanish monarchy ? 
Was this an event either to be expected or desired ? Were the people of 
the United Provinces, to be the only people on earth who were never to 
enjoy the blessitigs of tranquillity ? 

: The war indeed had been the occasion of prosperity to some, who ought 
to rest satiflfied with. the advantages which they bad already derived from 
it : but to great nombers it had often been a copious source of distress and 
misery. . Many groaned under the burthens which the war had made it ne- 
cessary to inipos^ ; and many lamented the loss of their friends, and the 
ruinof their /ortunes, which are the inseparable concomitants even of the 
inpst successful , war. It was surely desirable to put a period to these cala- 
mities ; and if they did. no.t embrace the present opportunity of doing it, 
provided it pould be. done consistently, with their honour, and their future 
S9c^rity, they would be ans^vecable for all the blood that should be spilt, 
and could not be justified in the sight either of God or man. 

This discourse, which , was delivered in an extraordinary assembly, 
where deputies, from all theprovinces. and almost all the towns were present, 
deiivipg weight, from the character of the speaker, as well as from the solid- 
ity of thie reasooing.whicb it contained, was listened to with great attention; 
aod, ^hile it produced conviction in the minds oi the greater part^ it im- 
posed silence upon the rest,, and extorted their consent to the measure 
which it was intended to recommend. Prince Maurice, supported by the 
deputies from the province and towns of Zealand, proposed that the form of 
an explicit and unconditional acknowledgement of their independence 
should be transmitted, tp the archdukes, to be subscribed by them as a prie- 
liminary article. ; but this motion being rejected as harsh and offensive by 
a great majority, it wa^ at length resolved to appoint ambassadors for the 
purpose of negociating peace ; and notice of this resolution was ^^ ^^^ 
immj^diately sent to the court of Brussels f. 

It was at the same time proposed to the archdqkes, that the conferences 
should be held at the Hague, which for some time past had been the seat of 
government in the United Provinces ; and, in order to induce them to com- 
ply with this proposal, i{ was suggested, that, as the ambassadors of the 
states could not be invested with very .ample 4)owers, they might often have 
occasion to consult their constituents ; and if any other place of meeting, 
Qrapy town within the territories of the archdukes were made choice of, 
much time would be lost, and the. negociation be unnecessarily prolonged. 

The archdukes, solicitous to ^ivoid every cause of delay, readily 
agreed to this proposal, and immedis^ly appointed for their com ^^^gUJ" 
nussioners the marquis of Spinola, Mancicidor a Spaniard, their i>eftceoo 
secretary at war, Kichardot the president of their privy council; b^£!^ ^ 
^erreikens their private secretary of state, and Ney the Fran- 
ciscan, to .whose activity and address they thought themselves much indebt- 
ed for having brought.the negociation thus far. 

i Grotios, lib. xvi. Bent, part UL lib. vni. The time fixed for the saipenBion of armi beins 
expired, it was prorogued oo the present oceasion, and aifterwards from time to time, on dij^ 
Qriut oc^aBiOns, )iH uie treaty was concluded. 
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1607. The commiisiooers appointed bj the states were nine in nom- 

4tt ifAe b^fi aeveti of whom were nomiBated by the seven provinces, and 
^>>» the remaining two bj the ancient body of the nobles. These 
^*^' two were count William of Nassau, a near relation of prince 
Maurice, and Walraeve, lord of Brederode ; and thote appointed by the 
several provinces were among the most respectable persons in the com- 
monwealth : but the confidence of the people of all ranks, at this im- 
portant crisis, was chiefly |daced in Barnevelt, who was nominated com- 
missioner by the province of Holland. 

This virtuous and able statesman was indefatigable in his attention to 
every step of the. present negociation ; and, before the conferences were 
begun, he, devised an expedient admirably calculated to promote the end in 
view. The predominant passion in the minds of his conntry- 
f"^'^ ^ men was still, as it had been hr many years, suspicion of the 
iS^mat vS intentions of the court of Spain. It had been chiefly from this 
§^ ^ quarter Umt he encountered so much difficulty in persuading 
them to agree to the archdukes proposals of a cooierenee ; 
and he still dreaded that the same cause might prevent this confer ence 
from being attended With the desired eflisct This distrust of the Spaniards 
he apprehended would shew itself on every occasion, and on the sHghteat 
grounds ; and it would be carefully fomented bv prince Maurice and o^rs, 
who wished for a continuance of the war. In order, therefore, to quiet 
the apprehensions of the people, to deprive the prince and his parUsans 
of a pretext, of which he knew they would readily lay hold, and at the 
same time to intimidate or over-awe the Spaniards, he proposed to the 
French and British ministers, that before the conferences were opened, 
their masters should enter into a new alliance with the states ; that they 
should engage to employ their endeavours to procure for theOi an equitable; 
peace ; and, in case of their procuring it, should farther engage to afford 
them such assistance as should be necessary for maintaining it inviolate. 

This proposal did not meet with tiie same favourable reception firom the 
British as from the French monarch. Though James was determined by 
the motives above explained to concur with Henry in promoting the estab* 
lishment of peace ; yet, having ground for doubt whether the interest of 
his own dominions did not rather require that the war should be con- 
tinued, he was never so deeply interested, as he desired that the states 
should believe, in the success of their present negociation ■. Besides that, 
he knew how much it was in the power of the Spaniards to disturb his 
tranquillity by their intrigues with the Irish Catholics, and was therefore 
unwilling to incur their resentment. Influenced by these considerations, 
he dedined at this time to enter into the proposed alliance ; but Henry, 
more decided in his conduct, and less afraid of the consequences of giving 
offence to the court of Spain, readily yielded his consent, and sctet orders 
to the president, Jeannin, to tinish the treaty without delay. 

Against this measure, which no pains were taken io conceal, the Spanish 
ministers having warmly remonstrated at the court of France, and having 
received no other answer, but that, if rightly understood, it must contribute 

crThis appean from sevenl pMMg;es Id WSnwood's Mefnorialt, and parti^olariy fh>m tbe 
letters writ by the earl of Saliibaiy to Sir B. Winwood, Sir RlehMd Speoeer. and Hit Charlet 
ComwalUs. <* You added (layt Salisbury, in a letter dated Mareh SOtti, 1607, to the two 
formei*) that this oomfort you have, that both parties desire the peace with more than ordi- 
nary affeetion. Whioh words 1 rather judge to proceed oat of a contemplation of the tedious- 
aess wbieb this bii ii ness b to bring wMh it^ than bot of any afleethmate desir« or good jddgtnest 
of the efibets wbieh this business is to bring with k ; considering that the best in tikat kind that 
can be opened for, is like to add hot truable and care to oa in these parts | and yet I would 
not have you now gather that I would have yon break it*' Vol. ti. p. S7& 
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to tftttiteiitbe etiibiifhBii^ of peace^ UuijF.froin tbe^pGO p^tc^vi^d that it ^^ 
was hecottie nfcassar}? f»r tbem, apd therefoi:e re^plycd, IfpoiBfible^to 
procnriB tike French king^9 Assistance in their uegociatiop with the states. 
For this purpose, biit voders differe^^t pretei^t, the marquis of Villa Franca 
was sent te Paris, in the character of ambassador, and from that time Hennr 
acted as a laediator betwe^a the contracting powers, although it, was well 
anderstood bow jaaucb more he favoured the preteosiops ^f the Dutch tha^ 
those either of the archdukes or the king of Spain ^. 

In the mean time the archdukes commissioners arrired at the 
Hague, and a few days after, the conferences were begi|n'. The .' 
two or three first sessions having bee^ employed by the com- ^^^ 
iDtssioners in examining their pow^rs^ and in discussing certain ob- , 
jectiona against tbemt ifrbich, after some altercation>it was agreed were not 
aofficioot to st^p, their procedure ; tbe Dutch commissioners required, aa 
a preliminary ar(icl0, a solemn acknowledgment, in the name of the king 
of hpain and the archdukes, of the independence of the United Provinces ; 
including an explicit renunciation of all right to authority over them ; tb- 
gsther.with ao obligation, binding on their successors as well as on them- 
•eivea,,that they should aot henceforth use the arms or titles of the pro- 
vinces, or any other marks of their anciept sovereignty., 

Thaeooamissiopera of the-archdukes were much ofifended at the latter 
part of this requisition ; and, besides remonstrating against it to the Dutch 
commissioneTB themseUes, they bitterly , complained to the British and 
Frenoh nmbassadora, of the^ arrogance discovered in making so unusual 
a demand., it had been the ordinary practice, they observed, of princes 
to retain the titlea of the states or kingdom? which they had lost. The 
Catholic king was styled king of Jer.asalen;i, and duke of Burgundy ; the 
king^of Fcnnce called himself king of Navarre ; and the king of England 
8tiU assumed the title of King of France. In requiring his Catholic ma- 
jesty therefore to renounce hu titles a9 well as his sovereignty, the states 
were not ocdy. guilty, of arrogating to themaelvea the privilege of introduc- 
iog a new practice^ but of impeaching the conduct of. the greatest sover- 
eigns in £uro{fte, .and r particularly of the kings of France and Britain, who 
had no less reason to be offended at the demand of the Dutch commission- 
ers than the king of ^pain. 

The French and English ambassadors, however^ declined on this occa- 
sion to interpose ; and the archduk,es commissioners, after having obtain^ 
the consent of the arphdukes* acquainted tbo^e of the states at the next 
meeting, that they were ready to grant the re,nunciation required in its full 
extent The Dutch w^ve agreeably aurprised at the facility with wbicb 
the Spaniards thus, yielded to their request; but when Kichardot, who 
was the speaker on this occasion, added that in return for so liberal a coo- 
cession, it was expected that the states would agree to abstain for the future 
from all commerce in the Indieai and rest satisfiedt as they had done till 
^bont ten years before., with the trade which they hs^d carried on with 
Spain, and other countries in E^erope, they were inflamed with indignation, 
aad exclaimed, that one moment the king apd archdukes ac- .j^^^^ 
knowledged them to be a free and independent people, and fwetoftivevp 
the nextshewed they .were determined to trea^t them as slaves, JSu'*** ** 
>ad, if possible, to depriire them of the most valuable branches 

^ Bientitoglio, GroVraa, &6. & Jeannin, toi6. it. p. 69. 

. A gmt number of people from the other towns had come to the Hsgoe at this time, 
chiefiy moved by their curiosity to see Spinola, who for some years had been an object of their 
l^Shest.adnuratioo, which was on some occasions mixed with' terror. Prince Mauiice having 
|ODe out to meet him, received him into his own (Soach, and conducted him to the Hagae. 
And both these great men, it is said, were well pleased to find the hieh optuion which they 
kad formed of each other's abilities, from their actions, justified by then: diwoorsewhleh tb^ 
beki together in the present interview. 

15 
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^^^ of their liberty : that thes« princes, in renounciDg their chim to the so- 
vereignty of the. provinces, had given nothing to the states which they 
did not possess before ; while, in requiring them to relinquish their trade to 
India, they, in effect, required them to abandon what was known to be the 
principal source of their wealth and power : but they declared, that no 
consideration would ever induce them to comply with a demand which was 
equally exorbitasil and unjust ; for under what preteit could the ii^paniards 
claim the eiclusive privilege of trading to the indies ? Those countries 
vrere not the property of the Spaniards, but belonged to a great number 
of independent princes, many of whom chose rather that their subjects 
should engage in trade with the Dutch than with the Spaniards or Portu- 
guese. Those countries were likewise of an immense eitent ; they could 
ifomisb materials for trade to all the commercial nations in Europe ; and it 
was a violation of the law of nature, and contrary to the general good of 
mankind, for any one nation to> endeavour to engross the whole. The states 
would not refuse to agree to any arrangement with regard to the Indian 
trade, which was calculated to promote the mutual interest of both nations. 
But, having been reduced by the Spaniards themselves to the necessity of 
having recourse to this new branch of commerce, having begun it in the 
face of difficulties, which had required an enormous expense, and the 
most vigorous exertions to surmount, having established a company for 
carrying it on, and already tasted of the profits arising from it, they were 
determined, whatever should be the consequences, to persevere. The 
Spanish commissioners had no other reply to make to this answer of the 
states, but that the Spaniards and Portuguese had long been in the sole 
possession of the trade to India, and that the king of Spain had not only 
refused to grant a participation in that trade to the French and English, 
but likewise to his well affected subjects in the Netherlands : hut no re- 
gard was paid to these considerations by the commissioners of the states ; 
and they were confirmed in their purpose by the unanimoua voice of their 
countrymen, joined to a representation which was made on this occasion 
to the states by the India company* 

The trade, they represented, with Spain and Portugal, had n^ver been^ 
and could never be productive of any advantage to individuals or to the 
public, equal to that which arose from the trade to India. In this, and the 
other branches of foreign trade, of which the Spaniards wanted to deprive 
them, upwards of a hundred and fifty ships and eight thousand sailors were 
employed. These ships were all of a considerable size, and might at any 
time be converted, at a small expense, into ships of war, when the public 
exigencies should require* The Indian trade was not only infinitely more 
profitable than the Spanish, as it consisted in going to the fountain-head for 
those commodities, which they had foroierly purchased at second-hand 
from the Spaniards ai^d Portuguese, but was likewise much more safe and 
certain, because it did not, like the other, depend on the caprice of the king 
Or of the ministers of Spain. They had formerly experienced. how little 
ihey had to rely on the trade witl> Spain and Portugal. Their sailors had 
been seized and imprisoned, or sent to the gallies to work as slaves, and 
their ships and goods had been confiscated. It would be always in the pow- 
er of the Spaniards to exercise the same oppressions. They would renew 
them under various pretexts, on the slightest grounds of offence ; and, after 
having persuaded the states to abandon their In&an commerce, they would 
next exclude thena from that of Spain and Portugal, in the hopes that by 
thus reducing their naval power, they might again compel them to submit 
to their authority. The states. might judge, of how much importance the 
^Sde of India w^s to the Spaniards, from the eagerness which they dis- 
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covered to prevent any other nation from partaking io it ; but it wat of ^^ 
8till greater importance to the people oi the United Provinces,' who de- ^^ 
pended almost entirely upon that trade for their sabsisteoce, and, withotit the 
resources which they derived from it, would be otterly unable to maiotaia 
their liberty and independence. Nor was it interest only which the state» 
would sacrifice, by granting the request of the Spanish commissioners, but 
likewise their integrity and honour ; since alliances had been formed with 
the Indian princes, and some of these ^princes, trusting to the protection of 
the company, acting by the authority of the states, had shaken off the yoke 
of the Spaniards, and thereby exposed themselves to their severest venge* 
ance, if, by any article in the present treaty, the company were to be pre- 
vented from fulfilling their engagements. 

The states were more than ever determined, by these considerations, to 
reject the request of the Spanish commissioners ; but, that they might afford 
some proof of the sincerity of their desire of peace, they gave them their 
choice of the three following proposals. The first, that, conformably to 
the ordinary tenor of treaties of peace, both parties should equally enjoy 
the liberty of commerce by sea and land. The second, that the United 
Provinces should abstain from all commerce with countries under the go- 
vernment of Spain, on this side of the northern tropic, while, on the other 
side, all matters should remain on their present footing ; the states being 
satisfied that peace should take place on this side, while hostilities, if una- 
voidable, might continue on the other. And the third, that Spain should 
give no molestation to the Dutch in India for seven years ; before the ex- 
piration of which a new treaty should be set on foot, in order to devise 
some proper means of accommodation. The Spanish commissioners re- 
plied, that they were not possessed of power to agree to. any of these pro- 
posals. They knew that the king of Spain had renounce his sovereignty 
over the provinces, in the hopes of their consenting entirely to desist from 
the Indian trade ; but they should appoint one of their number to go to 
Madrid for new instructions. The Franciscan was accordingly dispatched 
for that purpose ; and, in the mean time, the commissioners proceeded to 
take some of the other points in question under their consideration. 

The' Dutch having, from the beginning, suspected, on account of the 
mention of religion in the king's second ratification, that it was intended ^o 
propose some change in their established religion, required of the Spanish 
oommissioners to declare whether they had received any instructions on 
that head, and what their instructions were. The commissioners acknow- 
ledged that tbey were indeed instructed to make a proposal to the states 
with regard to religion; but added, that they -could not enter on the dis- 
cussion of this article till several others had been discussed. Of all the 
articles they knew, there was none in which the king and the duke of Ler- 
ma were so deeply interested ; but since their arrival in Holland, they had 
come to be persuaded, from private information, that no proposal which 
they were empowered to make on this subject would be listened to by the 
states. They were likewise afraid that the discussion of a point of so deli- 
cate a nature, on which the passions of the Dutch would be so easily in- 
flamed, might occasion a sodden dissolution of the conferences ; and from 
the sequel, it is probable that they had sent the Franciscan to lUadrid, a$ 
much for the purpose of sounding the inchnations of the court, and know- 
ing their ultimate resolution on this head, as on that of the Indian com- 
merce. Although they were repeatedly urged, therefore^ by the Dutcli 
to declare what they were instructed to propose with regard to religion^ 
tbey as often declined complying with their request, and insisted that it was 
^tter previously to ennine the other queations in dispute. 
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_^ One of these related to the duties which, during the war, had been 
laid by the Dutch on all goods imported b j the Scheld to Aotwerp. The 
archdukes commissioners insisted that all those duties should be taken off : 
nor were those of the states unwilKng to abolish^suchof them as had been im- 
posed in consideration of the war ; but they required that the same duties 
should still be paid by the subjects of the archdukes and the king of Spain 
•as were exacted from the subjects of the states, to enable them to defray 
the expenses of the fortifications on the banks of the Scheld, and of the 
ships of war that weK necessary for the protection of their commerce. 
This Was the pretext which they employed, although it is probable they 
were chiefly actuated by tbeir dread lest the trade of i^ntwerp should be 
revived, to the prejudice of that of their own commercial towns in the ma- 
ritime provinces. 

Another point which engaged the atteation of the cotiimissionersy r^ard- 
ed the mutual exchange of those towns and districts which the contending 
powers had acquired by conquest from one another* The states were at 
this time in possession of Sioys, and the isle of Cadsant in Flanders, and of 
Breda, Bergen op Zoom, and dertrttdanberg, in Brabant ; all of which 
places were of the first importance, on account of their situation and 
strength. The Spanish cdoHnissioners, however, proposed and urged that 
thesb places dioukl be given to the archdukes, who wer€i sovereigns of the 
provinces in Which th<^y lay, and that the states, in compensation for them, 
should accept of Oldeniseel, GroU, and Lingen. But the Dutch commis* 
sioners rejected tins proposal with great disdain, alledging that the towns 
possessed by the states were of infinitely greater values than those which 
were offered in exchange for them ; and declaring, that as no concessions 
which the archdukes could make were a suffident equiralent^ both parties, 
agreeably to what the archduke had proposed in the begitming of this ne- 
gociation, should retain what was at present in their possessiou. 
,j^^ A third question related to Hie boundaries between the domi- 

pmT?iti. nions of the states and those of the archdukes ; a fourth, to the 
^|^;J^*i^y restitution g£ the efiebts belongii^ to individuals which had been 
^ treaty confiscated ; and, besides these, there were several other mat- 

^^'^ ters treated of, oonceming which the opposite parties contended 
with great warilitb, and discovered a wide diversity of sentiment 

Many weeks past in fruitless altercation. The parties seemed to be 
more than ever exasperated ^inst each other ; and the difficulties 
which prevented them from coming to an agreement seemed daily to in- 
crease. 

The Dutch were extr^nely tenacious of their claiaw, and the 
Sn$^ archdukes commissioners often complained of this obstinacy to 
Patch, the Eughsh and French ambassadors ; hot their o<Miduct was, at 
the same time, explicit and undisguised; and, from the com- 
mencement of the negociation, they had openly declared, that, whatever 
concessions they might be induced to make in other matters, there were 
two points, religion and the trade to India, on which no such concession was 
to be expected as the Spaniards were likely to require. 

To procure some new instructions with regard to these importtint arti* 
cles, had, as already mentioned, beod the purpose for wuch tl^ Franciscan 
had been sent to Madrid. The time fixed for his retiirn wpi expired* and 
no satisfactory account of his delay was given "by^^e-ercTOukes commis- 
sioners, who studiously avoided all discourse concerning him, and maintain- 
ed an obstinate silence with regard to his success^ 

The Dutch were exceedingly di^sled at this behariour : ttiey knew not 
to what cause it could be ascribed : they were not wi&out suspicion of 
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some iDsiflious design i and they at length resolved, that either the ^ 
archdukes amhassadors should give them satisfaction concerning the ' * 
caase of Ney's delay, or that the treaty should instantly be broken off. 

Having accordingly, in most peremptory terms, required to know what 
was the ultimate determination of Ihe king of Spain with regard to the 
ladian trade, the ambassadors, thinking it unnecessary any longer 
to conceal what tbey^knew, replied **, that Ney had not been able Aofugtio.. 
to obtain a more favourable answer to his application than this, Dispuies 
that the king, from his ardent desire of restoring peace to his do- Stooi^ 
mioions, was still ready to renounce his claim of sorereignty over J^JJ/Jj,**** 
the provinces in the form proposed ; but; in return for so great laHwi 
a sacrifice, required that the states should abstain from all com- ^"^*^* 
merce to the Indies^ and permit the exercise of the Catholic religion 
throughout the whole extent of their dominions. 

Of tiiis declaration the deputies of the states gave immediate information 
to the states-general, and the English and French ambassadors. James, 
having lately entered into that defensive alliance with the states which he 
had formerly declined, and Henry, besides concluding such an alliance^ hav- 
ing empowered ' Jeanain to acquaint them, that, in case the present treaty 
were not' broken off without his consent, he had resolved to assist them in 
the prosecution of the war ; both these princes were well entitled to be 
consulted on the present occasion. Henry could not decently have neglect- 
ed the opportunity which was presented to him, of interposing in behalf 
(^ the religion which he professed, and therefore he had instructed Jeannin 
to advise the states, if possible, to grant to their Catholic subjects the in- 
dulgence which Philip had demalided for them ; but he tlid not insist on 
their ooteplianee with his advice : he was sensible that this indulgence 
might endanger their internal peace, especially if it was granted at the re- 
quest of the king of Spain ; and therefore left them at liberty to determine, 
both with regard to religion and their Indian trade, whether any conces- 
sion could be made consistently with their interest and security. 

The states themselves unanimously thought that there was no roomfor 
hesitatiea on the subject. With the consent of Jeannin, as well as of the 
English ambassadors, they rejected the conditions that were proposed ; 
and, at the next meeting with the archdukes commissioners, it was declared 
hy those of the states, that they considered the insisting upon these con- 
ditions as a violation of the promise which had been made of treating with 
them as with a free peO|^e ; that they coiild not consider the conduct of 
Spain as consistent, fair, or candid, and were therefore determined to break 
off the present treaty : and, without suffering themselves to be any longer 
deceived, to resume the prosecution of the war ^. 

The states seem to have received sufficient provocation on this occa- 
sion for the resentment with which they were inflamed ; but, from a letter 
of the president Jeannin's to the king of France, it appiears that it was not 
the court of Spain so much as the archdukes commissioners, of whom they 
had reason to complain. For Philip, it appears from this letter, had, from 
the beginning of the negociaticm, declared that he would never consent to 
renounce his sovereignty, bat on the condition that the free exercise of the 
Cathfdie religion should be established in all the provinces ; and he had 
charged the commissioners to open the conferences, by acquainting them 
that ^k was his unalterable reaolotion. But the commissioners had thoughl 

^ Be&UTOfiio, Gratia*, 8m. Meteran, Ht. nx. folio 652, He, 

1 KegotiatKms de Jeannin, torn. L p. 44. Se«Q&de Instruotion au Monakar Jeanlun. 

^ M«teren« liv. zxs. folio 650, See. 

— J 
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it expedient to change the order of their instntctions, and to hegia 

with an acknowledgment of the freedom of the states, hoping therehy 

to render them more obseqaious in other articles ; and afterwards, whea 

both parties were in better hamoor with each other, to obtain from Philip 

some relaxation in his demand with regard to the Catholic religion ^» 

This information was commonicated to the deputies of the states, and af- 
terwards to the states general, with an intention to sooth their resentment ; 
but it served rather to turn it into another channel, by directing it against 
the archdukes commissioners, instead of the court of Spain. And it like*- 
wise served to rivet their conviction, that no solid peace could ever be ob- 
tained from that court, whose bigotry was the same in the present as it had 
been in the former reign, without a concession on their part, which they 
deemed to be no less contrary to good policy than it was inconsistent with 
sincerity in their profession of the Protestant faith. They were confirmed, 
therefore in this resolution of declining to proceed any farther in the treaty, 
and seem to have satisfied the English and French ambassadors, that they 
had sufiicient motives to justify their conduct. 

These ambassadors, however, still believed it to be practicable to restore 
tranquillity to the United Provinces ; although hot by a perpetual peace, 
yet by a long truce between the contending powers. The obstacles to the 
establishment of peace had chiefly arisen from the pride and bigotry of the 
court of Spain ; but these obstacles, they thought, might be more easily 
surmounted in attempting to conclude a truce than a peace, because, if only 
a truce were concluded, that court might flatter themselves with the hopes, 
that, at the expiration of it, they might recover their concessions, and ac- 
complish the several objects in which they were so deeply interested'; be- 
sides that, there was ground to suspect, that, from the beginning of the ne- 
gociation, it was a truce, and not a perpetual peace, that was intended by 
the Spanish ministers. 

The president Jeannin, having previously concerted with the 
IrartSeu- English ambassadors certain preliminary articles, without which 
Bin admit- he knew that all farther treaty must prove abortive, requested 
audiow^of 3° audience of the states, and, being admitted into their assembly, 
tbe states. after expressing the concern of the French and English monarchs, 
on account of the unsuccessful issue of the late conferences, he 
added, that these princes, being deeply impressed with a conviction of the 
necessity of putting a period to the war, bad, in case it should be found 
impracticable to establish a lasting peace, commanded their ambassadors to 
recommend to the states a truce of several years, provided that such a 
truce could be obtained on advantageous and honourable terms. For, in 
recommending this measure, he subjoined, it is by a regard for the true 
interest and honour of the provinces, that the French and British kings 
are prompted, and therefore they exhort you to adopt it only on the follow- 
ing conditions : first, that the king of Spain and the archdukes shall treat 
with you as with a free people, over whom they pretend to no authority ; 
secondly, that during the truce, you shall enjoy a free commerce both in 
Europe and in the Indies ; and, thirdly, that you shall retain all the towns 
and territories which are at present in your possession. 

During this truce you will have leisure to rectify the disorders which 
have sprung up during the continuance of the war, to pay your debts, to 
reform your government, to extend your trade ; and, if you eitudy to main- 
tain internal union and tranquillity, this truce, it is probable, will termi- 
nate in a lasting peace, by which the advantages you have obtained 

n Negotiation! de Jeannio^ torn. ii. p. 403? 4i04» 
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will be perpetuated and secured; whereas, if at tbis time the war were 
to be renewed, we foresee innumerable difficulties to which you will be 
exposed ; and perceive, that, in order to insure success, jour friends must 
be much more liberal in their assistance than is convenient for them in the 
present situation of their affairs. 

You are dissatisfied with the conduct of your adversaries ; but let not 
your resentment prevent you from listening to the counsel of your friends. 
it is our intention to offer them the same c^ounsel ; and. if they refuse to 
follow it, to acquaint them that the kings of France and Britain are de- 
termined to give you every proof of faithful friendship in their power. But 
in return for this, these princes expect that you will not, by your obsti- 
nacy, engage them in a war to which they are utterly averse, and for which, 
if this truce can be accomplished, there is no necessity. 

It will be difficult, we know, to obtain the consent of the Catholic king 
to the preliminary articles ; but, if that prince shall be found equally un- 
complying and intracticable, as you have hitherto experienced, and the 
treaty for a tryce, like that for peace, shall, through his fs^Ht, prove abor- 
tive, you will be justified for again having recourse to arms ; and the 
princes too, whom we represent will be justified for resolving to exert 
themselves with greater vigour in your behalf^. 

To this proposal the states-general made no immediate reply, but that 
they would submit it to the consideration of the states of the particular 
provinces. 

It was soon afler communicated to the marquis of Spinola, and the rest 
of the archdukes commissioners, by whom it was received with all the 
satisfaction which might be expected from their well known aversion to 
the continuance of the war. But although they acknowledged how much 
pleasure it would give them, if any means of an acconomodation could be 
devised, they dreaded that the archdukes would be unable to persuade the 
court of Spain to agree to the preliminary articles ; and, for this reason, 
they laboured to persuade Jeannin to omit the two first articles altogether, 
and to attempt to conclude a truce without any other condition than that 
both parties should retain what they possessed. It had been with the ut- 
most reluctance, they represented, that the king of Spain had formerly 
consented to acknowledge the independence of the states, even when he ex- 
pected thereby to gain some concession from them in favour of the Catho- 
lic religion ; and to exclude them from the Indian trade, had been his prin- 
cipal motive for desiring to put a period to the war. To procure his 
consent, therefore, either to the first or to the second of the preliminary 
articles, would be attended with difficulties, which, there was ground to 
apprehend, would be found insuperable ; and no other agreement was 
likely to be obtained than a cessation of hostilities, or a truce in the com- 
mon form, during which both parties should retain what was at present in 
their possession. 

Jeannin was sensible of the truth of this representation, and foresaw. the 
difficulties which the archdukes must encounter, if they listened to his 
proposal ; but, besides that these princes were, above all things, solicitous 
to be delivered from a ruinous war, which filled their minds with perpetual 
disquietude, and would employ all their influence to overcome the pride 
and obstinacy of the court of Spain, he knew that the Spaniards were at 
present extremely ill prepared for the recommencement of hostilities, and 
hoped that on tbis account they might be induced to agree to terms, which, 
on another occasion, tbey would have rejected with disdain. 

o JesD. ii. 413. 
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.^ He tirould not, theri^fore, have beeo inclined to wMidrawthe prelimt- 
nary articles, even although he had found himself at liberty ; but they 
were a part (he said) of the archdukes comoHssioners proposal to the states, 
and the honour both of the French and English monarcbs, in whose name 
this proposal had been made, was now pledged either to procure the ac- 
ceptance of them by the archdukes and king of Spain, or to furnish the 
states with such assistance as might be necessary for the prosecution of the 
war. This declaration he made to the archdukes commissioners in the 
most explicit terms ; and added, that while it might be difficult to obtain 
the king c^ Spain's assent to the proposed conditions, it was extremely 
doubtful whether these conditions were such as would satisfy the people 
of the United Provinces ; but the commissioners might firmly believe that 
nothing less than was contained in the preliminary articles would give satis- 
faction either to them or to their friends. 

Of the truth of this assertion, as far as it regarded the confederates, 
there was iminediate proof in the difficulty which Jeannin encountered io 
persuading th«p to agree to his proposal. The greater part of the depu- 
ties of the particular provinces, being sincerely solicitous for the establish- 
ment of peace, were satisfied with the preliminary articles, and gave their 
opinion that the truce, with the conditions contained in these articles, 
ought not to be refused. But there were many, who, whether from motives 
of private interest, or a regard to the public safety, being desiroos of a 
continuance of the war, maintained that lio agreement whatever shoald be 
made, but on condition that the archdukes, and the king of Spain, should 
grant the same solemn acknowledgment of the liberty and independence of 
the states, to which they had formerly consented in treating for a perpetual 
peace, including an explicit renunciation for ever of all their cl^ms of 
authority over the United provinces. 

The former of these parties was headed by Bamevelt, supported by the 
French and English ambassadors ; and the latter by prince Maurice, whose 
opinion was espoused bot only by the whole province of ZeaHmd, over 
which his authority was almost without control, but by the deputies 
of Amsterdam, and those of several other cities in the province of Holland. 
_^. The former endeavoured to persuade the latter, that it was un- 

ftndagftinst reasonable to expect the fiame liberal concessions from the ene- 
thepcAce ^y^ j^ ^^ ^gg^ ^f ^ truce, as where a perpetual peace was to be 
established ; and that, while the states were conscious of being free and able 
to maintain their libierty, it Was of no importance whether the Spaniards 
should acknowledge, or refuse to acknowledge, their independence ; for it 
was sufficient for every vahiable purpose which they could have in view, if 
the Spaniards would treat with them as with a free people, and conclude 
an agreement upon equitable terms. 

But these considerations had no weight with prince Maurice or his par- 
tisans. They were averse to the truce on other accounts besides their 
objection to t^e declaratory clause, and laboured to convince their country- 
men that a truce, on whatever terms, at the present period, though it 
might be necessary for Spain, must prove pernicious and dangerous to the 
Dutch republic. They omitted no opportunity of inculcating their opinion, 
whether in public assemblies or in private societies, and published innu- 
merable letters and pamphlets, which being universally perused, became 
the subject of discourse in every company. Of these writings some were 
of the most inflammatory kind, intended to instil suspicions into the minds 
of the people, that Barnevelt and his friends, unable to resist the allure- 
ment of Peruvian gold, had sold their country to the Spaniards ; and even 
the French and British monarchs, it was insinuated, by so earnestly recom- 
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tne&^iig the trace, inteBded rather to cenretbe court of Spain tha^r.^ 
the United Pro?inces. Their suspicions on this head were height- 
eoed by the airivai at Paris and Londoq of two ambassadors, who bad been 
sent on their present ^nbassj by the Spanish ministers^ though under a 
different pretext, yet probably with no other Tiew than to procure the 
good offices of James and Henry in the present negociatioa in the Ne- 
therlands. 

No pains were spared by the French and English ambassadors at the 
Hague, to cooTince the Dutch that their apprehensions were without 
foundation. Above all the rest, Jeannin laboured assiduously for this end ; 
and by giving the deputies of the states the strongest assurances that his 
master's friendship was inviolable, and that nothing could be more remote 
from his intention than to enter into an alliance with Spain to the pre)udice 
of their republic, he seems, with regard to this matter, in whiclxthey were 
•so deeply interested, to have set their mfinds at ease. 

The aversion, however, of a great number of them to the truce, and 
their anifniasity against such of their countrymen as promoted it, were as 
strong as ever. Their resentment was principally directed against Bame- 
velt, who, by his eloquence and address, his great abilities, and long experi- 
ence, had acquired an entire ascendant over most of the deputies : he ap- 
pears, however, to have been too sensibly affected on this occasion by the 
odium to which he found himself exposed. Having one day bitterly com- 
plained, in an assembly of the states, of the cruel treatment which he re- 
ceived in the libels daily published on the subject of the present contro- 
versy, he appealed to the deputies, whether he had given just ground for 
mch injurious imputations as had been cast upon him ; and then left the 
assembly with a resolution to retire from public life. But he soon recover- 
ed his tranquillity ; and, at the earnest desire of the states^ he returned to 
the assembly, and aftenvards conttoned to apply himself to the conduct af 
public affairs with the same indefatigable attention as before p. 

It w>onld be injurious to the character of prince Maurice to suppose that 
he would demean himself so far as to be concerned in those anonymous 
pamphlet and incendiary letters, replete with threats against Barnevelt 
and his adherents, which were published on this occasion. He took no 
pains to conceal his resentment, and openly inveighed against their con- 
duct, as being calculated to involve the provinces in ruin. Having visited 
several of tlm towns in Holland, he laboured to bring over the deputies to 
his opinion, and with the same intention he wrote a circular letter to all 
the other towns in the province. 

What he said and wrote on this occasion was principally intended to in- 
spire the deputies with nustrust of the archdukes and the court of Spain, 
whose conduct, in the present negociation, he said, had been inconsistent 
wHh their professions in the beginning, and who could not have any reason 
for declining to grant the most explicit renunciation of their r^ht of sove- 
reignty over the provinces, hut that they secretly designed to assert that 
fight when a more convenient season should arrive. 

They would observe the truce only so long as they found it necessary for 
retrieviag the ruinous condition of their affairs ; and mean while, the peo- 
P^ of the United Provinces, deceived by a false appearance of tranquillity, 
would not only quit their arms, but would lose their military spirit, and be 
iodaced to agree to whatever terms should be prescribed to them, rather 
^a again expose themselves to the dangers or inconveniences of war. 

The Spaniards, it was evident, being utterly averse to a perpetual peace, 

P Grotitit,&6. fibyXvK 
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^ hoped to be able, doriog the trace, to apply tome effectual reme^es to 
the disorden whicfa preTailed in their finances ; whereas the states, 
having so great a number of frontier towns, where nomeroas garrisons must 
be maintained, wonld have nearly the same expenses to defray as daring the 
continuance of the war. It wonld, however, be infinitely more difficult, after 
their apprehensions of immediate danger were removed, to persuade the 
people to pay the taxes which it would be necessary to impose ; and the 
enemy wonld, at the same time, practise on their fidelity, and sow the seeds 
of discord among the different towns or provinces, of which they would not 
fiiil to avail themselves, without thinking it incumbent on them to delay hos- 
tilities till the expiration of the trace. • 

As this reasoning of prince Maurice coincided with the prejudices which 
the Dutch had for many years entertained against the Spaniards, it made a 
strong impression on the minds of many of the deputies ; nor was it con- 
sidered either by Baraevelt or Jeannin as frivolous. On the contrary, 
they treated it with the respect which was due to the person by 
Monoitai whom it was emfrfoyed, although they, at the same time, labour- 
^^SSSa ed assiduously to show that the arguments on their side bad great- 
^tei ^' ®^ wei^t ; and Jeannin, in his own name and that of the other 
Sttte*. ambassadors, presented a memorial to the states, of the following 
purport, intended to remove the objections that were urged by 
Maurice and his adherents. 

** The princes whom we represent being deeply interested in your pros- 
perity, and believing the truce proposed, to be necessary, in the present 
situation of your affairs, are therefore much concerned to observe the 
opposition which it meets with from so many respectable members of 
your state. 

** You ought not, they allege, to be satisfied that the archdukes and the 
king of Spain are willing to treat with you as with a free people, over whom 
they pretend to no authority, but you ought to require a declaration that 
they will consider you in this light for ever afterwards, as well as daring the 
continuance of the truce. 

'* But io the opinion of the princes, our sovereigns, your liberty is 
equally well secured by the former of these declarations as by the latter ; 
because the former, not being limited to any particular time, but expressed 
in terms that are general and indefinite, it must be understood by all the 
world in the same sense as if the words ** for ever" were subjoined. Be- 
sides this consideration, it is not of the king of Spain and the archdukes that 
you are to hold your liberty. Too have long maintained that you are al- 
ready free, having asserted your liberty by a public solemn deed, founded 
upon reason and necessity, and bravely defended it for many years against 
your oppressors, by the force of arms. You ought, therefore, to rest 
satisfied with that simple acknowledgement of it, which is implied in the de- 
claration, of being ready to treaty with you as with a free people. Yo4 
would be satisfied with such an ackuowledgment from any neutral or friend- 
ly power. You have equal reason to be satisfied when it is made by the 
archdukes and the king of Spain. And you ought not, with so much solici- 
tude, to require these princes to be more explicit, in declaring you to be 
free, lest you be considered as thereby tacitly confessing that still they 
have a right to your obedience. 

** But, even allowing that the king of Spain should not think himself ex- 
cluded by the form of words made choices of from his claim of sovereignty, 
will he call you before a court of justice, do you suppose, in order to have 
his rights examined by the rules of law ? It is not in this manner that sove- 
reigns assert their daims i it is only to the sword that they appeal : and if 
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yoo be able wben the truce expires, to maintaia your liberty as yoo 
have hitherto done against the force of arms, yoa will then, as well aa ^^' 
now, with justice despise your enemy's pretensions to dominion over yoa« It 
will be sufficient then, as it is at present, to find yourselves in actual possea* 
sion of your liberty. And, in whatever sense the words of the truce may be 
understood by the king of Spain, you ought to be satisfied with the assurance 
which has been given you, and which we now repeat, that, by the princes 
whom we represent, whose friendship you have so long experienced, and 
on whose assistance you may with confidence rely, these words are con* 
sidered as a clear and unambiguous declaration, that you are a free peo- 
ple, over whom authority cannot ever be justly pretended by the king of 
Spain. 

'* It is farther objected by those who oppose the truce, that it will afford 
leisure to the catholic king to retrieve the ruinous condition of his finances, 
and to prosecute the war, after the recommencement of hostilities, with 
greater vigour. Nor can it be denied, that if he was to listen to the advice 
of wise and faitbful counsellors, it might be, in some measure « attended 
with this effect. But is it to be presumed that a young king, at the head of 
a nation noted for restless and inordinate ambition ^ with ministers inattentive 
to (Bconomy, when the exigencies of his affairs required it, will be more at- 
tentive when his situation renders it unnecessary ? Is it not rather to be 
presumed that his treasure will, more than ever, become a prey to the ava- 
rice or profusion of his ministers ? that it will be more than ever lavished 
on idle pomp and show ; or that, by quarrelling with his neighbours, he 
shall ere long be engaged in some ambitious and expensive enterprise ? 

*^ It is from your republic, and not from the king of Spain, that those 
prudent measures may be expected, which are necessary to repair the mis- 
chiefs that have been occasioned by the war : you are equally distinguished 
for your private and your public oeconomy ; and you are not less distin- 
guished for your industry, your activity, and enterprise. With these quali- 
ties, which yoii possess in so eminent a degree, your trade must every year 
be more extended ; and, being carried on with smaller risks, and at less ex- 
pense, the profits arising from it will be greater than ever. You will there- 
by be enabled to discharge your public debts, to relieve your people from 
the load of taxes under which they groan, and, when the truce expires, to 
prosecute the war with less dependence on your allies, and a greater proba- 
bility of success. 

'* It will still, indeed, be necessary for you to maintain garrisons in the 
frontier towns, and- to retain a considerable proportion of your troops in 
pay, that, whether the truce be observed or violated, you may be always 
lound in a proper posture of defence. 

^* But at least the one half of your army may be disbanded. Tour trade 
will, in the mean time, be carried on with much greater advantage than hi- 
therto, and all those losses by sea and by land avoided, which you have so 
oflen represented to the kings, our masters, as the cause why you were un- 
able, of yourselves, to defray the necessary expenses of the war. 

*' But your enemies, it is alleged by the opposers of the truce, will have 
access, during the continuance of it, to carry on their intrigues among the 
people, to sow dissensions among the towns and provinces, and to persuade 
^me of them perhaps to abandon the confederacy ; while the people them- 
selves, delivered from the apprehensions of immediate danger, will refuse 
to pay the taxes which the states shall find it necessary to impose. 

*' With regard to these objections, as we do not pretend to any certain 
foresight of futurity, we will not affirm that they are entirely destitute (^ 
foundation. There is no state of human society that is not subject to in^ 
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eooveniencies and dangen ; and there are dangers atlendiog peace as 
^*^ well as war : but the dangers mentioned are such as, with prndent pre- 
eautions, it is in your power to avoid. The objections founded on the appre- 
hensions of them are equally applicable to a peace as to a truce ; and if they 
are sufficient to deter you from listening to our proposal of a truce^ they ought 
to determine you to persist in the prosecution of the war, till you have ac« 
complished the utter min of your enemy. But you are too wise to propose 
to yoorseires an object inadequate to your strength. And, therefore, un- 
less you chuse to live in perpetual war, which must much sooner prove the 
ruin of your republic than of the Spanish monarchy « you must, sooner or 
later, agree to bring the war to a conclusion, either by a peace, or by a 
truce. A peace on the terms which you require, is at present unat^ina- 
ble ; and even although it were in your power to procure it, yet, in the opi- 
fiioft of many of your friends, a truce is more desirable. For it is a sorl 
of medium between peace and war, and it might prove dangerous for you, 
before your political institutions have acquired that stability which time 
alone can bestow, to pass at once from the one extreme to the other. It 
might occasion too great a relaxation of the vigour which yon have been so 
long accustomed to exert, and expose you an easy prey to the resentment of 
your enemy. 

*< But during the continuance of the truce, you will look forward to the 
expiration of it By keeping your fortifications in repair, and your troops 
under proper discipline, joined to a prudent administration of your finances, 
you will provide for that event ; and thus, whea the Spaniards skall perceive 
that you are well prepared for your defence, they will more easily agree to 
those equitable terms of peace, which at this time their pride and their 
sense of shame have determined them to reject. 

** The example oi the Swiss cantons, whose fortune so nearly resem- 
bles y oar's, ought to engage you to hsten to the counsel which we offer. 
Like you, they had thrown off the yoke of their oppressors, and their arms 
had generally been attended with success ; yet they agreed to a truce, when 
proposed to them, on much less advantageous terms than those wbicb you 
are exhorted to accept ; and, during the leisure which it afforded them, 
they put their civil government and their military establishments on so re- 
spectable a footing, as effectually determined their ancient masters to lay 
aside the thoughts of a farther prosecution of the war. From the same 
conduct it is likely that you will derive the same advantages. The king of 
Spain will more easily consent on equitable terms, to a truce than to a per- 
petual peace, because he may think that his dignity will suffer less from 
making temporary than perpetual concessions : but many circumstances, it 
may be presumed, will concur to deter him from a renewal of hostilities. 
His animosity and resentment will be abated ; his ancient sovereignty over 
you will be» in some measure, obsolete and forgotten : having taated the 
sweets of tranquillity, he will desire to preserve it undisturbed : he wiM 
have experienced that it is the interest of his subjects at home, and still 
more of those in the Indies and America, to live at peace with you. And, 
as it will be impossible, unless you be greatly wanting to yourselves, but 
that, some years hence, you must be possessed of greater resources than at 
present* he must perceive the danger of engaging in war with you, after 
your power is established and confirmed ; when he considers, that in the 
very infancy of your state, his most vigorous efforts to reduce you to obe- 
dience were l|f do avail. 

♦* What has been said will be sufficient, it is hoped, to evince that the ob- 
jeetioBS against the truce, which have been urged by its opposers, ought not 
to deter you from agreeing to it, in case the consent of the king of Spain can 
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be procared to the tenas proposed. These objectioos indeed are urg- 
ed by some of the most respectable members of the state, whose zeal 
for the prosperity of the republic is unquestionable. But the wisest men 
are subject to error. It may be true, that some incoDveniencies may arise 
from the truce ; but it should seem that much greater are to be dreaded 
from a continuance of the war. And it is a first principle of prudence, of 
two evils to^ make choice of the least. 

** Before we conclude this memorial, it is necessary t6 remind you of 
tnro things, which deserve yo«r attention. First, that it is not only the 
couQsel, but the earnest request of those princes, to whom you have been 
chie% indebted for assistance, that you should adopt the measure we have 
recommended : and, secondly, that so favourable a concurrence of circum- 
stances as the present, for obt«iiing equitable terms of accommodation, may 
never again occur. The archdukes are princes on whose fidelity you can 
with safety rely for the punctual performance of their engagements : they 
are fond of peace ; at their earnest intreaty, the king of Spain hath alreadj 
made, and is still likely to make, more ample concessions than could other- 
wise have justly been expected ; and in conducting the treaty proposed^ 
you wtU have all the assistance that can be given you by two poweHul 
monarchs, who consider your interest as their own p.'' 

This memorial did not immediately produce the desired effect upon all 
the deputies. Several of the towns in Holland, and the whole province of 
Zealand, with prince Maurice at their head, still remained as averse to the 
trace as ever ; and Maurice still continued to employ his influence to con* 
firm them in their resolution of opposing it. By bis emissaries and his 
letters, he attempted to gain over the other towns and provinces to his 
opinion. He sometimes talked as if bc4h the French and British monarchs 
were pursuing their private interest, at the expense of the republic. He 
ioeinuatedy that, unless they should drop the proposal of a truce, and im«^ 
mediately agree to assist the states more liberally than hitherto in prose- 
cuting the war, the more distant parts of the provinces ought to be abandon- 
ed, and the terdtories of the republic contracted within such narrow limits 
as might be defended by the forces which the Dutch themselves, without 
foreign assistance, were able to support. He alledged, that no matter of 
80 great importance as was at present under deliberation, could be adopted^ 
without the ttoanimous consent of all the towns and provinces : and threat'^ 
ened, that Ihe province of Zealand, if forsaken by the other provinces, 
w«idd alone maintain the war against the Spaniards, till more ample con- 
cessions were obtained^. 

The French monarch could not avoid feeling some resentment at his con- 
duct, which he considered as equally violent and injurious. But Henry V 
candoar would not suffer lum to divest himself of that esteem which he 
had ioo^ entertained for the prince's character ; nor to believe the sugges- 
tions of his enemies, that he was actuated by some sinister design. He still 
wrote to him as to a friend whom he highly respected, sparing no pains, 
and employing every argument to engage him to adopt his views. 

Henry^s ei^eavours were well seconded by Jeannin, who acted with the 
laost consummate prudence, and carefully avoided giving any personal of- 
fence to prince Maurice, while he exerted himself with great activity in 
counteracting his designs. By the eloquence and address of Barnevelt, 
joined to the influence which he derived from his great experience, and the 
high opinion which was justly entertained of his public spirit and integrity j 

P Xe^eiatioa» de Jeannin, torn. Ui. p. 9. Esorit fait par monsiear Jeannin, an nom de 
tous Ics ambauadeurs, jour triczieme Octobre> &c mis ^s mains de messieurs Les Estats. 
1 Jeannin, torn. iiK 
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Amsterdam and all .other towns in Holland were reconciled to the 
trace, on the terms proposed ; and not long after, prince Maurice 
and the province of Zealand, with whom Jeannin and the English ambas- 
sadors, assisted by deputies sent thither by the other provinces, assiduously 
employed all their influence, were persuaded to relinquish their opposition. 
The archdukes were employing in the mean time their inte- 
2rp£ir^ rest at Madrid to obtain the consent of Philip ; who, from the 
toMknow- beginning, had discovered no less reluctance to Jeannin's propo- 
ISSE^^ sal than prince Maurice or the province of Zealand. Far from 
£eu^ed ^i°S s^v^erse to a truce, this prince was exceedingly desirous that 
«utei. it should take place, provided it could be concluded ou' the ordi- 

nary condition of both parties retaining what was at present 
in their possession. But to acknowledge the independence of his rebellious 
Subjects, and formally to grant them his permission to carry on their trade 
in India, were conditions with which he himself amd many of his subjects 
thought it ignominious to comply. 

The archdukes endeavoured to convince him, that in making these con- 
cessions they would do nothing more than had been already done in con- 
senting to the suspension of arms, and that no more important consequences 
could arise from it. They engaged to have the article relative to the In- 
dian trade expressed in such a manner, that it should not materially effect 
the interest or the trade of Spain. 

They represented, that the declaration so earnestly required by the United 
States could not do any prejudice to the king's right of sovereignty ; that 
it could not remain in force but while the truce subsisted ; and that the 
Hollanders would find it of no avail, after the renewal of hostilities, if his 
majesty's arms were crowned with victory. They added, that this was the 
opinion of the ambassadors of the mediating powers, and likewise of many 
members of the states of the revolted provinces, who opposed the trace on 
account of the insignificancy of the clause which contained the declaration 
of their liberty. 

These considerations, urged by such powerful solicitors, had great weight 
with Philip, who would have yielded his consent, provided that some con- 
cession could have been obtained in favour of the Catholic inhabitants of 
the United Provinces. And he had some ground he thought, to entertain 
the hope of being able, in some measure, to accomplish this object, in 
which he was more deeply interested than in any other, when he consider- 
ed that the prince, who was the chief mediator in the present negociation, 
was himself a Catholic. But the archdukes having informed him, that 
Jeannin, whose zeal for the Popish faith was unquestionable, had declar- 
ed that it would be in vain to attempt to introduce any proposal 
Mni^nof concerning religion among the preliminary articles. Philip doubt- 
Phai> ed whether he could enter with a good consience into any treaty 
with such determined heretics ; and therefore hesitated, for some 
time, whether he should not utterly reject the three, whatever conse- 
quences might follow. 

In order to dispel his scruples, the archduke sent to Madrid his con- 
fessor, Ignatio Brizuela, a Spaniard of noble birth, eminently distinguished 
for his piety and virtue, and of great experience in the affairs of the 
Netherlands. 

Brizuela knew well how to make impression on the timid, superstitious 
mind of Philip, and judiciously employed religion itself as a motive, which 
should induce him to comply with the archdukes request. If in the course 
of the treaty, said he, any indulgence can be procured for the Catholic in- 
habitants, the Frefich ambassador will exert his most stjrenuous endeavours in 
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their behalf ; btit it js necessary, he added, even for. the interest of re- 
ligioQ, that the truce should be concluded, lest, considering the difficul- 
ties under which the archdukes must labour in resuming Uie war, instead of 
re-establishing the Catholic faith in the rebellious provinces, it shall be 
exposed to danger in those which have been brought back to their alle- 
giance. 

To this reasoning Philip listened with great attention, and seemed to be 
Iq a great measure satisfied, that he ought not any longer to withhold his 
consent ; but chose, as usual, before he gave an explicit answer, to hear 
the opinion of bis favourite the duke of Lerma. The duke had not, it 
should seem, as yet formed a decisive resolution with regard to the part 
which it would be most prudent for Him to act on the present occasion. 
He had long experienced the most insurmountable difficulties in furnishing 
the necessary expenses of the war ; and he dreaded, if it were not spee- 
dily brought to a conclusion, that some great disaster might happen in the 
Netherlands, which would not be ascribed to the marquis of Spinola, who 
had so often given the most unquestionable proofs of military prudence and 
capacity, but to him, by whom that general ^had been disappointed in the 
supplies and reinforcements which had been promised him. For this 
reason, and perhaps too, as was suspected by his contemporaries, from 
his jealousy of Spinola, ,who had rendered himself of so great importance 
as to rival him, or at least to enjoy too large a share in the royal favour, 
he had from the beginning been extremely intent on the establishment of 
peace. Observing, however, that both the pride of the Spanish nation, 
and Philip's superstition, were alarmed by the concessions demanded by 
the states, he had not ventured to advise a compliance with their requests. 
Bat it would be much easier, he was persuaded, to reconcile the Spaniard«L 
to the truce than to a peace^ as the concessions to be made in the former 
were not to be perpetual ; and Philip's religious scruples being in a great 
measure removed, by what the confessor had represented to bim, he laid 
aside that hesitation and reserve with which he had hitherto acted ; and 
uniting his influence to that of Brizuela, and of several other Spanish ec- 
deaiastics, who were devoted to his interest, he soon persuaded Philip to 
grant his ratification of the preliminary articles. It was 
immediately transmitted to the archdukes, accompanied with a ^^'^^^^ 
recommeodation to avoid, if possible, the consenting to an ex- ryanieiei?^' 
press permission of the Indian trade ; and, if possible, like- 
wise to procure some indulgence for the Popish inhabitants in the United 
Provinces '. 

During the confessor's stay at Madrid, the French and English ambassa- 
dors were employed in preparing at the Hague the several articles of the 
treaty. And as the archduke's commissioners had some months before, at 
the desire of the states, who dreaded their secret practices among the de- > 
puties, returned to Brussels, the negociations between the mediators and 
them had hitherto been carried on by letters. 

But as this method of conducting the treaty was attended with the most 
tedious delays, Jeannin, in his own name, and that of the other ambassa- 
dors, proposed to the archdukes that they should send their commissioners 
to meet with them at Antwerp. This proposal was readily complied with, 
and both parties arrived in that place in the beginning of February 1609. 

The ambassadors had brought with them a copy of the articles of the 
trupe, of which they had obtained the approbation of the states ; and they 
had engaged, that unless the archdukes commissioners should adopt it with 
oat any, material alteration, within eight days after their arrival in Antwerp, 

r BentiToglio pAStini. Negoeiations de Jeannin, torn. iii. p. 223, ^, 8c SS9, 330. Grotiak, 
Wmwtod, vol. ii» p. 338. 100, kc. JestwHQ torn. iii. p. 10. k torn. ii. p. 395. 
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they slhonld break off tlie coalereoees, tod dectibe M fartber nt^- 
'^^' ciation on Itie 6«^cct. Both the archdukes and Spaniards, they kneir, 
were at present utterij unprepared for tiie reneieal of tl^ war, and 
nothing, they beliered, would contribnte bo much to (fiicken their r«K>lo- 
tfone, as the dread of its being instantly renewed. 

Bat when the resolution of the states was communicated to the Spanish 
or archdukes commissioners, they conplained that their masteirs were ra- 
ther used unhandsoosely, and represented that the time idlowed was too 
short for the dispatch of business of so great importance. The ambassa- 
dors were sensible of the truth of what they said, and obtained the con- 
sent of the states to prolong the time ; af^r which both parties began seri- 
ously to apply themselves to the discussion of the several articles of tiie treaty. 

Against the fundamental article, which regarded the liberty and inde- 
l^endence of the revolted provinces, the commissioners ofiiered no objection, 
except to the title assumed in it by the states, of High and Mighty Lords, 
which they so obstinately opposed, that instead ol the terms high and 
mighty, the ambassadors were obliged to substitute the word illustrious. An 
article relating to contributions, amounttng yearly to 300,000 crowns, winch 
had been paid to the Dutch by the inhabitants of the open country in Bra* 
bant, in order to procure an exemption from being plundered, was the 
occasion of much aHercation. The states very unreasonably required that 
tiiese contributions should be continued during the truce. But the media- 
' tors, having represenled to them the injustice of this request, and that the 
levyii^ of contributions was equivalent to a continuance of hostilities, they 
at length consavted tiiat the article should be expunged ; and in retern for 
this concession, the archdukes agreed* to yield to them some exteuMve dis- 
tricts adjoining to Bei^eo-op-zoora, Breda, and other places, in the pes* 
session of the states, upon condition that such of the inhabitants of these 
districts as were Catholics should be indulged in the Iree exercise of their 
religion. 

A proposal was made for nratual exchange of towns, which the contend- 
ing parties had lately conquered from each other ; but as the conquests of 
the Dutch had been much mere important than those of the archdukes, no 
expedient could be devised, to which the former thought it their interest 
to agree : and for this reason, it was at length determined that both parties 
should retain the towns at present in their possession. The D«tch were 
equally averse to another proposal, which was urged with much eunestness 
by the Spanish commissioners, that all those ^luties should be abolished, 
which were exacted in Zealand from ships entering the Scheld, v^ their 
way to Antwerp. They gave some ground however to expect that this 
matter might adfterwards be amicably adjusted : and the archdukes were 
the more easily persuaded to drop tt>eir request, as they hoped to be able 
in the time of peace to innprove their polsts on the coasts of Flanders, 
and -thereby to rival the Dutch in those branches of commerce which they 
had engrossed during the subsistence of the war. 

^ ^^ But of all the articles of the p^sent treaty, the most difficult 

aboQt the to be adjusted to tlie mutual satisfaction of the parties, was that 
^'^ which regarded the Indian trade. The archdukes were aware, 
that unless the Dutch were gratified in this point, no accommo- 
dation whatever could take place ; nor were they or their subjects per- 
sonally interested in refusing to comply with their request. But beibg well 
acquainted with the obstinate and absurd reluctance of the Spaniards 
against making any concession on this subject, they stitl suspected, notwith- 
atanding their sanguine hopes of the success of Brizuela's application, that 
t^e king wouVl never CiOnaent to ratify the trace, if this concession were 
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ezpircitly expressed. They were» for this reason, extreineiy solieitoos 
to persuade the French and EngHsb attifoassadors to agree to such an in- 
direct form of expression, as ihigbt not alarm the pride or prejudice of the 
Spaniards, while it would admit of being interpreted in favour of the Dutch* 
The ambassadors were not averse to this expedient ; and they afterwards 
prevailed upon the states to consent to it, by giving them a declaration in 
writing, that notwithstanding the generality and obscurity of the terms in 
which the article was couched, they understood it as containing a full per* 
mission to the Dutch to carry on their trade in every part of India that was 
not under the dominion of the crown of Spain ; and by engaging likewise 
in the name of the kings whom they represented, to guarantee this ar- 
ticle relative to the Indian trade^ as well as all the other articles of the 
present treaty •. 

Such were the principal points discussed between the archdukes com^ 
missioners, and the French and English amt^assadors, in the conferences 
that were held at Antwerp. Soon after the confessor arrived at Brussels 
with Philip's ratification of the preliminary articles ; and nothing now re- 
mained but to settle some matters of smaller consequence, and to give 
the treaty its just form, in order to its being signed by the contending 
powers. 

In consequence of permbsion from the archdukes, the Dutch commission- 
ers formerly mentioned, who had hitherto remained at the Hague, repaired 
to Antwerp : and tha^o solemnity might be wanting to a deed of so great 
importance, an extraordinary assembly of deputies from all the provinces 
and towns of the union was summoned to meet at Bergen-op-Zoom, where 
they might be at hand to ratify the several articles of the treaty, as soon as 
they should be d^ested by the commissioners into proper form. As the 
confederates had not for many years been engaged in any matter in which 
they were so deeply interested, there were more than eight hundred depu- 
ties present in this assembly. 

The commissioners, t(^etfaer with the French and English ambassadors, 
bad meetings every day in the Hotel de Ville of Antwerp ; and there was 
Atill considerable diversity of sentiments among them with regard to cer- 
tain articles of the treaty, and paM^ticularly with respect to the time during 
which the truce should subsist. It was at length agreed, that it should be 
concluded for twelve years from the present period ; and as soon as this 
aad the other points in dispute were settled, and the treaty drawn up in the 
tisual form, it was transmitted to Brussels and Bergen-op-zoom, to receive 
the sanction of the archdukes and of the states ; and was finally concluded 
OD the 9th of April, 1609. 

It consisted of eight and thirty articles ; the most important 
of which were those which have been already mentioned The « j^e^^ 
rest had been prepared by Bamevelt, and were equally calcu- concluded, 
lated to promote the security and interest of individuals and of the stated 

■^BentWog^o. Grotius, fiKalt See. 

* Among other articies it was stipahited, that, daring the eontinuanoe of the tmee, all ho** 
tiUties shoald cease fay seas, mers, and land, between the subjects, inhabitants, and persons 
rendent in the territories of the king of Spain and the arohdokes, on the one hand, and the 
United States on the other, without any exception of placet oi* persons whatever. 

That either party should retain safe aitd entire possession of whatever provinces, citie% 
places, lands, and principalities it then enjoyed ; and that the same conditions should be,ob- 
■erved with regard to districts, villages, and lands aa>'i teiritories thereon dependine 

That the su^cts and persons residing in the dominions of Spain and the archdukes, of tbs 
^ part, and of the United States, oft the other, should naturally cultivate good-wiU and 
uiendship. 

That aU reproach, resentment, and revenge on aoeoant of piwt hostilities and injariei , AoM 

17 
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,^^ No indrndQaU had merited so highly from the republic as those of the 
family of Nassau ; and all parties readily coDcurred iu giving them 
proof 00 this occasiou of their respect aud gratitude By one article of the 
truce it was provided that none of the descendants of William, the first prince 
of Orange, should be liable for the debts which that prince had contracted 
from the year 1567 till his death. And by another, that such of his es- 
tates, within the territory of the archdukes, as had been confiscated, 
should be restored, and his heirs permitted to enjoy them unmolested 
during the continuance of the truce «. 

The archdukes engaged that these and all the other articles should, within 
the space of three months, be ratified by the king of Spain ; and the king^s 
deed of ratification was accordingly delivered to the states a few days be- 
fore the expiration of that term, to transfer to his brother and his children 
the several high employments which he held, at whatever period he 
should think fit These resolutions of the states seem to have originated 
from the French monarch, and were formed at the instance of Barnevelt, 
whom Jeannin had engaged to enter into his master's views. No person 

ceate ; and that there shoald be a free aod equal trade between the aabjeets of the eontrael- 
iogparties, by rivers, aeas, and land. 

That it should not be lawful to stop or lay hands on merchants proprietort of ships, ship- 
masters, or their crews, or the shii>8 or merchandise or §;oods of any kind, on any pre- 
tence ; bat that justice ihould hate its usual course for the recovery of debts^ and in eriminal 
prosecutions. 

If any judgments or sentenees had been passed against the adherents of eidier party, on the 
footing of contumacy, and that such persons had been condemned^witboiit being ddfendcd, 
either in citiI or criminal causes, such judgments or sentences were not to be carried into 
execution daring the truce, either against the persons or goods of individoalB so con- 
demned. 

Such persons, or their heirs and executors, as had suffered the loss of their property through 
the rage of party, or the violence of war ; by the rapine and injustice of individuals, and with- 
out the authority of the magistrates, and the countenance and protection of the laws ; sudi 
persons were to be reinstated, in virtue of the present treaty in the full possession and en- 
joyment of their effects and estates, even although they should have actually pasted into the 
condition, and assumed the appearance and nature of goods confiscated : whether they might 
have been deposited as pled^;es, given away as donations, or alienated and transferred by any 
species of bargain, transaetinn, or renunciation. 

If the goods or estates shall have passed out of the exchequer^ and then disposed of to pri« 
▼ate possessors, then it was stipulated, that interest should be paid to the right owners of the 
goods, or estates, at the rate of 6 1-4 per cent, per annum. And if this payment should be 
delayed, it was agreed, that the proprietors should be paid ont of the stock or capital. But 
if the disposal or transference of such goods and estates, by the exchequer, had been accom- 
panied with such solemnities as constitute legal deeda^ and the names of the right owners been 
erased and superseded, by such legal formalities as constitute legal ri|htB and claims, yet even 
in that case, it was provided, that their estates, rights and properties should be restored to 
the right owners, they refunding to any persons that might be at that time in possession, the 
bona fide price (where any had been given) which such persons might have paid on purchasing 
any of the said lands or properties since the sonfiscation, within the space of a year from 
the date of the present treaty. 

That no length of time, not even the whole space from the very beginning of the com- 
motions in 1 567, should be considered as having conferred a prescriptive right to property. 

Persons who, during the course of the present war, had retired into the dominions of neutral 
powers, were to be comprehended, and have the full benefit and advantage of the treaty : 
they were to return, if they were so ihelined, to the places of their former abodes, or to set- 
tle in whatever place they should chose, provided always, that they should comply with esta- 
blished manners, laws, and customs. 

It was declared, in general terms, that all confiscations, and disinherisons, and transfer- 
ences of property that had originated in the violence of civil war, and the bitterness of party 
zeal, should be broken, cancelled, and to all intents and purposes null and void. 

u Besides these proofs of attachment to the family of the prince of Orange, the states had 
some time before the conclusion of the truce, resolved that prince Maurice's appointments, 
as admiral and captain-general, should not snffer any diminution from the reduction of the 
forces. They even gave him an additional revenue, as a compensation for his share of the 
prizes and contributions \ and they likewise augmented the appointments of prince Henry 
Frederic, and count William Lewis of Nassau. Such was the conclusion of that negociation» 
which, for more than two yean, had employed the attention, not onljr of tiM contracting par- 
ties, but likewise of most of the other princes and states in Europe. 
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questioned that prince Maurice's family were well entitled to every 
mark of favour which the states could bestow ; it was rather unfortu- * 

Date however for the prince's character, that, after so violent an opposition 
to the truce, his acquiescence in it was so quickly followed by pecuniary 
retvards. But although his enemies were disposed to insinuate that these 
rewards were rather to be considered as the price of his silence than as 
rewards for his former services, there is nothing to justify these insinua- 
tions in the numerous letters extant in Jeannin's negociations, either of the 
king or the ministers of Krance. 

The Dutch were henceforward considered as a free and independent 
people. Having gained immortal honour by the magnanimity which they 
had displayed during the continuance of the war. they were now consider- 
ed as having obtained the reward which their virtue merited, and were 
every where respected and admired. Their minlklers at foreign courts 
were now received with the same distinction as those of other sovereign 
powers ; and their alliance was courted by nations who had formerly re- 
garded them as rebels, that must speedily submit to the yoke which they 
had shaken off. 

On the other hand, the reputation of the Spanish nation received a mor- 
tal wound ; and their power ceased to be regarded with the same dread as 
formerly. They had been foiled by a handful of their own subjects, and 
would not it was supposed, any longer pretend to give law to other nations. 
The high spirited nobility, and the people in general, were secretly morti- 
fied by the concessions which the ' Dutch had been able to extort ; and 
were ready to ascribe the humiliation which the nation had suffered, not so 
mach to any insurmountable difficulty in the contest in which it had been so 
long engaged, as to misconduct and want of vigour on the part of govern- 
meat, 
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j^^ X HE Spanish mHob was bow at peace with aH the world ekcept the 
piratic states of Barhary ; aad it might jvstlj have beeo eipected 
that the king and his ministers wrould have instantiT-applied themselves to 
the healing pf those wounds which the monarchy had received daring the 
coDtinnance of the war. But their incapacity for government, joined to 
their bigoted zeal for the Catholic superstition, prevented them from avail- 
ing themselves of the tranquillity which they enjoyed, and determined them 
to engage in a new enterprise, which, although their endeavours were at- 
tended with greater success than had accompanied their attempt to subdue 
the United Provinces, proved, no less pernicious to the. national pros- 
perity. The Spanish arms had been unsuccessfully employed against 
foreign nations for more than half a century, and all ranks of men had felt 
the necessity of putting a period to the war : yet no sooner was peace 
established than it was resolved to expel from the bosom of the kingdom 
several hundred thousands of its most industrious inhabitants. 

The Morescoes had lived in Spain for more than eight hun- 
^Mwrt^f dred years ; and still, after so long a period, remained a sepa- 
coes. rate people, distinguished from the Spaniards by their language, 

their religion, their character, and their manners. 

The present race were the descendants of those fanatic warriors, who, 
issuing forth from the desarts of Arabia, actuated with the wild ambition 
of compelling mankind to embrace the Mahometan superstition, had, with 
most astonishing rapidity, reduced under subjection to Hieir caliphs, Persia, 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, and had afterwards extended their conquests as 
far as the Straits of Qibraltar along the coast of Africa. From Africa they 
transported an army into Spain, where in less than two years they expelled 
the Christian inhabitants from all the open and more fertile parts of the 
kingdom, and obliged them to take shelter in the mountainous regions of 
Austria, and the other northern provinces. 

Spain had« about three centuries before, been conquered by the Goths, 
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who had aOt only embraced the reltgioo, but had likenrise, as far as ^^^ 
could be expected from igDoraot Barbarians, adopted the language of 
the former io habitants, and the distinction between the conquerers and 
the conquered had long been lost. Their language was that corrupt dia- 
lect of the Roman tongue, with a mixture of the Gothic, which is still the 
language of Castile ; and their religion was the Christian, mingled with the 
superstitions of the church of Rome. They held the religion of their in- 
vaders in great abhorrence, and being at the same time zealously attached to 
their own, great numbers of them chose, rather than be guilty of apostacy, 
to abandon the fertile provinces which they had so long inhabited, and to 
fly, with their wives and children, to those uncultivated parts of the king- 
dom, where, amidst caves and rocks, they might maintain their religion and 
their hberty. 

The Moors, in the mean time, established their dominion in Portugal, in 
the greater part of Castile, Mnrcia, Andalusia, Valencia, and Granada. 
Their kingsi made choice of Cordova for their place of residence ; and, as 
numerous supplies of people every year arrived from Africa, they soon at- 
tained such a degree of strength as convinced the Christians that no attempt 
to recover their possessions could prove effectual. 

A predatory war however was begun, within half a century after the con- 
quest, and the Christians, excited and conducted by Pelagio, and other de* 
scendants of their ancient kings, gave many signal proo& of heroic bravery ; 
but their success did not fully correspond to their exertions, till a consider- 
able time afterwards, when various causes concurred to render the contest 
less unequal. 

The Moors, naturally prone to ease and pleasure, had lost 
much of that^ warlike spirit^ which they had derived from the TbeirdM* 
sanguinary genius of their religion. Their kings were weak '*^*^* 
men, dissolved in luxury* had been from the beginning extremely ill obeyed 
by their viceroys, and at length these viceroys, on whom their kings, agree^ 
ably to the oriental maxims of government, devolved too great a share of 
their i^utbority , shook off their allegiance, assumed the titles of kings them«> 
selves, and erected their governments into separate and independent states. 
They were often engaged in war against each other, or the king of Cordo- 
va, from whom they had revolted; and their strength was thereby much 
impaired, and they could seldom act in concert against their coomion enemy* 

It was long before the Christians could rightly improve the opportunities 
which were thus afforded them. For they too were divided into several 
QDconnected sovereignties ; and* for many years, through misunderstand- 
ii^> joined to the distance at which they lay from one another, they found 
it DO less difficult to act in concert than the Moors. But, at length, several 
of these little sovereignties being united under one head ^, the war was car- 
ried on with greater vigour than ever on the part of the, Christians. The 
Mahometans were, in numberless rencounters, overpowered. They were 
expelled from many parts of the open country, of which they had long held 
possession, and had much reason to apprehend that, if they did not correct 
the errors in their government or conduct,. which had occasioned their mis- 
fortunes, they must ere long sink under the growing power and superior 
bravery of the enemy. 

Their downfall was lone retarded by the folly of the Christians, who, on 
numberless occasions, suffered equally with the Moors from the want of 
concord. Far from taking warning from the misfortunes of the Moors* 
they were almost continually at war with each other, and often seemed to 

w Under Saneho, «n. 10S5. Mariana, V^, viii. 
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1409, ^ "^ '^^ intent on one another's destraction than on that of their com- 
mon enemy. It often happened that, hy the conqnests which they obtain- 
ed over each other, states of a considerable magnitude were formed, the sove- 
reigns of which, if they had acted wisely, must have proved an over match 
for the Moors. Bat these states were no sooner formed than they were 
again dissolved, through the pernicious practice adopted by the kings, of 
dividing their dominions among their children. This practice, of which 
there are many instances in the history of Spain, was, at different periods, 
a copious source of animosity and discord. It proved equally pernicious 
to the people, and to the families of the kings, and long rendered it impos- 
sible for them to make any considerable effort against the infidels. 

Their exertions, however, were generally much more vigorous and suc- 
cessful than those of their opponents ; and before the end of the thirteenth 
century, they had acquired the kingdoms of Castile, Navarre, Arragon, 
Murcia, and Valentia. Their intestine divisions still rose, at times, to the 
same height as formerly s and the Christian, as well as the Mahometan 
parts of Spain, exhibited, almost every year, some new scenes of blood- 
shed and devastation ; till, toward the end of the fifteenth century, when, 
by the marriage of Ferdinand with Isabella, the crown of Castile was uni- 
ted to that of Arragon : an event which, while it in a great measure secu- 
red internal tranquillity to the Christians, gave them a decided superiority 
over their ancient enemies. 

At this period the only Moorish kingdom which remained unconquered 
was that of Granada, which contained a great extent of fertile counti^, and 
several of the strongest towns in Spain* From the situation of some of 
the chief of these towns on the sea coast, the Moors could easily receive 
assistance from their friends in Africa ; and Ferdinand was on this account 
the more solicitous to deprive them of so important a possession. 

' This artful prince was seldom at a loss to find pretexts to colour his am- 
bitious enterprises ; and the present juncture was the most favourable to 
his design which could justly be expected. There were two competitors, 
at this time, for the crown of Granada, Albohardill, and his nephew Boab- 
dilla : and the whole kingdom was torn in pieces by the contending parties, 
who often satiated their vengeance in each other's blood. 

Ferdinand could not suffer so favourable an opportunity to escape : he 
first entered into an alliance with the nephew against the uncle, under the 
cover of which he made war upon the latter, and expelled him from his 
territories ; and soon afterwards, he turned his arms against his ally, made 
himself master of the city of Granada z, and all his other fortified places ; 
and, although he still affected to treat him with respect, he soon rendered it 
necessary for him to abandon his dominions, and retire to Africa. 

In the prosecution of the war, Ferdinand gave proof of great abilities, as 
well as of the most consummate artifice. Notwithstanding which, it was 
protracted to the unusual length of ten years ; and, from the difficulty 
which he encountered in his operations against a people so much weakened 
by intestine divisions, it is probable that he would not have been able to 
complete their subjection, if their whole force united had been employed 
in repelling his attacks. Their kings had, in a great measure, lost their af- 
fection by their folly and misconduct ; and, for this reason, they were not 
so reluctant as they would otherwise have been, against transferring their 
allegiance $ but they required, and Ferdinand judged it expedient, to grant 
them such conditions as they thought would put them nearly on the aame ' 
footing with his other subjects. 

s Ann, 149^. 
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Of these conditions it was one, that they should be permitted the free 
exercise of their religion ; and for the first seven years after the con- 
quest, no violence was offered them on that account. Ferdinand expected, 
that after the abolition of their government, they might easily be converted 
to the Christian faith. But finding that the instructions of the ecclesiastics 
on this head were not attended with the desired effect, he resolved, notwith- 
standing his engagement confirmed by an oath, rather to employ compulsion 
than any longer to indulge so great a proportion of his subjects in the exer* 
cise of a false religion. 

He made choice of the celebrated Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, to 
carry his design into execution ; and for this purpose, ordered him to repair 
to Granada, with fqll power to employ whatever measures he should judge « 
to be most expedient. Ximenes began with caressing, and making presents 
to some of the leading men among the Morescoes, and thus persuaded some 
of them to submit to be baptized. Bnt, making little progress in this way, 
and his natural impatience and severity quickly prompting him to have re- 
course to other methods more agreeable to his disposition, he threw all 
such of their leaders as refused to comply with his request, into prisons and 
dungeons, where they were treated as if they had been guilty of the most 
atrocious crimes. 

The people, highly incensed against him on account of this Thejj^,^ ' 
violent procedure, took up arms, and having surrounded his pa- eoe^pene- 
lace, demanded that their leaders might be released But having SfSuiu^ 
Qo person among them invested with authority to conduct their 
operations, they were quickly dispersed by the count de Tendilla, the gov- 
ernor of the citadel ; immediately after which, Ferdinand, by the advice of 
Ximenes, sent judges to Granada, and by these judges the people were found 
guilty of rebellion against bis government It was declared by these judj^es, 
that the whole Morescoes in Gran;i^, though only a small part of them had 
been concerned in the insurrection, were yet, on that account, liable to be 
capitally punished : and the king was well prepared with his army to carry 
the sentence into execution. But having offered them a pardon, on condi- 
tion of their embracing the Christian religion, upwards of fifty thousand of 
them, all citizens of the town of Granada, submitted to be baptized. 

The inhabitants of the country were treated with equal violence : for 
they too, upon receiving intelligence of what had passed in Granada, had 
begun to put themtselves in a posture of defence. The count de Tendilla 
was ordered to march against them with an army of veteran troops ; and 
this general, in order to intimidate them, put all the inhabitants of one of 
their towns, men, women, and children, to the sword. Still, however, 
they refused to lay down their arms, till Ferdinand himself, at the head 
of a numerous army, having reduced all their fortified places, the greater 
part of them consented to purchase their lives at the expense of their re- 
ligion ; and the rest, upon paying ten dollars each of tbem» as a ransom, 
were permitted to transport themselves to Barbary. 

From this time, the Granada Morescoes were considered by the Spa- 
niards as Christians, although it can hardly be supposed that any of them 
were sincerely converted to the Christian faith. They were styled the 
New Christians, in contradistinction from the Spaniards, who were called 
the Old. They were not admitted to the enjoyment of any office, either 
in the church or state. But when they discovered, on any occasion, an 
attachment to Mahometanism, they were treated by the inquisition as apos- 
tates ; and great numbers of them were» every year, condemned by that 
tribunal, and committed to the flames 

By this treatment, which was equally imp(^itical and unchristian, their 
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prfjodices against the Catholic reNjeion, and the Spanish goTernment, 
were «tren^hened and condmied. Their ill hmnoar, however, shewed 
'itMlf ofolj in mannars and complaints : and the Moreacoes in Granada are 
scarcely mentioned in the Spanish history, till the reign of Philip II. when 
in conseqnence of fresh oppression, having made an nnsccessfol attempt 
-to vindicate their liberty, most of them, as formerly related, were trans- 
ported into Castile and other inland provinces. 

ft is not to be doohted that Philip woold have treated the Morescoes of 
Valentia in the same manner as those of Granada, had he not been deterred 
'by his experience of the expense and danger with which the reduction of 
the latter had been accompanied. The Moorish kingdom of Valentia had 
been conquered by James I. king of Arragon, before the middle of the 
thirteenth centory ; and this prince had been extremely solicitous to hare 
the peofrfe converted to the Christian faith. He had, for this purpose, 
erected schools where the ecclesiastics might learn the Arabic ; and, in 
obedience to his commands, several Dominicans and other friars had ap- 
plied themselves to the study of that language, after acquiring which they 
had entered on the office of missionaries among the Morescoes. But 
whether they were not sufficiently acquainted with the hingnage to he able 
to teach in it, or had not sufficient patience for so arduous a task as that of 
combating the religious prejudice of a people noted for their bigotry, they 
soon began to represent the Morescoes as obstinate infidels, whom it was 
in vain to iBxpect to convert by instruction even miracles, they pretended, 
had been wrought among them without success, and, therefore, compulsion 
was now the only expedient that could prove effectual. 

At the instigation of these ecclesiastics, Pope Clement, the fourth of that 
name, having advised the king to expel the Morescoes from his dominions 
ff they should still refuse to be converted,4James would readily have em- 
braced his counsel, if he could have p^Nuaded his cortes to consent. Bat 
by th^ free constitution of the government of Arragon, to which Valentia 
was now annexed, the consent of the cortes was requisite ; and, although 
the clergy and commons were willing to gratify the king, yet the barons, 
who foresaw the ruin of their estates if the Morescoes, their vassals, were 
expelled, opposed the measure with such inflexible obstinacy, that James 
found it necessary to relinquish his design. 

From this period to the conquest of Granada by Ferdinand, 
?ki7^S^ almost two hundred years had elapsed ; and during all that time, 
diiiami re. the Valentia Moors had been indulged in the free exercise ojf 
STe^irtaL their religion. But when the barons heard of the riolence with 
which Ferdinand had treated the Moors of Granada, they dread- 
ed an extension of his tyranny to their vassals in Valentia ; and, in order, 
to prevent it, they required, and, though with some difficulty, obtained his 
assent to a law passed in the cortes, in the year 1510, when it was enacted, 
that no Moresco within the kingdom of Valentia should either be expelled 
from the kingdom, or compelled to embrace the Christian faith. 

Nor were the barons satisfied with taking this precaution ; but in order to 
prevent the court or the ecclesiastics from reviving their designs in any future 
reign, they resolved to make it henceforth a part of their king's coronation 
oath, that, on no pretence whatever, he should attempt to expel the Mo- 
rescoes from Valentia, or employ force to engage them to embrace the 
Christian religion ; that he should never attempt, directly or indirectly, to 
procure a dispensation from this oath, nor even accept of a dispensation, 
in case it should be offered him. 

This oath was sworn a few years after, by Charles V. at his accession ; 
and the barons seemed then to possess the utoiost security which they could 
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desire against any fotare oppression of their vassals. But they soon es- .^^ 
perienced hofv ineffectual the wisest precautions sometimes prove 
against the events of fortune. A bloody war having broken out betweeo Uie 
commons and nobles of Valentia, in the year 1520, the former, actuated 
partly perhaps by religious bigotry, but principally by revenge against the 
iatter^ublished a manifesto requiring all the Morescoes, under the penalty of 
death, immediately to embrace the Catholic religion. The nobles were 
at that time unable to afford them protection against their enemies ; and 
as the Morescoes were themselves sufficiently acquainted with the violent 
character of the commons, they knew that it would be in vain to offer apy 
remonstrance on the subject. Without delay, therefore, almost the whole 
of them consented to be baptized, in the hopes that, when tranquillity 
should be restored, no advantage would be taken by the court of this deed 
of theirs, which was known to be the effect of lawless force and violence. 

But no sooner were the civil commotions of the kingdom composed, than 
Charles, . having convened an assembly of the clergy, to consider of the 
validity of that baptism, to which the Morescoes had been obliged to sub- 
mit ; it was determined by this assembly, that although they ought not to 
have been compelled to submit to be baptized, yet the character thereby 
impressed upon them was indelible, they were henceforth to be considered 
as Christians, and in the case of a defection from the Catholic religion, to 
be treated as apostates ; that the name of God, as is subjoined in the de- 
cree, may not be blasphemed, nor contempt brought upon the Christian 
profession. 

The Morescoes, conscious of a sincere attachment to the Mahometan 
&ith, and being at no loss to understand, that by this decree it was intended 
they should henceforth be subject to the jurisdiction of the inquisition, 
they had no other expedient left to save themselves from the cruelty of 
that barbarous tribunal, but to assert, (which great numbers of them did) 
that they had not been baptized ; and as, amidst the confusion of civil dis- 
cord, no register of their baptism had been kept, it was impossible. in most 
cases to disprove their assertion. 

Of this difficulty the ecclesiastics gave information to the emperor ; and, 
about the same time, a dispensation from his coronation oath was sent him 
by the pope 7. Charles had acquired a great accession of power by bis 
suppression of the late rebellion ; and the power of the nobles had suf- 
fered a proportional diminution. Being no longer afraid, therefore, of any 
opposition which he might receive from the Valentia barons, and being de- 
livered from his religiotis scruples by the pope's disfiensation from his oath, 
he first ^ gave orders to the clergy to apply themselves to the instructioa 
of the Morescoes in the Christian fiiith, commanding the barons to require 
a punctual attendance from their vassals, on the instructions that should be 
given them ; and in the following year he ordered all the Morescoes, whp 
denied their having been formerly baptized, either immediately to submit 
to that initiatory rite, or to quit the Spanish dominions, under the penalty 
of perpetual servitude. 

The Morescoes of Pianaguazil refused to accept of this alternative, Ukd 
had recourse to arms in their defence ; but these men having been easily 
reduced to obedience, it was believed that, after the year 1526, there 
was hardly a sii^e Moresco in Spain who had not submitted to the rite of 
baptism. 

There was no reason howeyer to suppose that any considerable numbei^ 
pf them were sincerely converted to the Christian faith ; and, as it is im- 
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possible for men who act a ficthions part miifomily to conceal their real 
'^' sentiments, the History of Spain, during the reign of Charles and that 
of his successor is filled with complaints against them •, on acconot of their 
infidelity. Frequent conncils were held at Madrid, to consider of the 
proper means of efiectnating their conTersion. Orders were repeatedly 
sent from thence, requiring the cleigy to exert themselves with greater 
iictiTity in instructing them, and the inquisition every year eiercised against 
great numbers of them its wonted rigour and severity. 

Still, however, it would seem that their attachment to the Mahometan su- 
perstition, as well as their ancient manners and custcHns, remained as strong 
lEs ever. 

Nor will this appear surprising, if it is true that men are commonly at- 
tached to a ^Ise religion in proportion to its absurdity ; because, not being 
accustomed to employ their reason on the subject of religion,, they are in- 
capable of being convinced by reason. But, besides this consideration, 
there were other causes which occurred in producing that inconquerable 
obstinacy which the Morescoes discovered in their adherence to Mahomet- 
anism. They were proud of professing a religion, which was the religion 
of all those mighty empires that had been founded by their ancestors. 
Theattacb. They had often entertained the hopes of being rescued by 
a^toftiie iDean» of the Turks, and other Mahometans, from the Spanish 
to^^wbh yoke, and could not resolve entirely to abandon a retigion which 
!!^^ao *^^y ejected, sooner or later, to be at liberty to profess. Their 
conited hereditary hatred of the Spamards, which had been nourished by 
an uninterrupted course of hostilities during several centuries, 
had been rivetted, since the conquest, by the severity with which they had 
been used ; while their aversion to the Catholic worship was heightened 
by the appearance which the use of images in that worship gave it of idol- 
atry, against every species of which all Mahometans are actuated with the 
most irreconcileable aversion. When to these consnderations we add how 
little qualified the Spanish ecclesiastics were to instruct them in the princi- 
ples of Christianity, and that most of the Morescoes lived detached from the 
Spaniards in towns and villages, and districts by themselves, seldom associ- 
ating with any but those of their own persuasion, and spea^ng a language 
of which the ecclesiastics, as well as the people, were extremely ignorant ; 
when all these circumstances are considered, it will not be so surprising, as 
at first sight it might appear, that so small a number of them should have 
been converted to the Christian faith. 

It must, at the same time, be acknowledged that their infidelity afforded 
just ground for uneasiness to the Spanish monarchs, who could hardly ex- 
pect to gain the affections of a people differing so widely from themselves, 
and from their Spanish subjects, in matters regarded as the most important 
and essential. The most inveterate enemies of Spain had for many years 
been the Turks, and the Moors of Barbary ; and it could scarcely be sup- 
posed, that, in the case of an invasion1>y these powers, the Morescoes would 
be averse to exchange their present masters, for others, whose religion, 
customs, and manners, were so nearly similar to their own. 

Good policy, therefore, requited that no pains should be spared, on the 
part of the kings of Spain, to accomplish the conversion of their Moresco 
subjects. NcMT does it appear that these princes were at any time neglect- 
ful of an object which they justly deemed so highly deserving of their at- 
tention. They had instituted schools, as already mentioned, for teaching 
the Arabic tongue. They had often inculcated upon the clergy, to whom 

^ retder will remember^ that the Moteieosi h«re spoken ef, are those ^ TaleiitUh. 
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the instructioD of the Morescoes was intrusted, the neoessity of (;reat- 
er diligence in their endeavours to reclaim them. The royal com- 
fnands on this head had, on different occasions, heen enforced by the 
Roman pontiffs ; and, in order to engage men, properly qualified, to apply 
themselves to this important work, they had augmented the church livingp 
in many of those parts of the kingdom where the Moors resided. 

These were perhaps the only means which the religious prejudices of 
of the people, and the maxims or genius of the Spanish government, would 
permit to be employed ; and if the Morescoes had, at the same time, been 
used with greater kindness, or even with greater lenity and forbearance, it 
is probable that, sooner or later, these means would have been attended 
with the desired success. But, besides that the faith which the Spanish 
princes had pledged to them when they submitted to their authority had 
been often violated, they had been from the beginning treated with every 
mark of jealousy and suspicion ; they bad been excluded from all the bo* 
nours, and from every important office in the state ; encouragement had 
been given to the most minute and malignant investigation of their private 
conduct ; and after the power of the barons, who had long acted as their 
protectors, was reduced, they were exposed a defenceless prey to the ava« 
rice and cruelty of the inquisition \ ' 

The kings of Spain were too deeply tinctured with the bigotry of the 
Romish church, and their maxims of government too despotic, to allow 
them to perceive the absurdity of these measures, so extremely ill calcu- 
lated to promote the purpose for which they were designed. Charles the 
Fifth, however, and Philip the Second, two princes noted for their political 
discernment, being aware of the prejudice which the kingdom would sus" 
tain, if the Morescoes, who formed so great a proportion of their subjects, 
were expelled, had given no ground to suspect that they would ever cos- 
sent to their expulsion ; nor does it appear that the clergy, who earnestly 
wished that this measure might be embraced, ever attempted to recommend 
it either to Charles or his son. But, soon aufter the accession of the pre- 
sent king, they conceived the hopes of being able to accomplish their de- 
sire ; because both Philip and his minister, they Uiought, would be influ- 
enced more by religious than political considerations ; and, in case they 
could be persuaded that the interest of religion was concerned in the ex- 
pulsion, would be easily reconciled to the political inconveniences that 
might attend it. 

The motives which determined the ecclesiastics in their conduct on this 
occasion were not merely such as were suggested by religious zeal op 
bigotry^ The obstinacy of the Morescoes in adhering to Mahometanism 
had been generally ascribed to the remissness Or negligence of those who 
had been employed to instruct them® ; and the clergy were sensible that 
much greater pains were requisite for this end than they were willing to 
bestow. Besides which, their revenues had been taxed for augmenting the 
Morsecoes vicarages, and for building and endowing an additional number 
of churches for their instruction. They were, on both these accounts, in- 
flamed against the Morescoes with a peculiar hatred ; and, in order that 
they might at once avoid the labour necessary for converting them, and the 
censure which they must incur in case of their declining it, they earnestly 
desired their expulsion ; and, in order to effectuate it. were perpetually in- 
veighing against them as an incurable race of infidels, cf whose conversion, 

b Carta deBon Pedro de Yaleotiai MS. No. 1. « B7 a brief from the Pope, QK&Kf 
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withont a miracQloos iaterposition of DiFioe Power, no hopes could 
jastly be entertained* 

Of all the ecclesiastics, the person who discovered the most onrelenttng 
hatred against this unhappy people was Don John de Ribera, patriarch of 
Antioch, and archbishop of Valentia, an aged prelate, who was held in high 
▼eneration by his coantryroen for his piety and learning ; and, in different 
histories of his life, published in Spain and Italy, is celebrated as one of the 
brightest ornaments that ever adorned the Christian church. 

But there is nothing for which the historians have been so liberal in his 
praise as the flaming zeal which he displayed in his unwearied exertions for 
the expulsion of the Morescoes, in which they suppose him to have been 
equally animated by a patriotic concern for the safety of Spain, and a pious 
solicitude for the preservation of the Catholic faith. 

. It has been questioned, however, whether his motives were in reality so 
pure as his admirers would have us to believe ; for there is ground to sus*- 
pect, that, after the Pope, at the request of Philip 11. imposed a new tax of 
between three and four thousand dollars yearly on the revenues of his 
archbishopric, for augmenting the salaries of the curates employed in in- 
structing the Morescoes, his zeal for their expulsion became more violent 
than ever. This tax, it is said, neither he, nor any of the clergy in his 
diocese, ever paid ; and although the king, in order more easily to recon- 
cile the Morescoes to Christianity, had obtained from the Pope an edict of 
grace in their favour, containing a plenary pardon of all their past offences, 
on condition that, within the space of four years, they should make confes- 
sion to certain commissioners, to be appointed by Ribera and the other 
bishops, yet this edict was not published, nor any commissioners appointed 
till after two years and a half, when Philip Hi. interposed his authority 
for that effect. 

In defence of the archbishop's conduct in these instances, it may be al- 
lodged, that, from long experience, and many fruitless trials, he believed 
the infidelity of the Morescoes to be incurable, and that he would not have 
thus ventured repeatedly to disobey the orders of his spiritual supe- 
rior, had he not known that the sovereign pontiff, having the same opinion 
as himself of the vanity of all farther attempts for their conversion, did 
not seriously desire to have his orders carried into execution. But what- 
ever were the motives of this prelate's conduct^ and though it justly ex- 
posed him to the imputation of wishing rather to have the Morescoes expel- 
led than converted, no person had greater influence on this occasion with 
the king and bis ministers in recommending the measure that was afterwards 
embraced. 

From the arguments which he employed in two memorials 
ufX^Mns ^" ^^^ subject, presented to the king, the reader will be better 
«f sr«in ■- able to ju4ge of the motives by which both he and the court of 
fioreM<i^ Spain were determined. In his first memorial, dated in the year 
1602, his principal design was to sound their inclination, and to 
awaken in them a sense of the danger to which the kingdom was ex- 
posed. 

<* After all the pains, he said, which had been bestowed in attempting to 
convert the Morescoes to Christianity, they were still as strongly as ever 
attached to the Mahometan superstition. In the kingdom of Valentia, the 
bishops, the rectors, and preachers, had in vain used their most strenuous 
endeavours to persuade them to avail themselves of the Pope's edict of 
grace, which had been lately published. In reasoning with their leading 
men, it had been observed, that as often as they were put to silence by the 
arguments employed to convince them, they changed colour, and were so 
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inflamed with indignation, as evidently shewed how much they desired 
to be able to employ force in defence of their opinions. They corres- 
ponded with those of their own sect in the most distant part of the country^ 
and sent their emissaries every where, to encourage the people to persevere 
intbeir infidelity. They all ^pdke with one mouth, and had the same an- 
swer to retitrn to their instructors, that they were already Christians ; that 
they had already confessed all the sins of which they were conscious, to 
their respective priests ; and that, being occupied with their proper busi- 
ness, they had qot leisure to attend to the conduct of others, and therefore^ 
knew not of any persons who practised the rites of the Mahometan reli- 
gion. They had often been convicted of falsehood ; but on these occasions 
they were either silent, or they repeated the same reply to the questions 
that were put to them. Since the publication of the edict of grace, they 
had celebrated the festivals of their religion with greater solemnity, than 
before ; and, with much effrontery, had caroused together, on receiving 
intelligence of the unsuccessful issue of the expedition of his majesty's 
forces against Algiers. 

'^ From this conduct of the Morescoes, continued Ribera^ which I have 
represented with my wonted impartial regard to truth, two important con- 
sequences follow, which require your majesty's most serious attention. ' 

'* The first is, that the^bishops, and other pastors of the church, are laid 
under the painful necessity of doing what many learned doctors of the 
church think unlawful, the administering of the sacrament of baptism to 
those who they knew will, sooner or later, become apostates from the faith; 
for there is a moral certainty that every Moresco child, whom we baptize, 
will, through the example and instruction of his Mahometan parents, be- 
come himself a Mahometan. And this we are taught to expect, not only 
by reason and experience, but by the spirit of God, who in speaking of the 
infidelity of Rehoboam, makes twice mention, in one chapter, that he was 
the son of Naama, a Gentile ; which is equivalent to declaring that to be 
the cbildof a mother who is an infidel, and to be educated by her, is a cerr 
tain means of making the child an infidel. 

'* In baptizing the Moresco children, therefore, our consciences are 
greatly disturbed with the apprehension that we are guilty of violating the 
commandment of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has prohibited the giving of 
holy things to dogs, and the casting of pearls before swine. 

'' Nor is this the only unhappy consequence arising from the incurable 
infidelity of the Morescoes. But the kingdom of Spain is therefore exposed 
to the greatest risk of becoming an easy prey to the hostile designs of our 
enemies. This kingdom was ruined in former times by the intrigues of a 
single person, count Julian, at whose instigation it was invaded and subdued 
by the Saracens, when they had do friends within the kingdom to second 
their attempt. And from thence may be perceived how great occasion 
there is for the most disquieting apprehensions at this time, when there are 
/established in the kingdom ninety thousand men fit to carry arms, and all of 
' them actuated with the most irreconcileable aversion to the present go- 
vernment. The Turks and Moors are the most inveterate enemies of 
Spain, because she is the principal bulwark of Christendom ; the French^ 
^fom jealousy, or envy of her greatness ; and the English, on account of 
ber zeal .for maintaining the purity of the Catholic faith, is there not just 
ground to dread that these our foreign enemies, allured by the hopes of as- 
sistance from those whom we nourish in our bosom, shall unite their forces, 
^nd undertake the subversion of the monarchy ? Especially when it is con- 
sidered that, with the powerful assistance they would receive from the Mo- 
rescoes, a small number of troops would be sufficient, and no extraordinary 
preparations or expense required. 
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<' The Morescoes, ia Granada alone, had withstood the whole force 
which the late king could muster against them, although, besides his 
Spanish troops, he brought into Spain a numerous reinforcement of Germans 
and Italians. But, if all the Morescoes in the different parts of the king- 
dom were to take arms, which it is unquestionable they would do, if either 
the Turks, or French, or English, were to attempt an invasion, our condition 
would then be the most deplorable and desperate, and, like onr ancestors, 
we must resolve either to yield our necju to the yoke of conquerors, or to 
take shelter, as they did, among the rocks and mountains of Asturia. 

" As often as I have reflected on the imminent danger to which this migh- 
ty monarchy stands exposed, I have thought it unaccountable, that, during 
the long reigns of two such wise and powerful monarchs, as the emperor 
and the late king, no sufficient security against it was provided. Nor can I 
account for their negligence in this respect, but on the supposition that God, 
who rules the hearts of kings, thought fit to reserve this important work, 
so worthy of your royal breast, on purpose to adorn the annals of your 
pious reign ; as he reserved the deliverance, of his chosen people for Mo- 
ses, their entrance into the promised land for Joshua, the conquest of the 
Philistines for David, and the iniSicting of vengeance on the Amalekites for 
Sauf. 

" Either this has been his intention, or he hath so long prevented the 
Spanish monarchs from perceiving the necessity of delivering Spain from 
so, great a danger, that, by means of the Morescoes, he may punish us for 
our sins. But, in my opinion, one of the greatest of these is the permitting 
of so great a number of inveterate enemies of the church and state for so 
many years to retain their power of dping mischief ; nor is it reasonable to 
expect success in foreign enterprises, till the kingdom shall be purged of 
its domestic foes. 

*< In the year 1588, when the great Armada was destroyed, I was em- 
boldened by .my zeal for the interest of religion and my country, to repre- 
sent to your royal father, that after having long and carefully enquired why 
it had pleased God to permit so great a calamity to befall us, 1 was persuaded 
that he intei^ded thereby to instruct the king, that, till he had extirpated 
heresy from his own dominions, he ought not to have suffered his attention 
to be diverted by any thing that passed in foreign states. And, in like man- 
ner, confiding in your majesty's clemency for forgiveness of the liberty 
which I take, I must declare that, afler the most mature consideration, it 
appears to me, that no other account but this can be given of the late fai- 
lure of your expedition against Algiers, in which there was nothing omitted 
which human prudence could suggest to insure success. 

** It is the will of heaven, that your majesty should first provide for the 
safety and tranquillity of your own dominions ; and, in order to accomplish 
this end, it is necessary that your domestic enemies, those apostates from the 
faith, who are equally enemies to the state and to our most holy religion, 
should be deprived of the power of disturbing your repose. No object 
surely can be more deeply interesting ; and therefore I trust I shall be 
pardoned for presuming, with due humility, to exhort your majesty to re- 
quire your ministers, without delay, to apply themselves to the considera- 
tion of it, with all that serious attention which it so highly deserves, exclud- 
ing from all the councils which shall be held for that purpose, all those 
persons whose private interest may hinder them from perceiving what is 
conducive to the public good®." 

This memorial was most graciously received b^ the king and the duke of 

c Vitt de Ribenu 
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Lerma, both of whom wrote letters of thanks to the patriarch for the 
wholesome counsel which it contained, and required him to give them 
his opinion with regard to the proper means of obviating that imminent dan- 
ger, to which it appeared, from his memorial, the kingdom was exposed. 
lo compliance with this request, and emboldened by the confidence reposed 
in him, Hibera soon aAer presented another memorial, of which the purport 
was, partly to persuade Philip that no other means could prove effectual 
but the utter extirpation of the Morescoes ; and partly to take off the force 
of such objections, as either religion or humanity might suggest, to deter 
him from having recourse to this expedient. 

Id sacred writ, he said, there was no precept so often repeated to the 
chosen people of God as that of rooting out from among them those infidel 
nations whom they found in possession of the promised land. A strict obe- 
dience to this precept was particularly inculcated on the kings and rulers of 
the people ; and the first king, whom God himself had appointed to rule 
over them, incurred tbe divine displeasure, and was deprived of his king* 
dom, merely on account of his disobedience. The pernicious consequen- 
ces of permitting the Morescoes to remain in Castile and Arragon were the 
same as those which the children of Israel experienced from their commu- 
nication with the idolatrous heathens ; for the faithful in Spain were in equal 
danger from the infection of their example, and the extirpation of these 
infidels was therefore equally incumbent on the catholic king, as that of 
the heathens on the kings and captains of the Jews. 

in following the example of David, and other good kings of Israel, Philip 
would likewise imitate the conduct of some of the best and greatest of his 
predecessors ; by whom the Jews had, at different periods, been expelled 
from Spain, though their provocations had never been so great as those of 
the Morescoes ; for the Jews were not heretics and apostates as they were, 
and were never accused of holding correspondence with the enemies of 
the state. 

His illustrious grandfather, Charles V. the wisest and greatest prince of 
the age in which he lived, had published an edict, requiring the Morescoes 
either to submit to be baptized, or to depart from Spain ; expecting that by 
lubmitting to be baptized they would become both Christians and friends. 
It now appeared how much he was mistaken in this expectation ; but, from 
the tenor of his edict, it was manifest how much he thought it his duty, and 
how necessary he believed it for the safety and prosperity of his people, to 
extirpate infidels from his dominions. 

The pernicious effects of tolerating apostates from the faith, had been 
severely felt by the French monarchs, whose kingdom bad thereby been re- 
duced to the lowest ebb, and their Catholic subjects exposed, for almost half 
a century, to all the miseries of civil war ; whereas, if they had acted con- 
formably to the measures of the church, and either put to death their here- 
tical subjects, or expelled them from the kingdom, all those unhappy conse- 
quences might have been prevented, and the purity of the faith preserved. 

The temporal as well as the spiritual interest of the king's Catholic 
aud loyal subjects, required that the Morescoes should be expelled ; be- 
cause, if they were not, there was much ground to apprehend they would 
ere long become masters of all the riches in the kingdom. They were 
not only industrious, but frugal and parsimonious to excess. They could 
labour for much lower wages, and were satisfied with much smaller profits 
in trade than were* requisite for the subsistence of the Spaniards ; great 
numbers of whom were thus excluded both from trade and labour, and 
thereby reduced to indigence. The Spanish villages, all over Castile and 
Andalusia, had fallen into decay ; while those of the Morescoes increased 
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^^^ aod floariabed ; aod the Sfmnirit fanners were unable to pay their 
rents, though they cultivated the most fertile parts of the country : 
while the Morescoes, who generally lived in the most barren parts, after 
paying the third part of their crops to the proprietors of their farms, were 
not only able to support themselves and their families, but aonnally to in- 
crease their stock. 

Id consequence of this, their number had of late been greatly augment- 
ed ; and there was ground to dread that, if some remedy were not speedily 
applied, the natives would in a few years be outnumbered and overpow- 
ered. But no remedy whatever, he believed, would be found effectual, 
while the Morescoes were permitted to continue within the kingdom. The 
king's humanity, he supposed, would revolt at Che thoughts of putting so many 
hundred thousands to the sword, and therefore the only expedient which 
remained was to transport them into foreign parts. 

He did not however think it adviseabie to expel them all at once : for, 
as those of Valentia lived in a great measure detached from the Christians, 
in villages and districts by themselves, there was little danger from the in- 
fection of their example ; besides that, the Moors of those parts practised 
various useful arts, which were unknown to the Christians, but were ex- 
tremely necessary for the comfort and convenience of Iife» If all these 
Moors were to be at once expelled, those arts would be entirely lost, and a 
great part of the country would become waste and desolate. But although 
for these reasons it might be judged expedient to delay their expulsion, they 
ought, in the mean time, to be loaded with taxes for the maintenance of an 
army, sufficient to prevent any prejudice that might arise from permitting 
them to remain ; their numbers ought, as quickly as possible, to be diminish* 
ed, by sending annually some thousands of their young men to the gallies 
and the mines, and Christians, acquainted with their arts, ought gradually 
to he substituted in their room. 

But a different course, he thought, ought to be pursued with regard to 
the Morescoes in the other provinces, who were, on many accounts, much 
more formidable than those of Arragon and Valentia. They had every 
where intermixed with the Christians ; their example was consequently 
more infectious ; and the churches and altars were profaned by their hy^ 
pocritical and mock compliances with the holy rites of the true religion. 
They spoke the Castilian language ; their minds were more cultivated and 
improved ; they were better acquainted with the state of Spain, and much 
more capable of giving dangerous intelligence to her enemies ; besides 
which, great numbers of them, having served in the royal army, were 
thereby not only qualified to act as spies, but to afford assistance to the 
enemy, in the case of an invasion or attack, or to any foreign enemy, by 
whom the kingdom should be attacked. 

By these considerations he was induced to believe that the preservation 
of the kingdom, as well as the interest of religion,' required that all the 
Morescoes in Spain, those of Arragon and Valentia excepted, should be 
instaatly expelled. They were all to be considered as obstinate heretics, 
or as apostates frotn the faith, whom the king, if he thought fit, might justly 
punish with death ; and there could be no room therefore to doubt of the 
lawfulness of transporting them to foreign countries, which was the mildest 
punishment that, consistently with the safety of his kingdom, he could 
inflict. 

Their children, tinder seven years of age, might be detained, in order 
to be educated in the Christian faith ; and the king might without any scru- 
ple of conscience, compel any number of those who were rrown up, to 
s^rve on board his gallies, or ia the mines of America ; while, for the bene- 
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fit of bis exchequer, he mi^ht sell the rest for slaves to his Christiao 
subjects in Spain and Italy. It could not he unjust to punish men in this 
manner, who by their crimes had forfeited their lives ; and if it was Just to 
punish them either with slavery or death, the simply expelling them from 
Spain, and transporting them to other countries, where their own religioo 
was professed, could not be considered in any other light than as an act of 
clemency and mercy on the part of the kibg. 

It might be difficult, he acknowledged, to effectuate their expulsion, with- 
out endaogering the internal peace of the kingdom ; but God, he tmsted^ 
would enlighten the minds of the king's ministers, and enable them to dis- 
cern the most proper means of carrying so laudable a design into execu- 
tion ; for, as the counsel he had offered was equally dictated by his regard 
.to the spiritual and to the temporal interest of the kingdom, he could not 
doubt that it was acceptable to God ; and when he reflected on his great 
age, his natural temper and disposition, and the habits which he had long 
indulged of a retired and sequestered life, he could hardly suppose that 
the zeal and resolution ^ith which he felt himself inspired in his address 
to the king, on the present occasion, could proceed from any other cause 
but the secret and all powerful influence of the spirit of God upon his 
mind j. 

The reasoning in this* ifiemorial was admirably fitted to make impression 
on the superstitious and timid temper of the king ; nor was its efficacy 
lessened by the patriarch's vain pretension to divine illumination. Tiieefflict 
But although both Philip's reli^ous scruples, and his apprehen- ofthere*- 
sions of impending danger, were easily excited, his natural dis- R^Aon 
position, which was gentle and humane, rendered him extremely ^^^^^ 
averse to a nieasure so replete with cruelty, at* that which Ribera 
had exhorted him to adopt. He could not therefore resolve to comply 
with the counsel that was given him, and his irresolution was increased by 
a memorial which was soon afterwards presented to him by the barons o^ 
Valentia. 

They had received intelligence from some of their friends at court of the 
patriarch's two memorials. They knew that he had advised the king to 
permit their vassals to remain forsome time longer, which they ascribed to 
his dread of their resentment ; but they believed that the expulsion of the 
other Morescoes would ue quickly followed by that of those of Valentia, 
and for this reason they were equally alarmed as if he had counselled the 
whole to be expelled. 

In order to deter the king from listening to his proposal, they unanimous- 
ly remonstrated against the expulsion, as a measure that would be attended 
with the most pernicious consequences : for the Morescoes were not only 
a frugal, temperate, and industrious race . of men, but they 
were the most skilful farmers, and the most ingenious manufac- 2^[|^*^f 
turers in Spain. There were several manufactures, equally ne- the urom 
ceseary for internal consumption and foreign trade, with which afiNiurrbB 
they alone' were acquainted ; and without their skill and labour, S? mSSs?^ 
it was an unquestionable fact, that a great part of the kingdom coes. 
would lie waiiite, and innumerable families of the highest rank, 
who entirely depended on the rents of their lands, be. reduced to indigence. 

It had been affirmed that they were all Mahometans, but no sufficient 
evidence had been produced to prove the truth of this assertion. They 
had all been regularly initiated, by baptism, into the Christian church ; 
they, all professed themselves to be Christians ; and although many of them, 

d Vita de Btbera^ p. 388. Por EaeriTR. 
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perhapf , were not able to give a satisfactory acconnt of the doctrines 
^^^' of the Christian faith, yet the same thing might be said of inna- 
merable other Christians of ^e lower rank, besides the Morescoes. 

Bat if many of them were in reality ignorant or anbelieving, this could 
not justly be imputed to them, so much as to those to whom their instruc- 
tion had been committed. Sufficient pains to instruct them, and proper me- 
thods of dealing with them, had seldom been employed. They had, at first, 
been dragged into the church by force and violence, and had afterwards 
been treated with inhumanity ; as if bitter inTectives, corporal punishments, 
and the confiscation of their effects, were the proper means of enlighten- 
ing their anderstandings with the knowledge of the truth. In order to en- 
gage them to listen to instruction, it was necessary that their instructors 
should study to conciliate their affecttoos. This end could be obtained only, 
by gentleness and forbearance : and if the king would be pleased to take 
effectual care to prevent them from being treated more like brutes than 
men, and still more, if, as a reward for their relinquishing the Mahometan 
superstition, he would grant them access to the same immunities and pri- 
vileges that were enjoyed by his other subjects, there would be no ground 
to despair of their conversion. 

They had been accused of holding a treasonable correspondence with 
the enemies of the state ; but ought a vague and general assertion to be 
held as a sufficient evidence of their guilt ? was not this crime of such 
a nature, that it must necessarily be confined to a few ? ought the guilt of 
a few to be imputed to so great a number ? ought even the few who had 
been guilty, to be condemned without a hearing, without a trial, and with- 
out the smallest evidence ? 

This imputation had been often cast upon the Morescoes, by speculative 
and sequestered men, w|io had no access to know the truth of their asser- 
tion, but were prompted by their zeal and prejudices to believe it. It had 
always been disreganled by the wisest of the king's predecessors ; and jus- 
tice, they hoped, would determine the king to imitate so laudable an exam* 
pie, till some proof or evidence was adduced. This remonstrance, which 
the barons presented in a cortes or parliament held in the year 1604, was 
itseiicets. °^^ altogether without effect. In compliance with the intention 
of it, Philip resolved to delay the expulsion of the Morescoes 
for some years longer, and, in the mean time to make a further trial, 
whether it was possible to effectuate their conversion to the faith ; and 
for this purpose be procured a brief from the pope, imposing a tax 
Fani y. ^^ ^1^ ecclesiastical revenues, a part of which he was authorised 
to employ in building and endowing a Moresco college ; and in order to 
induce men of abilities to accept of curacies among the Morescoes, he was 
impowered from the same fund, to augment the salaries of the curates. 

But no greater regard it would seem was paid to this than to the other 
brief above mentioned. The college was not endowed, and the church 
livings remained the same as before : from whence there was but too 
much ground for the suspicion which was entertained, that the king had 
neither been able to interest the pope nor the Spanish ecclesiastics in the 
execution of his plan. 

The latter laboured assiduously to convince both the pope and the king, 
that every thing already had been done for the conversion of the Mores- 
coes, that was in the power of man to perform. The archbishop of Va- 
lentia presented a third memorial to the king, containing, as he pretebded, 
9 full reply to what had been asserted by the barons, but connstiog prin- 
qipally, either of invectives against the Morescoes, or of denunciations of 
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divine jadgments, which must ere loog overtake the kingdom, if they ^^^ 
were not speedily expelled ^ 

Ribera was powerfully seconded by several other ecclesiastics, and par- 
ticularly by Bleda, a Dominican friar, distinguished for his acquaintance 
with the learning of his time, and equally noted for his activity, his zeal, 
and bigotry ; who composed several bitter invectives against the Morescoes, 
and dividing his time between liome and Madrid, employed all his elo- 
quence to persuade the pontiff and the king of the necessity of their ex- 
pulsion. • 

But the archbishop's most powerful associate, was Don Belhardo de 
Roias y Sandoval, brother to the duke of Lerma, who was the cardinal 
archbi&hop of Toledo, inquisitor -general and chancellor of Spain. This 
prelate approved and seconded every part of Ribera's memorials, except 
where he advised the king to retain such of the Moresco children as 
were under seven years of age, and to suffer the Morescoes in Valentia to 
remain till their place could be supplied by Christians ; for it was more 
advi{>eable, this cardinal maintained, to put them all, men, women, and 
cbildreuy to the sword, than to have the Spanish blood contaminated, as it 
would be, if either of these exceptions were admitted by a mixture of the 
polluted blood of infidels. 

The duke of Lerma, who from the beginning of his administration had 
studied, with great assiduity and solicitude, to ingratiate himself with the 
court of Rome and the Spanish ecclesiastics, readily espoused his brother's 
sentiments ; and, as the duke was at this time in unrivalled and full posses- 
sion of the royal favour, nothing now was wanting to fix the resolution of 
the king f. 

It was accordingly resolved, that all the Morescoes in Spain, 
those in Valentia as well as those in the other provinces, ^^"^'^ 
should be expelled. The cardinal archbishop went himself to veMoei. 
Rome, with the design, it is believed, to persuade the sovereign 
pontiff to grant his sanction to the expulsion by some public deed : 
but, if this was the intention of his journey, it did not produce the desired 
effect. The pontiff, probably, chose that the odium which must attend a 
measure so barbarous and so unprecedented, should rather fall on the court 
of Spain than on the holy see ; aod« therefore, we do not read of any 
otbef papal bull or brief puUished on the present occasion, but one ad- 
dressed to the bishops of Valentia, commanding them to assemble together, 
in order to consider whether any method of converting the Morescoes 
could be devised* This bull was dated in the year 1606, a few months 
before the cardinal-primate set out for Rome, but was not published till 
afler his return, in 1608. It was published in the month of April of that 
year ; and, in compliance with it, the bishops soon afler met together, and 
spent several months deliberating on the subject. But, as if the design of 
their meeting had been to condemn the Morescoes, and not to consider of 
the means of converting them, they at length pronounced the following 
sentence : ** That the Morescoes of the kingdom of Valentia were all 
apostates from the Christian faith, and were, besides, so obstinate and in- 
fleiible in their infidelity, that, whatever means should be employed, no 
hopes could justly be entertained of their conversion." 

This sentence having been transmitted to the court, contributed 
to confirm the king in the resolution which he had formed. It was fj^ 

e Some prodigies are re&rded by Ribera in hii memorial, and by other writers, as clear 
ukI certain indications of the will of heaven on the present occasion ; sach as, that the cirardi 
bdl of yillUa rung of itself for several days &c. But it does not appear, whether ai^gomeofi 
of this kind were despised or regarded by the king. 

f Fonseea Traycion de Morescos, p. 195. i 
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agreed, however, that the expulsion should be deferred till a more con- 
veoient season ; and that, ijp the mean time, the strictest secrecy should 
he observed.' It was judged necessary to keep the design secret, lest the 
Morescoes should either of themselves, or instigated by the barons, have 
recourse to arms ; and as no court was ever more distinguished for main- 
taining the most inviolable secrecy in its counsels than that of i>pain, it 
would seem that no suspicion was entertained, either by the Mopescoes or 
barons, of the king's determination in a matter wherein they were so 
deeply inferested, till every necessary preparation was made for carrying 
it into eAcution. 

The court having determined to begin with the expulsion of the Va- 
lentian Morescoes, orders were secretly gi?en to the naval commanders in 
Spain. Portugal, and Italy, to receive a certain number of troops on board 
their ships, and to rendezvous in August, 1(509, at Alicant, Denia, and 
other sea-ports in the Mediterranean, on the coast of Valentia About the 
same time, Don Augustin Mexia, an old experienced officer, governor of 
Antwerp, was sent to the city of Valentia to concert with the viceroy, 
the marquis of Cararena, and others,, concerning the measures necessary 
to be taken within the kingdom to prevent a tumult or insurrection. The 
pretext employed for assembling the fleet was an expedition against the 
Moors in Barbary. But the barons, observing that frequent conferences 
were held, by night and by day, at the viceroy's, with regard to the sub- 
ject of w^ich they were kept entirely in the dark, and being informed that 
the archbishop (who assisted at these conferences), as if he expected to 
be besieged, had conveyed into his palace an extraordinary quantity of 
provisions, besides some troops and arms, they soon came to suspect what 
was the real purpose of the naval armament ; and having, conformably to 
a privilege which belonged to them by the constitution of Valentia, sum- 
moned one of those assemblies of their own number, termed the Military 
Arms, they sent deputies to the viceroy, requesting him to acquaint them 
with the design of the present preparations. To this enquiry, the viceroy, 
without pretending ignorance of the king's intention, replied, that, what- 
ever it was, the barons might rest assured that no resolution could be 
formed, either by the king, who had ever regarded them as his most faith- 
ful vassals, or by the duke of Lerma, their countryman, whose estates 
were intermingled with theirs, which in the issue would not be found' con- 
ducive to the true interest of Valentia. 

By this answer the barons were conflrmed in their suspicions ; and, as 
they could not but suppose that the viceroy would have chosen, had it been 
in his power, to dispel their apprehensions, they could no longer doubt 
that the object of all the preparations which had been made was the expul- 
sion of their vassals. They instantly convened again, and drew up a re- 
monstrance to be presented to the king : of which the purport was, that 
Valentia would be entirely ruined if the Morescoes, by whom most of the 
work in that kingdom was carried on, were expelled. 

At the desire of the viceroy, who dreaded that this step might give an 
alarm to the Morescoes, the justiza> or chief justice in criminal matters, 
having attempted in vain to divert them from their purpose, was so vio- 
Ijently agitated with grief and rage, that he dropt down dead in the assem- 
bly. This accident prevented them from coming to an immediate decision ; 
but next morning they had another meeting, in which they appointed depu- 
ties to carry their remonstrance to the king. 

lUnuni. ^ ^^^ expressed in the strongest terms, dictated by a deep con- 

tttajMof viction of the melancholy truth which it contained ; but the de- 
fif Vftitfitfft puties, though received by the king and his ininister with much 
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distinction and respect, were told, that the king's resolation, hav- m^'^t^ 
ing been formed after the most mature deliberation, was unalter- expuinon 
able ; that the barons* bad been too late in presenting their peti- Moon. 
tioD ; and that the edict of expulsion was already published. 

A strong body of Castilian troops had actually entered Valentia about the 
time of the arrival of the deputies at Madrid : and the Morescoes were now 
acquainted with their fate. 

In the edict of expulsion, which was published with the usual formalities, 
by the viceroy, in the beginning of September, 1609, they were all com- 
manded, men, women, and children, under the penalty of death, to be ready 
witbin three days to repair to the sea ports appointed for their embarka- 
tion, and there to go on board of ships prepared for carrying them into fo- 
reign parts. 

It was ordained under the same penalty, that they should all remain in 
the places where they were, at the time of publishing the edict, till the 
commissaries appointed to conduct them to the sea-coast should arrive ; 
that if any of them should, before the arrival of the commissaries, presume 
to change the place of their abode, they might be carried by any person 
before a judge ; and, in case they should make resistance, might instantly 
be put to death. 

It was enacted, that all their effects should belong to the lords whose vas- 
sals they were, except such as they could carry along with them ; and, 
that in case they should conceal or destroy any part of their effects, they 
should be punished with death. 

For the preservation of the sugar-works, granaries of rice, drains or 
aqueducts, and, in order that the Christian inhabitants might be instructed 
in the works and manufactures which had hitherto been carried on by the 
Morescoes, it was declared that six families, to be named by the barons, out 
of every hundred, might remain. 

it was ordained, that all children under four years of age might remain, 
provided their parents or guardians should consent ; that children under 
six or seven, one of whose parents was an old Christian, might remain, and 
the mothers with them, though they were Morescoes ; but if the fathers 
were Morescoes, and the mothers Christians, that the fathers should be ex- 
pelled, while the children might remain with their mothers ; that all such 
of the Morescoes might remain, who, for any considerable time, had de- 
meaned themselves as Christians, who could produce certificate;* from the 
parish-priests of their having received the sacrament, try permission of 
their respective bishops, or who had not for two years attended any oi the 
Moresco religious meetings. 

They were all permitted to depart into any country, not subject to the 
crown of Spain, provided they should leave the kingdom withm the time 
specified ; and an assurance was given them, that no violence or injury 
should be offered them, by those who should be employed in transporting 
them to Barbary, or any other country they should make choice of ^ 

The several concessions contained in this edict were considered by the 
ecclesiastics and the court of Spain as proots of extraordinary clemency on 
the part of the king ; but they could not be regarded in the same light by the 
Morescoes. They were equally overwhelmed with astonishment, and with 
anguish and distress. They were surrounded with enemies on every hand. 
The king, they perceived, though they had been taught to believe his distin- 
guishing character to be gentleness and mercy, was their irreconcileable and 
mortal enemy ; and their hearts sunk within them, when they reflected 

f Foaieca, lib. iv. cap. d. 
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00 the misery which they were doomed to uader^. They were not 
^^' only disquieted with so near a prospect of the loss oftheir most valuable 
possessioDS.joioed to that of perpetual baDishment from their Dative country; 
but they violently dreaded that they were all to be butchered as soon as 
they were put on board the ships appointed for transporting them to foreign 
parts c. They had never had any friends to whom they could look for as- 
sistance, except their patrons the barons, whose interest was inseparably 
linked with thein ; but the barons, they knew, were unable to afford them 
protection on the present occasion, and all the good offices which they had 
interposed in their behalf had been without avail. They had little reason, 
therefore, to expect that any thing which they themselves could do to avert 
the impending storm would prove effectual* That nothing, however in|their 
power might be omitted, their leading men, having met together privately 
in the city of Valentia, drew up a petition, and sent a deputation of their 
number to present it to the viceroy ; in which, after solemnly asserting 
their innocence of the crimes imputed to them in the edict, they offered, 
in case the king would be persuaded to recall it, to maintain a certain num- 
ber of gal lies for the protection of the coast against the corsairs -, to build 
several new forts, and to support the garrisons not only of tbese» bat of 
such as were already built ; to redeem all the Christians of Valentia who 
should ever be taken captives by the Moors ; and, besides, to furnish the 
king with a considerable sum of money \ But the viceroy, though he was 
himself extremely averse to the expulsion, without taking time to deliber- 
ate on their proposals, immediately replied, that there was now no room 
left for any petition or remonstrance ; that the king was unalterably deter- 
mined to put his edict into execution, and they must instantly prepare them- 
selves, however reluctant, to submit '. 

When this answer was reported by the delegates to the assembly in Va- 
lentia, their minds were variously agitated with grief, despair, and indigna- 
tion. It was proposed by some of them that they should instantly have re- 
course to arms ; for it was better, they maintained, to die iightii^ like men 
for their property and lives, than tamely to suffer themselves to be stript of 
their possessions, and afterwards, perhaps, to be butchered like sheep, by 
an implacable and cruel enemy, to whom they had never given any just 
occasion of offence : besides, that it might not be impossible for them to 
defend themselves in the mountainous parts of the country, till some fo- 
reign power, friendly to them, and hostile to the Spaniards, should come to 
their relief. But this proposal was rejected as desperate and impracticable, 
by a great majority of the assembly, who represented, that as they were 
not provided either with arms or military stores, had no practice in war, 
and had been utterly unaccustomed to military discipline, it was impossible 
they could hold out for many weeks against so potent an enemy* The 
Spanish regular forces, under the most experienced officers, were already 
distributed all over the country, and were every where prepared to attack 
them on the first appearance of opposition or resistance. No time would 
be allowed them to put themselves into a posture of defence. They would 
instantly be either cut to pieces, or reduced to slavery, and an opportunity 
would be thus afforded to the Spaniards of gratifying at once, still more 
than by their expulsion, their avarice and their cruelty. It could not be 
supposed that the king w6uld have incurred the expense, which his prepa-. 
rations for exporting them must have cost him, had he intended to destroy 
them on their passage, since he could have done it more easily without in- 

g Fonseca, lib. iv. cap 8. # 

^ MSS. of Cottingtoii^ letten in lord Hardviek's posieflsioD. Mad. 8th Oct 1609.^ 
FoDseca, lib. iy. cap. 7. 
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earring so great an expense ; besides that so useless and so wanton a 
piece of treachery wonid cover his name with indelible disgrace. They ^"^' 
might with con6dence therefore expect to be safely conveyed to Barbary, and 
this was surely preferable either to death or to slavery in Spain. But while, 
for these reasons, all thoughts of resistance ought to be laid aside, they 
ought not to accept of either of the two offers that w^re made to them in 
the edict of expulsion. 

Neither their children under age, nor the six families out of every 
hundred who were permitted to remain, ought to be leA behind. The 
Spaniards intended, by these concessions, to serve themselves, and not the 
Morescoes, and the latter should, for that reason, unanimously resolve to 
reject them with disdain. 

This resolution was warmly embraced by the whole assem- 
bly ; and not by them only, but by all the other Morescoes in the t^ ^o- 
kingdom of Valentia, except those, who, inhabiting certain moun- i3»??o'de- 
tainous parts of the country which they deemed impregnable, SJ,f**^ 
formed the desperate resolution of maintaining theh* possessions 
by force of arms. Before the meeting at Valentia, great numbers of those 
who lived in towns, and in the more fertile parts of the country had earnest- 
ly solicited the barons to procure them to be named among the families who 
were to be permitted to remain ; but no sooner were they made acquaint- 
ed with the determination of their leaders, tfian, with one heart and voice^ 
they declared that no consideration should now induce them to stay behind 
their kinsmen and companions. 

This declaration was a matter of deep concern to the barons, who had, 
in some measure, been reconciled to the expulsion by the promise which 
had beien given for six iamtiies out of every hundred to remain, and now 
dreaded the utter ruin of their estates, if the Morescoes should persevere 
in their present resolution. Of all the barons the duke of Gandia was 
likely to prove the greatest sufferer, as his estate chiefly consisted of those 
manafactures with which the Morescoes alone were acquainted. By em- 
ploying all his influence with them, and making them the most advantageous 
offers, he at length obtained their consent, on condition that they should be 
allowed the free exercise of their religion. The duke solicited the vice- 
roy to grant them this indulgence, till the Christians should be instructed 
in the manu^tures, which would not require more than two or three years 
at most ; but was told by the viceroy, that, agreeably to his orders from the 
king, it could not be granted for a single day K This answer being com- 
municated to the Morescoes, there was not one person of more than a hun- 
dred and fiAy thousand who could be persuaded to remain. 

Nor were they less indexible in refusing to leave their children behind 
them that were under six years of age. They were well aware, as they 
said to the ecclesiastics who applied to them on this head, of the great in- 
conveniencies and dangers to which so many thousand children, with their 
mothers and nurses, none of whom had ever been at sea, most be exposed 
from being crowded togethe;r on board the ships and gallies ; but they were 
unalterably determined to carry them along with them to whatever part of 
the world they themselves should go, and chose rather to see them perish 
before their eyes than to leave them in the hands of a people by whom 
their parents had been treated with so much cruelty K 

fc The vioeray- received a letter of thanks from Philip on this oecasion, beginning thus : 
Yo OS aggradeseo mocho lo qae re^pondistea, y el parecer que dayi, ^oe no por ana hora si 
<onsienta que es muy conforme a lo que de Faestra mueha ChriBtianidad, se podia esperar, 
&c. Fouseoa, lib. it. cap. 8. 

* The ecelesiasties, however, and some religious women of rank, detained a eonsideraUe 
lumber ef the children, partly by stealth, and partly by compalsion ; belieying that, in doing 
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The army havinj^ been distributed into the several stations, where 
^*''' they might most effectually prevent any disturbance orlnsarrectioD, and 
the ships of war and transports, fully equipped for their intended voyage » 
the viceroy, without any farther delay, began to carry the royal edict into 
execution, by sending commissioners, with a sufficient body of troops, to 
collect the Morescoes in different quarters together, and to conduct them 
to the coast. The vassals of the duke of Gandia, amounting to more than 
twenty thousand men, were the first who embarked, and, after a prosperous 
voyage, they were safely landed at Gran, a Spanish fortress on the coast of 
Barbary. 

At Gran they were well received by the count of Aguilar, the governor 
of the fort, and, on his application to the viceroy of Tremezen, which 
stands at the distance of two day's journey from Gran, leave was granted 
them to come to take up their residence in the former o£ these places. In 
their journey thither they were deeply affected, and few of them could re- 
strain their tears, when they compared the desert barren plains, through 
which they passed, with the fertile and delightful regions of Valentia. It 
afforded them, however, no small consolation in their distress to reflect that, 
as the dread which they had entertained of being murdered by the way 
bad proved groundless, they had now found a prince of their own religion, 
disposed to grant them his protection. Upon their arrival at Tremezen, 
they were suffered to retain all their wealth which they had brought along 
with them, and admitted to all the same liberties and privileges as the natives 
of the place. 

An account of the treatment which they received having been carried 
to Spain, by ten persons who were suffered to return for that purpose, it 
contributed, in some measure, to reconcile the other Morescoes iil Valentia 
to their fate ; and, as the winter season was fast approaching, when they 
must encounter greater difficulties in their passage, they even discovered a 
degree of impatience to be permitted to embark m. 

No time was unnecessarily bst on the part of the viceroy. The Mores- 
coes, conducted by his commissaries and the royal troops, and many of 
them accompanied, from compassion and humanity, by the barons whose 
vassals they had been, were eirery where in motion, and hastening in 
crowds, with their wives and children, to the coast. The ships which had 
been provided for transporting them, having been found extremely inade- 
quate to the purpose, many more were collected from the seaports in Spain, 
Majorca, and Italy. Gf these many were hired by the Morescoes them- 
selves, who desiredj as soon as possible, to emancipate themselves from 
the power of the Spaniards ; while the greater number went on board 
the ships provided by the king. And in a few weeks about a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, women, and children, had embarked* 

Many of these were persons of substance and condition ; some of them, 
on account of their early profession of Christianity, had been raised to the 
rank of nobility, by the emperor Charles V. And the elegance and beauty 
of the young Moresco women i^ highly celebrated by a contemporary 
Spanish historian, whose bigotry oflen prompts him to exult in their distress. 
Widely different from the sentiments of this bigoted ecclesi- 
of'dlebl? astic were those of the Valentia barons ; who gave their v^s^ 
JJJ*^^*' sals, on this melancholy occasion, every proof of generous com- 
passion and humanity. By the royal edict they were entitled 

10, they pCTformed a meritorioue service in the sight of God, and aaved the souls of the ehil- 
dren from perdition. Fonseca, p. 233. Dio principio a este santo latrocinio Duona Isabel de 
FelasGo Virrey na de aquel Ueyno, la qoal dio ordeu que Ic travessen a oasa aigunar MortfqQit'* 
tos, aunque fuesse hurtanddas asas curadores, ooxao.«e hizo, &e. 
m FoQseca. 
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toalltbe property beloDgiogto their vassals, except what tbej irereaUe ^^ 
to carry abo^t their persons ; bat the baroDs, despisiog this right which 
the edict bestowed oo them, allowed the Morescoes to dispose of whatever 
part of their e£fects coald be sold for money, and Ukewise permitted them 
to coQfey their most valuable fumitare and manufactures on mules and in 
carriages to the ships* Many of them accompanied their vassals in person 
to the shore, and some of them, having embarked along with them, saw 
them safely landed on the coast of Africa K 

But this kind attention of the barons served only for a little time to miti- 
^te their distress. Their exile from their native country, which justly ex- 
cited in them the most bitter regret, and gave them so much ground for anx- 
iety with regard to their future fortune, was soon succeeded by still greater 
calamities* Great numbers were shipwrecked on their passage, 
and never reached the African coast ; while many others were S^'giJ^j^^ 
barbarously murdered at sea, by the crews of the ships whiclt com* 
thej had freighted : this Utter calamity befel only those who had 
chosen^to transport themselves in private ships ; and instances are record- 
ed of. such inhuman crudty exercised against this harmless, persecuted, 
and defenceless people, by the owners and crews of these ships, as equals 
any thing of the same kind of which we read in history. The men butch- 
ered in the presence of their wives and children ; the women and children 
afterwards thrown alive into the sea ; of the women, some, on account of 
their beauty, preserved alive for a few days to satiate the lust of the inhu- 
man murderers of their husbands and brothers, and then either slauebtered 
or committed to the waves : such were some of the horrid deeds of which 
these barbarians were convicted upon their trid, to which they were brought, 
in consequence of quarrelling with each other about the division of their 
prey ; and sucby if we may credit a contemporary historian^ was the un- 
happy fate of a great number of the Morescoes •• 

Nor was the ftte of the greater part of those who reached the coast of 
Barhary less deplorable. They had no sooper landed, on this barren in* 
hospitable shore, than they were attacked by the Bedouin Arabs, a wild 
banditti who live in tents, and support themselves by hunting and by plun- 
der. The Morescoes, unarmed, and incumbered with thw wives and chil- 
dren, were often robbed by those barbarians, who came upon them in nu- 
merous bodies, amounting sometimes to five or six thousand men ; and as 
often as the Morescoes attempted, with stonetf and slings, their only arms, to 
make resistance, put gi^at numbers of them to the sword. Still greater 
numbers perished of migue and hunger, joined to the inclemencies of the 
weather, from which they had do means of shelter, during their tedious 
journey through the African deserts, to Mostagan, Algiers, ana other places, 
where they hoped to be permitted to take up their residence. Few of 
them ever arrived at these places. Of six thousand, who set out tog^ether 
from Conastal, a town in the neighbourhood of Gran, with an intention of 
going to Algiers* a single person only, of th6 name of Pedralvi, survived 
the disasters to which they were exposed ; and of the whole hundred and 
forty thousand, who were at this time transported to Africa, there is ground 

» Of the barons who thns ditUDguifhed themielvet h^ their tendemeM tnd hamanily on 
this oeoMMNi, and who remained at the aea'portt duriog the whole time of the embarkatioii, 
employing all then* interest to proteet the Morescoes from injunr, and to proeore them the 
beat accommodation possible aboard the ships. Fonseca has recorded the names of the follow- 
ing, adding that there were many others whom be has not named : the dake of Gandia, whose 
great estate was almost entirely mined ; the marquis of Albada, the count of Alaguas. the 
«otint of Bnnol, the count of Anna, the count of Sinareas^ the count of Coneenuyna, and the 
dake of Maqaeda, who went over in the first embnrkatiOQ to the port of Oran« 

o Fooseea. 

20 
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to believe, from the concarriDg testiaioDy of persods who had access to 
know the truth, that more than a hundred thousand men, women, and 
cluMrea, suffered death in its most hideous forms, within a few months after 
their expulsion from Vadentia^. 

Compared to the dreadful fate to which this unhappy people were doom- 
ad by the Spaniards, it would have been an act of mercy on the part of the 
king, had he either commanded them to be put to the sword^or comipitted 
to the flames ; as tbeir misery would, in this case, have been of short con- 
tinuance. Tbe knowledge of what had befallen them ought, at least to 
have deterred htm from exposing the rest of his Moresco subjects to the 
like calamities. 

But the sentiments of humanity in the ecclesiastics and court of Spain 
were overpowered by those of the most illiberal superstition. They con- 
sidered that inexpressible misery, which they themselves had brought on 
the Morescpes, as a signal of divine judgment against that unhappy people, 
which served to justify the cruelty which they had eiereised, and to prove 
that what they had done was acceptable in the sight of God. Far from feel- 
ing remorse or sorrow for what had happened, they ratber triumphed and 
exalted in it, and were confirmed in their resolution of expelling all the 
Morescoes in Spain without exception, and without thinking it incumbent on 
them to make provision for tbeir reception in any of those countries to 
which they were about to be conveyed. 

But before they proceeded to the expulsion of the Morescoes in Castile 
and other provinces, it was judged necessary to reduce to obedience all such 
of the Morescoes in Valentia, above mentioned, as had retired to the moun- 
tainous parts of that kingdom, with the resolution of standing on their de- 
fence. Their number, including men, women, and children, amounted 
nearly to thirty thousand. Having collected together a considerable quan- 
tity of provisions of all kinds, they had begun, while the viceroy was em- 
ployed in transporting their countrymen, to fortify themselves as well as 
they were able, and to block up the narrow passes, by which the Spaniards 
must approach. But, besides being utteriy destitute of military skill, they 
were extremely ill furnished both with arms and ammunition ; and the folly 
of their attempt quickly appeared in the feebleness of every effort which 
they made to repel the attacks of the enemy. The viceroy having sent 
against them the flower of the regular forces, under the command <rf Don 
Agustin Mescia,whohad acquired considerable military experience and re- 
nown in the wars of Flanders, a great part of them were compelled to sur- 
render, through the want of water, from which Mescia had found means to 
cut them off ; and soon aAer, the rest were beaten from their entrench- 
ments, and pot to flight 

In the pursuit no mercy was shewn, either to the aged or to the women 
and children, though rolling in the dust, and imploring mercy, by the savage 
conquerors. Upwards of three thousand perished %. The number of 
those who had surrendered was two and twenty thousand, who were all 
soon after transported to Africa, except the children under seven years of 
age, whom the soldiers were permitted to sell for slaves. The king de- 
creed, that, after a certain number of years, tbey should be set at liberty ; 

P FoDseoa, Gonulez, Davila, p. 146. 

% Fooseea^ p. 310.— From the ttjle of this author in this and many other passages, there 
is little ^imnd for douht, that with pleasure he would have acted the same bloody part which 
be describes. 

Fneron Siguiendo la Tittoria^ los neustros, mataodo sin excecion, quantos aloon^avan, viejos, 
mofos, grandes, pequennos, hombres. j mugeres, por mas que arrodilladoa eltoSi y ellas con 
los braf OS a biertos les pedian miserieordia, no mereciendola los que siempre utiarOD mat dfUn 
r-Fonaeea, 310. ^ w 
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but as many of them were seat to foreign countries, there is ground 
to saspect that the decree was not attended with the desired effect*. 

Another order of the king, which he published at this time, proved more 
effectual. Besides the Aforescoes who were killed or taken prisoners, a 
considerable number, distrustfill of the Spanish fkith, 6r prompted by an in* 
conquerable attachment to their native country, had dispersed themselves 
among the woods and rocks, where they hoped to elude the notice of the 
Spaniards. Philip put a price upon the heads of those unhappy men, and 
the soldiers were sent out to bunt for them, as for beasts of prey. Hardly 
any of them were able to escape Some of them chose rather to die of 
cold and hunger, than surrender themselves to the Spaniards : and at length 
their leader, who with his wife and children had concealed themselves ia 
the most inaccessible parts of the mountains, was taken and carried alive to 
Vaientia, where, after suffering much mockery and insult for having allowed 
himself to be elected king of the insurgents, he was, by a solemn sentence, 
condemned and put to death *. 

' The vleeihy and the archbishop of Vaientia differed widely in their (ffiinion with regard 
to the proper method of disposing of the children. The former represettted to the king, that 
all of them, who were under fifteen yearfl of age, might be safely permitted to remain in the 
hands of the Christians, to whom they had been sold hy the soldiers, as there would be no Ma- 
hometans in the kingdom by- whom they could be perverted firom embraeiog the prioeiples of 
the Christian faith. Besides, that as most of their parents and other relations had perisbed in 
the late insurrection, it would be less cruel to put them all to the sword, than to land so great a 
number of helpless young crentures on the coast of Barfa«ry. The archbishop, on the other 
hand, declared that, after a certain age no Moreseo eoald poMiUy be eooverted \ and that, if 
the fifforesco children, at fifteen, at twelve^ at ten, or even seven years-of age were suffered (o 
remain, the whole tdngdom 6[ Vaientia would again be peopled with MTahometans before the 
end of the 8eeon«t, or at most of the third generation. The king, deshtMis to gratify both the 
viceroy and the archbishop, but leaning more to the aide of the latter, gave his permission aa 
above-mentioned, for retaining only such of the children as w6re under iieven years of age. 

I In the appendix (B) the reader will find other interesting circumstances reladve to the 
condition of the Moreseoes in Spain, their erpidsion^ and subsequtnt fate, eoUeeted from sir 
Fraaeis GottlDgtoa's Letters fttsm Spafai, 1009 a&d 16ta 
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16M. J^OUT the end of the fifteeBth century^ the several kiDgdonn 
iUttWdoB of Spain formed one powerfiil monarchy, containing ahont twenty 
aecJoS millions of inhabitants. It was well cultivated, abounding in 
^^' flourishing manufactures, and was governed with equal vigour 
and prudence by the joint authority of Ferdinand and Isabella. These 
princes, agreeably to the natural progress of ambition, extended their 
united power, by the superiority of their policy and arms, in Eiirepei while 
the ipventive and daring genius of Columbus opened to their aspiring views 
an immense field of conquest by the discovery of a new world* An object 
so animating, by its novelty as well as grandeur, nourished those see& of 
ambition which had taken root in the court of Spain, and roused a spirit of 
enterprise among the people. A succession of bold leaders, followed by 
numerous adventurers, allured to their standatds'by the love of change, or 
the hope of plunder, united to the Spanish emfare almost the whole of 
those vast regions which extend from the Gulf of Mexico to die Streights 
of Magellan. 

The collected treasures of America, over which the cortes had not any 
control, enabled Charles V. to trampleoathe liberties of his own subjects^ 
and to threaten neighbouring states with universal dominion. The ambi- 
tion of the emperor descended, together with his immense resources, to 
his son, Philip II. and engaged him in projects beyond bis abilities. The 
monarch was governed by a lust of power, and the people were seized 
with a spirit of emigration. The energy of the nation was diverted from 
domestic industry, the true source of national wealth and grandeur, and 
turned to distant enterprises of colonization and of war. The monarchy 
became faint through the loss of its blood and treasure ; and the power, on 
which its vast ambition had been originally founded, was subverted. But 
ideas of uncontrolable dominion were by this time deeply impressed on 
the Austrian race ; and Philip III. with exhausted resources, and a feeble 
mind, ^ntly pursued the same ambitious plan that h^d been formed or 
adopted by hui predecessors On the Spanish throne, not more formidable 
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for their eztensire revebues than for the rigtlaDce, yigour, and jper- ^^^ 
severance of their nature. 

It is so natural for sovereign princes to exert every nerve to reclaim 
the obedience of revolted subjects, that the continuance of the vrar in the 
Netherlands, till the late truce, ought not, indeed, to be accounted anj 
proof of extraordinary ambition ; and the expulsion of the Morescoes, a 
people industrious in an indolent climate, seemed an act by which the Spa- 
nish crown voluntarily sought its own degradation. The ambitious schemes, 
however, of the court of Madrid, though better concealed, and apparently 
suspended, were not wholly abandoned. The aggrandizement of the 
house of Austria was ttill the first object in the councils of Spain. But 
her power corresponded not with her inclination ; and her pursuit of 
greatness was sullied by those machinations which aire the usual resources 
of impotent ambition, and which mark declining empire. 

The peace of Vervins restored the appearance, but did not establish 
the confidence, or friendship between two great and rival kingdoms. The 
court of Spain continued to encourage and support the enemies of the 
crown of Fraince ; and the French monarch, in return, encouraged and sup- 
ported the enemies of Spain. Thus the ancient antipathies of thesis 
neighbouring kingdoms were stiU kept alive by reciprocal inju- 
ries. But, while the intrigues of Philip were dark and trea- JSjJj^JjJ^ 
cherous, the hostilities of Henry were ennobled by the occa- the ecxms or 
sioDs on which they were exercised ; and the part which sound SfiliDf ^ 
policy required him to act, was consonant to the natural 
generoetty of his temper. This magnanimous prince, enraged at the re- 
peated injuries he had suffered from the ambition of the Spaniards, apprized 
•fttieir intrigues and influence with the discontented nobles of France, and 
alarmed at the dangers which threatened both his life and his crown, con- 
ceived a project of uniting different powers in a league against the en- 
•roachments of a nation which seemed still to aim at universal monarchy. 
His ultimate design, in the formation of such a confederacy, was to esta- 
blish among the nations of Europe a new system, and to fix a onttpte 
durable balance of power, by the exaltation of other states on the j^Heniy 
ruins of the house of Austria^ 

At this time religion was the most powerful band of union among men ; 
and, consequently, religious sympathies and antipathies were the great en- 
gines that governed the world. The Austrians gloried in patronizing the 

a See Sally's Memoin. The tobeme, wkSeh hti been ascribed to Heniy, of unitiDg all 
Ghriiteadom in one great repnUie, for the promotion ef general happinen, and the cttabUih- 
ment of general tranquillity, baa afibrded matter e£ great tpeeulatiOD and conieotnre. AK 
though it M imposaij^le to penetrate into the reeetscs of the minds of prinoet, ana that history 
ii more saeeessfaUy employed in tracing the consequences than in exploring the springs of 
•vents and aetbns % yet, in every design of so great a man as Henry IV. we are deeply inter- 
ssted, and it is wUb difficulty that we can refrain from indulging conjeetores concerning what- 
ever appears mysterious or doubtful in his conduct. 

The project ol" uniting the Christian powers into one general republicas it was not unworthy, 
so neither was it too great for the mind of Henry. It was the perfection and^ust comi^etion of 
bis plan. Nor is it improbable, that at certain times he amused bis fancy with the contempla- 
tion oiT so grand an objects But, on the other hand, it is almost certain that it was not the con- 
templation of this great end that first suggested the idea of the confederacy,. and first roused 
Ittffl to actiion.' A more natUnd or probable aeeoOnt of his oririnal motiyes, in his intended en- 
terprise, there cannot be given than what we have In Sully's Memoirs. ** Henry IV. recolleet- 
ing the intrigues of Spain, said, I see the people will never let me akme while it is in their powei* 
to dbtnrb me. And that the different jealousies of honour, of reputation, and of the interests 
of state, render all confidence and harmony between France and Spain impossible. Other 
(bandationa ofi security must be sought for than words. They will constrain me to do what 
I never intended. But 1 swear by God, that if I had once put my affau^ in order, and raised 
moaey and all necessary supplies,! will make theia repent tnat they haYe roused me to arms." 
▼si iii. p. 89. duodecimo^ Paris, 1663. 
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church of home. Heorj, fron the mott offent motives of policy, had 
'*^* changed the profession of hiB faith, and embraced the Catholic religioo, 
bat still poMessed and deserred the confidence of the protestants. The 
French monarch, of course, in a contest with the house of Austria, could 
depend on the good wishes of all, as he was assured of assistance from roost 
of the princes and states of the reformed religion. With England he en- 
tered into a league for the mutual defence of that kingdom and of France, 
The United Prorinces of the Low Countries, the protestant princes of 
Germany, the greater part of the impend towns, were ready to take an 
actiire part in his intended enterprise. And Denmark and Sweden, although, 
from their remote situations, they were not so nearly interested in his de- 
signs, if they should be involired in the flames of a general war, it was easy 
to foresee, would espouse the cause of their protestant brethren. 

But the Catholic powers were not in like manner disposed to favour the 
bouse of Austria. For neither was the yeneration for the ancicant equal 
to the zeal which appeared for the new doctrines and forms of worship ; 
nor were political motives wanting, which in certain Catholic governments 
counterbalanced those of religion. The princes and states of Italy, who 
generally looked up to Henry as their protector, fiiToared his views se- 
cretly. But the Venetians entered openly into a league offensive and 
defensive, with a monarch, through whose mediation they hai) been enabled 
to maintain the civil authority of the republic in opposition to the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the pope, and whom they regarded as a bulwark agauat the 
encroachments of the Spanish governors of Milan. The Swiss cantons too. 
Catholic as irell as protestant, either actuated by a dread of the power of 
Austria, or, as other historians affirm, induced by a promise of Franche 
Compt^, Ateace, and Tirol, embarked in this confederacy ^ Th« dnke of 
Savoy also, a Catholic prince, but who never professed an inordioite zesl 
for the Romish faith, Henry drew over to his side, by a promise of his 
eldest daughter in marriage to the prince of Piedmont, and by holding up 
to his amlHtion the sovereignty of Milan. That sovereignty the duke had 
in vain expected to receive in partage with Catherine, a daughter of Spain ; 
a mortification the more severe, £at the joint authority of the archduke 
Albert and the infanta Isabella governed the Austrian Netherlands. 

The hi^ esteem in which Henry held this new ally, appears ftom the 
terms on which he purchased his alliance. The general voice of admira*- 
tipn had bestowed on both these princes the title of Great ; and their 
respective talents and virtues, so formidable to each other when in a state 
of mutual hostility, inspired them now with reciprocal confidence* 

While Henry thus prepared to carry his intentions into execution, an 
event happened which, according to his usual good fortune,' gave him an 
opportunity of covering his real designs, under the veil xft redressing in* 
juries, and supporting the cause of justice. 

John WilHam, duke of Cleves and Jufiers, having' died without 
oi"cEJ!r chiWren, the right of succession to the sovereignty of those states 
andjuKets. was claimed by different princes. The most powei^l of these 
prepared to maintain their pretensions by arms. But the en^- 
ror Rhodolpbus 11. as well to support his own authority, as to prevent the 
calamities of war, summoned the several con^etitors to appear before 
him, to explain the nature of their particular claims, hi' the mean time, 
he sequestered the fiefs in dispute, the administration of which he bestowed 
on his brother Leopold, bishop of Strasbourg and Fassau. The adminis- 
trator, seising Juliers, levied troops, and began to extend his territories 

▼ Mezenij Abr^;e ChionolqsiqQi^ 16S9. 
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aroasd the city. Two of the competitors, 4he marquis of Brandetiberg ^^ 
and tbe count Palatine of Neiiburg, protectant princes, alarmed at the 
conduct of the emperor, agreed to make a fair partition of that sovereignty 
to which they soFerally made pretentions, until their differences should be 
terminated in an amicable manner by arbitration. 

Tbe count Palatine took the field with an army, and assembling the 
states of Cleyes and Juliers at Dusseldorp, engaged them to acknowledge 
bioiBelf and the elector of Brandenburg as the lawful hereditary sovereigns 
of Cleves, and all the other principalities that had been possessed by John 
William beyond the Rhine. Alarmed at these proceedings, the Catholic 
prJDces of the empire formed a league for the defence of the ancient faith* 
asd sent deputies to demand assistance from Madrid and from Rome. The 
priaces of Brandenburg and Neuburg, on the other hand, endeavoured to 
fortify themselves in the state, of which they had taken possession, by add- 
ing to the support they received from the princes of the evangelical union, 
the powerful aid of the king of France. The states of Cleves and Juliers 
annexed to the Austrian Netherlands, on which they bordered, would have 
extended the dooainions of Spain beyond the Rhine, and bridled the power 
of the Seren United Provinces. It was not therefore with difficulty that 
the Protestant princes prevailed on Henry to espouse their cause. To the 
prince of Anhalt, whom they had sent to Paris, he readily replied, and in 
the most obliging manner, that he would not only assist them with all his 
strength, but would himself march for their protection at the head of his 
anny. This army consisted of thirty thousand foot, and six thousand horse, 
a great proportion of which troops were veterans, commanded by 
officers formed for war under his own standard. He had a train of 
artillery superior to any that -had ever before been brought into the field, 
and provided with ammunition for sixty thousand round of shott. And so 
great and judicious had been the ceconomy of Henry, that be possessed 
treasures sufficient to keep on foot so great a military force for ten years, 
without the least oppression or injury to his subjects ^. Besides this, there 
was an army in Dauphiny, of twelve thousand foot and two thousand horse^ 
under the command of the mareschal Lesdiguieres, ready to join the duke 
of Savoy in an attack upon the Spanish dominions in Lombardy. Europe 
had not seen military preparations so great, or known a juncture apparently 
so big with revolution. The wealth of Venice, the valour of the Swiss, 
the impetuosity of the Savoyards, the juvenile ardour of the United Pro- 
vinces, theactive zeal of the Protestant princes and states of Germany, the 
disciplined bravery of France, the good wishes of- all who professed the 
reformed religion ; these, in the hands of a warlike and political prince, 
formed an engine fitted to subvert kingdoms, and to change the face of the 
world. The force of the means he possessed, and the grandeur of the end 
he had in view, were a source of dilight to the martial and sanguioe dis* 
position of Henry. Sometimes he would take pleasure in reviewing his 
troops : at others, in trying the arms he designed to wear in the day of 
hattle. He slept but little, was constantly in motion, and conversed much 
with the ministers and officers in whom he most confided. He was impati- 
ent to exchange the luxury of a palace for the dangers and hardships of the 
field, and eager to retaliate on the marquis of Spinola, the advantages 
that had been gained over himself by the duke of Parma. He had already 
strengthened the garrisons in his frontier towns, and his troops began to file 
oS in separate divisions towards the general rendezvous in Champagne. 

^ Bake of Rohan's DIscoarse on the Death of Henry the Great. Memoires de Sulli. 
M^zerav. 
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He acqaainted the aivhdiike Albert at Bnissek of his iDteoded march 
^^^ tbroQgh part of his territories, and desired to be iofomied whether be 
shoald be receired as an enemy or as a frieod. Nothing detained him in 
Paris but a desire to be present at the coronation of Mary de Medicia, his 
queen, whom he had appointed during his absence regent of France. 

The house of Austria, against which this gathering storm was directed, 
beheld it with astonishing indifference. The emperor Rhodolphus, more 
intent on observing the motions of the heavenly bodies than on watching 
the movements of his enemies, indulged a natural love of science, the only 
passion that is able to extinguish the pride of power in the breasts of 
princes, lie bad given up, with little reluctance, to his brother Matthias, 
the government of Hungary, Moravia, and Austria, and soon after he also 
resigned that of Bohemia. With the title of emperor, he lived a private 
man. It is matter of greater wonder that the kii^ of Spain, in whom the 
passion of religion did not eradicate all the seeds of ambition, appeared un- 
concerned at the warlike preparations of an inveterate enemy. Whether 
the ministers of Spain trusted to the success of those plots they had formed 
against Henry in his own palace ; or that, with the superstitious credulity 
of the age in which they lived, they confided in the completion of those 
predictions that about this time were so frequent in the mouths of catho- 
lies concerning the sudden death of the king of France ' ; or that they 
weakly imagined this monarch had no other object in view than the ex- 
paWion of Leopold from the states of Juliers ; or from whatever secret 
cause, it is certain, that amidst a general and anxious suspence, the court 
of Madrid discovered not any ^symptoms of alarm. The world, struck 
with the mighty preparations of France, wondered at the serenity of Spain, 
when an event happened which proved how much human affairs are go- 
verned by causes beyond the reach of princes ; which frustrated the well 
laid designs of the great Henry, and supplied the want of vigilance and 
wisdom in the councils of Philip. 

On the eve of the day fixed for the coronation of Mary de 
Dcftth of, Medicis, Henry IV. was going in his coach to the arsenal, to con- 
of^mnee! vofse according to his custom, with the duke of Sully, snperin- 
tendant of the finances, and grand-master of the artillery, when 
he recived two stabs with a knife, one of which pierced through the creat 
canal which convevs the blood from the heart to the other parts of the 
body. The king fell down on the duke of Epemon, who was on one 
side of him, and in whose ear he was whispering when be received the 
first wound. This parricide was committed by Francis Ravaillac, a native 
and schoolmaster of Angouleme, on the 14th day of May, 1610. The 
ministers of France conceiving that this execrable deed might have been 
the effect of some secret conspiracy, put Ravaillac to the torture^ not only 

X This eoDJeetare may appear, at first sight, to oertaio readers, wholly ahsord and groand- 
lets. Nevertheless it will not seem altogether extravagant, if we reflect on the power of 
universally leeeived prejudiees on even the strongest minds. 

Ahoat this time, and even long after it the seienoe of jodieial aaCrologj was stndiedhj philo- 
sophers of the highest repatation with great gravity, and, as they firmly believed, with great 
soceess. There is in the nnivenity of Petersbui|^ a very able mathematician, who is mak- 
ing great progress in jndieial astrologv at this very day. It is eertain that the duke of Lerma 
was a firm believer in the dootrines of this seienee. See Aneedotes da Ministere dn Conkpte doe 
d'Olivarez. 

Men of sense, of the present times, struck with that mixture of genius and extravagance 
which distinguishes the writim of antiauity, are at a loss how to reconcile so much reason 
with such wtid excursions of fancy | and suspect that many of the opinions delivered in those 
writings were not real, but popubr and affected. There is not a doubt but posterity will enter- 
tain similar doubts concerning some of the doctrines of the seventeenth and even eighteenth 
century. Men are ever changmg their opinions, yet ever wondQriag that the world did af$ 
always think as they do now. 
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as a pnnisfainent dae to bis crime, but as a means of discovering 'his 
abettors and accomplices. Bat that miserable fanatic hs^d no accom- ^ 
plices ; and bis only abettors were tbe priests of the catholic superstition, 
whose writings and discourses bad fully persuaded him, that by murdering 
the protector of the protestants, and the enemy of the pope, he would save 
his own soul from perdition, and obtain, as a reward, eternal life. 
The tragical end of Henry filled one half of Europe with ex- 
ultation, and the other with horror. The house of Austria re- ^^^^^ 
joiced at the destruction of a formidable enemy ; and the vo- of uea^. 
taries of -that religion which they patronized, applauded the pious 
zeal of Ravaillac, which they compared t6 whatever is most heroic in the 
lives or deaths of saints, martyrs^ and confessors. But a general cooster* 
Dation seized not only the Hugonots of France, but every state professing 
the reformed religion. The wifole protestant world deplored the untimely 
iateof the patron of religious toleration: and nations differing in matters 
of religion, united in bewailing the loss of the illustrious guardian of the 
liberties of £urope. They indulged the melancholy recollection of bis 
amiable and heroic virtues ; bis compassion, to which, on different oc- 
casions, be had sacrificed his ambition ; the boldness and vigour of bis 
genius, which, disdaining the windings of sybtlety and refinement, pursued 
the paths that led directly to success ; bis courage, which never forsook 
him in the most depressing circumstances ; bis bravery in the field, which 
by a powerful contagion inspired throughput bis whole army irresistible in- 
trepidity ; bis patience under. hardships, and .affability in every fortune, 
which so gained on the hearts of his soldiers, that they served him not only 
with the loyalty of subjects, but the affection of friends. But the celebrat- 
ed Benjamin, duke of Rohan, not contented, with mingling his own with the 
groans of nations, found a melancholy satisfaction in pouring forth the sen- 
timents of bis heart in a pathetic composition, and transmitting to posterity 
a memorial of his devotion to bis beloved sovereign. This elegy, written 
in a strain of passion which notbing4:ould have iniipired but the deepest sor- 
row, is a lively picture of the grief and consternation which followed the 
death of Henry, and exhibits a conspicuous proof of that ascendant 
which he had acquired over the greatest minds r.' 

y I deplore, laya Rohan, among other ezprenions of extreme and vehement grief, I deplore 
io the loss of our inviiicible king that of France, and from the bottom of my soul grieve at 
the manner of his death. Our own experience will soon inform as how fit a subject he it for 
oar tears ; the people are alarmed and filled wHh nrelanaboljr presages of future oalamitiea ; 
the towns, are guanled as if they ezpeeted a siege ; the nobility seek their safety amongst 
the most eminent of their own order, whose factions rather tht*eaten them with danger, than 
console them with any hopes of safety. Together with the loss of his person, I bewail that 
of his courtesy and affUbiltty, his sweet and obliging conversacion, the honour be did me, the 
sdmittance he deigned to grant me even to his most private recesses, oblige me not onl^ to 
mourn for him, but even not to love myself in those places where the sight pf my good pnnce 
once afforded me such infinite happiness^ I regret the disappointment of the most noble and 
heroic enterprise that was ever yet conceived, ft is not credible that a military force of thirty 
thousand foot, six thousand horse, a train of artillery of sixty guns, and ammunition for stxty 
thousand round of shot, besides the army then in Dauphiny, should be destined for the siege 
of Juliers, which was si;>ce undertaken with eight thousand foot, and one thousand horse. 
Have I not good reason to lament the loss of sush an opportunity of proving my courage, xeal» 
and fidelity to my king ? One push of a pike given in his presence, would have been a greater 
satisfaction to me, than 1 should have now in obtaining a victory. Much more should I have 
valued the least praise in that art of which he was the greatest raasterof his time, than the ap|>ro- 
bation and applause of all other captains now alive. I grieve at the manner of his deplorable 
death ; a prince composed of sweetness and clemency ; who never condemned an innocent 
person to death j whose victories were never stained with blood ; who haTing once redairoed 
his enemies to their duty, cherished them as friends, and loaded them with favours. Who 
that ever lived under this most august prince, as 1 have done, can take pleasure in these pre- 
sent times > I will therefore divide ray life into two parts, and call that part of it 1 have already 






1>assed, Aa/^, since it was employed in the service of Henry the Great » and that which n 
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After the death of Henry » his ilriencU and allies had reason to appre- 
^^^' hend that the Tindictive. passions of the house of Austria would he height- 
eaed and inflamed hj the hope of gratification. The Italian states especially, 
OTer-awed by the power of Philip in Naples and in Lombardy, trembled lest 
the Spanish arms should over-ran all Italy. But Charles Emanuel, duke of 
Savoy, whose noble mind was inspired with the pride rather than the de- 
spondency of grief, endeavoured to rally the broken forces of the le^ae, 
and to unite them once more into a compact and formidable body. 

The house of Savoy one of the most illustrious in Europe on 
^f*£%k recount of its antiquity, is more nobly distinguished for wis- 
of sav«f. dom of policy, and valour of arms. Environed by the dominions 
. of the empire, France and Spain, the princes of Savoy are nnder 
a constant necessity of watching the balance of power among their ambi- 
tious neighbours, and of penetrating early into their designs, that, by af- 
fording timely support to the weaker against the stronger party v they may 
be enabled to preserve their own independence. And, if Providence has 
placed this family in a situation in which it is necessary to guard against the 
encroachments of superior power ; the nature of their country^ bold, 
abrupt, and sublime, inspires that confidence which is necessary effectually 
to resist them. The fastnesses and narrow defiles of the Alps, together 
with a hardy race of men inhabiting a mountainous and snowy region, en- 
courage the dukes, of Savoy boldly to enter on war, whenever the com- 
plexion of the .times demonstrates its expedieace. Thus natural have con- 
spired with moral causes to form that illustrious character which the race 
of Savoy has justly obtained in the world. 

Charles Emanuel did not disgrace, but, on the contrary, added 
^fS^^ lustre to the dignity of his birth. Nature, which had formed this 
finumei^ pdnce of a weakly constitution of body, adorned his soul with a 
splendid variety of talents and virtues ; and these the parental 
care of Philibert, renowQed for his victory over the French at St. Qjaintin, 
exalted and matured by a learned and liberal, education. The writin|^ of 
antiquity, so full of heroic actions and rapid conquests, nourished the natu- 
ral ardour of bis jnind, and inspired an emulation of the ancient heroes of 
Italy. Together with that intrepidity of spirit which delights in pursuing 
great designs, he possessed in an eminent degree those qualities which are 
requisite in order to carry them into execution ; political conduct, and mili- 
tary prowess. His courage was not of that calm and equal kind which is 
connected with firmness of nerves, and which characterises the warriors of 
the North. But, being derived from that vigour of imagination, and sensi- 
bility of frame peculiar to southern climates, it was ardent and impetuous. 
His genius also, like that of the warmer climates, was fertile even to ex- 
cess, and pr<)ne to subtlety and refinement. From a temper so sanguine, 
and an imagination so luxuriant, he derived an elasticity of spirit that rose 
under misfortunes, whence, though sometimes defeated, and oAen disap- 
pointed, he was never discouraged. His resources were endless : for 
there could not be a conjuncture in which the superiority of his genius 

^?**i^ ^™®' «n/«*'««a<«, and spend it in lamentations, tears, sighs, and eompkunts : and out 
« *5f "°»l?JJ' ^Woh I ofwn to his meBiorjr, I will detote the remainder of my days (the 
bofi^om 4rf God being preserved entire) to the service of France, because it was his king- 
dom ; to the king, because he is his son ; and to the ^aeen, beoaase she was once his dear 
companion and spouse. 

Sir Framsis Gottiagton, in a letter to the lord treasarer Salisbury, dated atiMadrid the 16th 
®L *^' ?6tO, saya, « the constable, in name of his king, this day visited, the Freneh ambas- 
«ador, with whom 1 have also been, since the arrival of the French king's death and I do 
assure your lordship, that though the cause be strange and great, in my poor judgment he dis- 
•ovew nam paiBKia than becomes a wise man | his tears and exclamations are more than cair 
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could not find some farottrable opporttioily of practifing en tbe pafi- 
sioDs, and managing the hopes, and fears, and follies of men. So 
various were his stratagems of policy and of war, that the most p6natrat« 
ing of his cotemporaries professed themselves unable to fdrm any probable 
conjecture concerning his designs. Something, however, of the vast and 
unbounded characterised his conduct, the ardour of his inventive genius, 
engaging htm not unfrequently in projects beyond his utmost power to accom- 
phsh Nor were the powers of his capacious mind wholly absorbed in 
schemes of ambition. Whatever was elegant or great touched his soul, 
and he was prone to the plea8>ures of sodety and love. He was a frieoid to 
men of letters, a patron of all the arts; an enthusiastic admirer and bounti- 
iui re warder of merit of every kind. And the greatness of his mind wai 
so happily tempered with benignity and grace, that the engaging affability 
of his noble deportment alleviated in the breasts of his subjects tbe hard* 
ships which they suffered through his restless ambition* On the whole, it 
is difficult to conceive that qualities so opposite should co-exist in the same 
person : so great boldness with such deep design ; such loftiness of spirit, 
with such sweetness of demeanour ^ such ardour of mind with so much 
subtlety, and such profound dissimulation *. 

This prince, who had opened his mind to the greatest designs, and whose 
natural ambition had been encouraged and fortified by confidence in Henry, 
did not abandon them after he was deprived by death of so great an 
ally. His penetrating eye had discovered the languid state of the Spaniak 
monarchy, and he entertained a contempt for the counsels by which it 
was now governed*. He did not, therefore, yet despair of being able 
to extend bis dominion over that fair territory which bad awak- 
ed hi84 amltttion. Should he be able to reunite the scattered ^J^ ^. 
forces of the league, success would be certain : even if France deavonnto 
should remain neutral, he hoped to maintain a contest with i!^i!^^^ 
^e Catholic king^ both with glory and with advantage. He there- |^^^ 
fore endeavoured to revive a powerful combination against the Aiutria. 
house of Austria, w'hose power he represented as excessive and 
dangerous. He attemptied to establish an alliance with France, by obtain- 
ing from the new regency a confirmation of the promise that had been 
made by Henry of giving his eldest daughter in marriage to the prince of 
Piedmont. But^ afbr the deatb of the French monarch, all the maxims 
of his policy were subverted, and the schemes he had projected abandon- 
ed. The pariiament of Paris^ intimidated by the menaces of the duke of 
Eperoon, who commanded the regiment of guards, committed an involun- 
tary act of usurpation ^, by deciaring Mary de Medicis sole regent of France 
during the minoritv of h^r son, an infant in the ninth year of his age. This 
queen, uniting in her character the refinement of an Italian with 
the feeblenesa of a woman, and the superstition of a good catholic, ^SSS^S^ 
was governed by maxims directly contrary to those which had Medicit, 
been adopted by the manly and liberal genius of Henry. She nmof^ 
sought to establish her authority by exciting jealousies among ^"n«e» 
those who wished to subvert it ; and armed her enemies against 

^ lathis angular character there » not a trait nniupported by the testimony of eotemporary 
luBtorians, who all of them mention this prince with an admti*ation which cool^ not have be«A 
exeited but by the most amazing talents. See Helium Sabaudicum, &c. Alfonso Losciu ; 
Batistia Natd ; Siri Memoire recondite } Le Meroure Francois, Histoir/e de la Be^ence de 
^larie dje Medicis, &c &o. 

» Batt Nani, lib. i. Siri Memorie recondite, torn. iii. p. 1242. 

b The right of electing a regent had hitherto belonged to tbe genial estates 9f the kiag- 
dom. 
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^^^^ herself by eoncessions intended to conciliate their fitrour. She had 
obtained the regency without opposition, but not without envy. The 
princes of the blood, highly offended at the advancement of a stranger, 
though a queen of France, to a dignity to which they themselves made 
pretensions, retired from court, and were followed by their numerous ad- 
herents. It was the policy of Mary to raise up, in opposition to her domes- 
tic enemies, a faction among the rest of the nobility, and to acquire friends 
by a profusion of pensions, offices, and governments. The treasures which 
the late king had amassed in order to overawe his enemies, she 'employed 
in soothing resentment, and allaying discontent. AH the assiduities, and in- 
treaties, and remonstrances of Charles Emanuel, to a princess whose con- 
duct was directed by these principles, were fruitless. Far from joining a 
confederacy against the house of Austria, she hearkened with pleasure to 
a proposal, that had been rejected by the late king, of a double marriage 
between the dauphin of France and the eldest infanta, and of the prince of 
Spain with Elizabeth, the eldest daughter: of France. This project was 
£rst suggested to the court of Madrid by thfe pope, who believed that, by 
means of these intermarriages, the house of Austria would acquire such an 
influence in the councils of France, as would in the end exterminate that 
heresy which had so obstinately resisted all other efforts. 

Immediately after the death of Henry, the court of Madrid having first 
discharged the duties of decorum by going into mourning, andhy the strong- 
est professions of condolence *», renewed to the regent-queen the proposition 
of that double alliance which had met with her fondest approbation, before 
that tragical event which led to the power with which she was now invested. 
That event did not produce any change in the inclinations of Mary towards 
an union with Spain ; on the contrary, if that union appeared formeriy de- 
sirable, it now seemed necessary, in order to support her authority, in so 
much danger of being overturned by the turbulence of faction. 

In the month of April, 1 61 1 , the king of Spain and the queen- 
Pro^ rf in. ''®g«9* o^ France formally expressed their consent to the inter- 
2tw«?1? ^^'"'^^g^s of their sons and daughters by their respective am- 
rojShtamuiet ^ssadorsw On this occasion they also entered into a defensive 
SpS?."* "^ league, engaging to give each other mutual aid, in case of either 
intestine commotions or foreign invasion. The Spaniards ^en- 
deavoured to improve and consolidate this union, by engaging the French 
in a league offensive as well as defensive ; but to this the queen, whose ut- 
most ambition was to maintain, not to extend h<jr power, refused, in positive 
terms, to consent*. 

Thus not only was the bouse of Austria delivered from the attacks of 
that confederacy which had been formed against her, but she acquired an 
accession of strength by an ascendant in the counsels of that kingdom which 
so lately appeared her most formidable enemy. In vain did Charlea Ema- 
nuel, seconded by the importuniUes of the poped, solicit the Venetians to 
jom m an offensive and defensive league against the ambitious Spaniards. 

.n'^hu «^i7"**'* CottingtoD writct to the lord-treatarer Salisbuiy, that the king of Spttin and 
Jnn.t« ciil^r'V Tu^^J^^ grandees abiding in his court, on hearing the tidings of tke unfor- 
^^^Jh^Jy ^^ ^^^^ k'ng' P"t on mourning apparel. But notwithstanding those out- 
^J%!^i^ ^JT' ^^ *^"'"®" ^'" ^^''^ship that these tidings were In general ?eceived by 
TKi. EJ^ilS, ^"^Jf.^^^f most immodest and immoderate joy that U possible to be coneeived. 
kinl J^^ fk '"^J^fcnt joy, he wys, appeared chiefly among the common people. The 
3r^ the comedians to leave Madrid. « The religious rain in their pulpits says Cot- 
S^fnJ S?^ P?'"* '"'i*' ^"^^ *°^ ^^^ ordinary sort of courtiers discourse of it as a miraculous 

v^»l ?nS*.k ?1'^'' '?*^*' V?"^ t *" •^^'^^^ °^ P«°P>« ^^^ '* this kind of apprehension : 
^ . Q- ^li ** that his majesty himself was for some hours very much troubled.'^ 

DerSSi>;i'SJi iTi "• P* *^^ ^' ^* "» ^^^^^ de Marie de Medieia. Histoire de*. 
uenucret TrouWe. en Fraaee. Malingrc. d Winwood'a Mem«ra, toI. iii» 
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The conduct of France determined that of Venice. The senate having 
learned the designs of Mary de Medicis, replied to the duke of Savoy, " '' 
that it was indeed the interest of all the sovereign powers of Italy to maintain 
a good correspondence among themselves, and to provide for the common 
safety ; but it was to b^ feared, they added, that snch a league as^ had been 
proposed by his highness would serve only to excite the jealousy of Spain^ 
a nation which, of all others, had th"^ strongest motives to cultivate peace 
with all her neighbours. To his holiness, whom they suspected of a ver- 
satility of character, which might soon lead hitn to relapse into the views of 
that court, against which he now declaimed, they answered, that they could 
not be persuaded that his apprehensions concerning the views of Spain were 
well founded. But Charles Emanuel, not discouraged by the defection of 
both Francd and Venice, pursued a thousand schemes, and extended his 
intrigues all over Europe. He held a close correspondence with the dis- 
contented lords in France. He inflamed the jealousy and the resentment 
of the protestant princes of Germany. He proposed to king James' a mar- 
riage of the prince of Wales with the princess of Savoy, and of the prince 
of Piedmont with a daughter of England. The mysterious character of 
Charles, in the opinion of some writers, renders it doubtful whether he be- 
lieved he should, or desired he might, succeed in this project ; and whether 
it was not his only object, by exciting a jealousy among the great eatholic 
powers, of his connexion wifib a protestant prince^ to dissolve the treaty of 
the double alliance between France and Spain, and to obtain the eldest 
daughter of one of these crowns in marriage to the prince of Piedmont e- 
Whatever were his views, they were frustrated by the mean vanity of the 
English monarch, who concealed not from the world his opinion that any 
alliance, below that of a great king, was entirely unworthy of the heir ap- 
parent to the crown of England. 

In the mean timie, the Spanish troops that were on foot in the Milanese, 
those of Savoy in Piedmont, and the French army, under Lesdiguieres, in 
Dauphiny , were subjects of various jealousies and apprehensions. The 
Spaniards seemed ready to pour into Piedmont, and the Savoyards threaten- 
ed an incursion into Milan ; while an army, commanded by a protestant ge« 
neral, excited an uneasiness In the queen- regent herself, as well as other 
catholic princes.^ 

In this situation of affairs, the pope interceded with Mary de Medicis to 
disband the troops in Dauphiny, and importuned the king of Spain and the 
dnke of Savoy to dismiss those troops which were a source of so much 
anxiety and dread to France as well as to Italy. The influence of his ho- 
liness easily prevailed on the queen to disband an army, commanded by a 
generatin whose fidelity she did not repose entire confidence, but did not 

e The coojeetores of thete writers, vhieh mark ao stroDgly the general opinion that was 
entertained of the duke of Savoy, appe$r. rather refined. 1 find in Chamherlayne's Letters^ 
among Dr« Birch's CoUeetion in the Briti&h Museam, that ^he duke, on this occasion, shewed 
every mark of sincerity and earnestness. To the English ambassador at Turin, he -was highly 
manificent He consulted the temper of the English monarch, by sending, as bis ambassador 
to the court of London, a person who concealed the most profound penetrjsttion under the 
mask of dissipation, mirth, and pleasantly.' " Fabritio, says ChamberlaTne, in his Letters^ 
anno 16 12, spends his time merrilv with tlieking, and is never from him.''— ^' The Savoyard 
ambassador, says he again, gives himself buono tempo^ notwithstanding that the match grows 
eold, and frequents good company." — King James, aS it is well known, had a passion for liunt- 
ing, and delighted in a collection of wild beasts. The duke of Savoy, who knew this, as a mark 
of attention to his majes^, sent him a present of an ounce and a leopard. The animals were 
fetched from London to Theebald's, where the king resided. The leopard had almost com- 
mitted an unpardonable fault, for he fixed on a red deer's calf, nursed op at Theobald's by a 
woman entertained for the purpose, and much ado there Was to save the poor suckling. These 
circumstances, however trifling, are proofs that the duke of Savoy had studied the disposition 
of James, and that he wished to gain his affections. 
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^^^^ operate so quickly od the miDds of Philip and Charlet Emanuel. The 
former insisted that the duke of Savoy should lay down his arms first, 
and make satisfaction for his engagement with the late king of France. The 
latter alledged, on the contrary, that the weaker party ought to stand upon 
his guard when he seemed to be threatened by a more powerfal neighbour t. 

The satisfaction which Philip demanded of the duke of Savoy was, that 
he should ask pardon for his secret treaty with France to the prejudice of 
the crown of Spain ; and that he should send one of his sons to Madrid, to 
remiain there as a pledge of his father's fidelity. 

Charles £manuel, deserted by all the world, was under a ne- 
SS^^%i^ cessity of complying with these mortifying conditions. Prince 
•dto oMke Philibert, of Savoy, set out from Turin to Madrid on horseback ; 
lotheld^ and, while be pursued this long and tedious journey, he had a 
•c^^spAu*. foretaste of those severe mortifications which he was to expe- 
rience after it should be accomplished ; for he received not, in any of the 
Spanish towns through which he passed, the least mark of attention or re- 
spect from the king his uncle. Philip, however, received his nephew, at 
the first interview, with a decent civility : not a word, indeed, was said of 
the duke, but the kindest enquiries were made concerning the princes and 
princesses of Savoy. But the second audience was not so agreeable to this 
stranger : he was now to make satisfaction to the king of Spain in name of 
the duke of Savoy. The prince, accordingly, had framed an address to his 
Catholic majesty, sufficient, as he imagined, to satisfy the pride of Spain on 
the one hand, but on the other, such as was not unworthy the independent 
dignity of the duke bis father. This address he delivered with a noble 
grace, and with all those demonstrations of respect which can have place in 
an intercourse between sovereign princes. With this appearance of his 
nephew, the mild temper of the king was inclined to be contented ; but in 
the air and manner of Philibert, as well as in the sentiments he expressed, 
there appeared to the Spanish ministers something not sufficiently humble 
and submissive ; wherefore they drew up a new form of submission, breath- 
ing the supplications of a subject prostrate before his offended sovereign. 
The prince, yielding to necessity, rehearsed these haughty dictates with in- 
dignant reluctance. 

Philip now ordered his troops to withdraw from the Milanese ; but 
Charles Emanuel, provoked even to madness at the indignities with which 
the court of Madrid had insulted him in the person of his son, refused to 
disband his army in Piedmont. He threatened to disavow the submission 
that had been made in his name to the king of Spain, against whom he de- 
claimed with indignation and rage ; and, by various movements, indicated 
an intention of revenging his cause either on that monarch, or his new ally, 
the queen-regent of France. These confederates he attempted by various 
arts to divide ; but all his efforts were fruitless ; and the united authority 
of the pope, Philip III. and Mary de Medicis, compelled him at last to laj 
down his arms ^. 

The stonn that threatened the house of Austria being thus finally dis- 
pelled by its authority rather than power, Spain, pursuing the same pacific 
system, studied to maintain her dignity by tli^e arts of policy, not the terrors 
concnetf f ^^ ^^^* In the month of August, 1612, the duke of Paatraaa 
marriJifrvbe. was sent to PaHs, to conclude and confirm a matrimonial con* 
teSairi^ tract between Elizabeth of France an^ the prince of Spain ; 
pniMe «r and, about the same time the duke of Mayne arrived in Madrid, 
''**^ ' in order to settle and ratify a treaty of marriage between young 

f Sirl Memorie recoDdite^ torn. ii. p. 335, 

sHistory d the Rdgn of L^ewis Xllt by LevaMor, vol. i. aoao 1611. 
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I^ewis and the idfanta Anne* The two princesses renounced, every 
right of succession to any of the states of their native kingdoms ; ^*'** 
and their dowries were equal, being each five hundred thousand crowns. 
But these contracts were not performed till an interval had elapsed of 
more than three years \ 

Cotemporary writers relate, with a minute circumstantiality, the festi- 
vity and magnificence that was displayed by the courts of France and Spain 
CD occasion of these intermarriages, and describe, with equal exactness 
the ceremonies that constituted and accompanied them. They obseirve 
with a sort of satisfactioQ, that the year 1612, in which the parties were 
mutually betrothed, was jilstly styled the year of magnificence. For this 
year, also, Matthias II. being raised to the imperial throne in the stead of 
his deceased brother, Rbodolphus, all Germany, as well as France and 
Spain, resounded with the voice of gladness and exultation i. So naturally 
do men sympathise with the great, and so sincere is their joy at their pros- 
perity ! This disposition sufficiently accounts for those copious details of 
anecdotes, circumstances, and facts, which we find in the journalists of 
those times ; but would not apologize for a recital of them in a narrative 
addressed to another age. Such particulars, however, as serve to paint 
characters and manners, are interesting at all times^ and therefore ought 
not to be wholly omitted. 

When the duke of Mayenne took leave of the court of Madrid, before 
bis return to Paris, he . entreated the infanta to honour him with some 
commission to the king his master. " TeH him, said the infanta, that I am 
very impatient to see him." This answer of the princess overwhelmed 
her governess, the countess of Altamira, with shame and confusion. *' Ah 
madam, cried this lady^ what will the king of France think when the duke 
shall report to him that you have so great a passion for marriage ?" ** You 
have taught me, replied the infanta, with great liveliness, that one must al- 
ways speak the truth." After this frank declaration on the part of Anne 
Lewis could do no less in return than express, in like manner, an impatience 
to see and to receive his bride. Accordingly, as soon as he was informed 
that the infanta had arrived in Francek, he sent a letter to her, by his fa« 
vourite Luynes, fraught with expressions of respect and of love. The '^*^ 
queen-regent also wrote an affectionate letter to her daughter-in-law. Anne 
replied to the young monarch^ address, in a manner that could not offend 
the delicacy of even the countess of Altamira. Having first expressed 
great satisfaction in the accounts she l>ad, received of his majesty's health, 
she professed a desire of arriving at a place where she might have an op- 
portunity of serving the queen, her mother, and where she would be free . 
from the languor of her present solitude K 

The Arabian conquerors of Spain had introduced into that kingdom an 
hospitalityf generosity, and refinement, unknown before in the ^^^ gaiiantr 
West "». The court of Cordova was the most elegant and po- and honour of 
lite in the world ; and thither generous spirits resorted from all timi MMonied' 
parts of Europe. Together with the mechanical, the Saracen^ ^^'' 

h Ilistoire de Louis XIIl. durant la Regence de la Reine Marie de Mediciy. Malingre. ' 

i Hist, da Regne de Louis XIII. et de principaax BTenemena arrirez pendant ce Regne dans 
(oas les Pais du Monde. Historia de Don Felippe IV. per Don Gonoalo de Ce^pedea, libro i. 
capltulo 2. Memoires de la Regence de Marie de Medicis. Mercure Francoia, 1612. 

kThia did not come to pass until the month of November, 1615. 

I Hist, da Regne de Louis XIU. 
•*Sennor, ' 

** Macho roe heholgado con Luynes con las buenas, nuevas, «|ue me ha dado de la aalud 
de y. M, youengo con eila, et mu^ desseosa de llegar donde paeda serrir a my madre. Yansi 
me doy maoha Priessa a caminar por ia sotedod que me haze y bezar a V. M. la maho a quien 
dios garde come deaseo. Beza los manos a V. M. Anna." 

m A Tery amusing as well as philosophical account of the causes that formed this national 
ohai*acter, is given by Mr. Richardson^ in his Dissertation on the Languages, Literatnra, and 
MaoscM of Ej^'sfcru Nations. 
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caltivated the liberal arts ; and while an external mag;nificence ap- 
i5tt-i5. pgj^j.^^ jjj ^i^gif baildings, furniture, and dress, their poetry and naru- 
«ic, consecrated to beroism and love, displayed an inward generosity and ele- 
gance of mind still more nobU and affecting. Hence the Spanish nation 
possessed a taste for grandeur, a generosity of disposition, and a delicacy 
of sentiment, which in the period under review were ttoequalled, and 
which have not yet been exceeded in any other nation. Accordingly in 
that competition of courtesy and gallantry, which arose on occasion of the 
intermarriages, the Spaniards far outshone the French. Not only did they 
exhibit greater splendour in their equipages, processions, and shews, but 
a more delicate taste and a higher style appeared in their manners. The 
munifleence of the grandees to the princess of Spain and the ladies of her court, 
to the young queen of France and her attendants land also to thequeen regent, 
was unbounded. The French ambassador, in his way to Madrid, received 
a flumi^tuous entertainment at the mansioi> of the prime minister of Spain* 
This entertainment was so cdntriv^d that it appeared to have been given, 
not by the duke, but at the expense of the inhabitants of the town of Lerma, 
transported with joy at the presence of a stranger so honourably distin- 
guished. In Burgos, Segovia, Madrid, and^tther towns in Spain, in which 
the prince had occasion to appear, the citizens celebrated his nuptials with 
fire-works, illuminations, triumphal arches, balls, roasquei-ades, musical and 
dramatical performances, and other ingenious diversions ^. 

At this time, there did not appear in the Spanish dominiooii any symptoms 
of declining trade or exhausted wealth. The face! of the whole empire was 
gay and magnificent. But so expensive a display of loyalty was not ap- 
proved by the duke of Ossuna, viceroy of Naples, a man^of wit, whim, and 
fancy, and in every respect himself the most extravagant person subject to 
the crown of Spain* • The men of rank in Sicily a, with a strange mixture 
of obsequiousness and vanity, presented a petition^to Ossuna, humbly pray- 
'ing that they might be permitted to solemnize the publication of the double 
marriages as well as the other subjects of the empire. • They proposed, at 
the same time, Co levy a tax upon themselves for this purpose. The duke 
greatly applauded this design, which he encouraged, by contributing him- 
self tO' its execution with equal frankness and liberality ; but after the 
money of the Sicilians was all put into one bank, the viceroy, in the pleni- 
tude of his power, gave orders that not one mara?edie should be wasted in 
idle pomp and show ; but that it should be distributed among certain poor 
virgins of honorable descent ; adding withal, that in his opinion, the money 
would be better employed in the multiplication, than in the solemnization of 
mairiages. The subsequent conduct of this singular person will recall this 
anecdote to the mind of the reader, and incline him perhapftjto conjecture 
that this judicious disposal o{ the Sicilian treasure did not originate either 
in a disapprobation of waste, or in mere regard to the Sicilian damsels. 

The Spaniards had now leisure to breathe after the toils of 
rafwheinea War ; and the authority of the Spanish name being in some mea- 
dUordTi^ sure restored by the submission of the duke of Savoy, and an ad- 
byUievevt. vautageoos connexion with France, they endeavoured for the 
^ ^the present ^, to maintain it by police, rather than extend it by a 
^« •*" hazardous appeal to arms. But the ambitious spirit of Charles 
Emanuel, incapable of rest, and impatient of disgrace, soon 

m Mercure Francois, 1612. Uistoria de Don Felippe IV. per Don Goncalo de Ceipedea;» 
libTo i. oapitulo Z, 

nThe Titoladi. Win wood's Mem. vol. iH. p. 377. 

o Tliere are writers who affirm that at this time the Spanish iDiBisters were to elated at 
the alliance with France^ that they considered it as the sore forenuuier of the reduction of 
the reroUed proTinee;». 
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obliged theii^ to quit that shade of ancieot authority and renown, under ^^ 
which they attempted to conceal the real state of Spain, and to prove 
its strength or its weakness in the field of battle. The duke of Savoy being de* 
scended from the imperial honse of the Paleologi, possessed ancient pretehr 
sions to the sovereignty of Mountferrat, which was also claimed and enjoy- 
ed by the family of Gonzaga. In order to compose the differences which 
frequently arose from this contested claim, a marriage was concluded be- 
tween Francis j duke of Mantua^ and Margaret of Savoy ; Charles Emanuel, 
in favour of this alliance, having resigned to his daughter and her children 
his right of succession to the marquisate in question. Francis died in the 
month of December, 1612, leaving behind him an only child, a daughter, m 
the fourth year of her age. Ferdinand, cardinal of Gonzaga, brother to 
the late duke, was beyond all doubt, heir to the dutchy of Mantua ; but the 
sovereignty of Mountferrat, which was not a fief-male^ descend- 
ed upon his niece, the young princess Maria. In these circum- Jsa"** 
stances the doke of Savoy conceived the design of reviving his rtviT^b 
pretensions to that state. His right to the marquisate he did not SmSJ^^ 
consider as diminished, but rather strengthened by that of his {|^o^d£ ' 
grandchild ; and the guardianship of this infant would give him nt. 
an entire power over that inheritance, which he claimed in her 
name, as well as his- own. And, that the cardinal might not derive any ad- 
vantage over him, in the contest that was likely to ensue, by immediate 
saccession, he had recourse to one of those stratagems of which his genius 
was so singularly fruitful.' His daughter Margaret, the widow of the de- 
ceased diakeof Mantua, as well as all his other children, returned the fond- 
ness of his parental affections with a tenderness and filial reverence that 
knew no hounds. This lady he easily persuaded to declare that she was 
pregnant ; and, soon after, he sent the prince Victor Amadsus to Mantua, 
on pretence of consoling his sister^ but in reality in order to conduct her to 
Turin, if that could be accomplished, or ft Milan or Montferrat. '* It is 
not fit, said the prince of Piedmont to the court of Mantua, that a mournful 
widow should pass her days in a place where every thing around her renews 
her grief, by recalling to her imagination the object of her sorrow ; nor is 
it decent that she should remain longer under the eye of a person jealous of 
the 8Ucc#esion to Mantua. And whithersoever my sister goes, continued 
the prince, thither it is reasonable that the young princess should accom- 
pany her. Nature herself recommends children to the care of their pa- 
rents : and what nature unites by the dearest bands of affection, it would 
be impiety to separate " But the cardinal, well knowing the end of this 
discourse, replied, that it would be improper to remove the duchess from 
Mantua, while she carried in her womb the important pledge of the happi- 
ness of the Mantuan state. '' If the sight, said be, of my deceased brother's 
palace be afflicting to his widow, others are not wanting, whither she may 
retire with safety, and where she-may live with comfort. 

in the mean time Charles Emanuel, the better to effect his designs, en- 
deavours to engage in his cause the influence and authority of the crown of 
Spain. The Spanish governor of Milan at this time was John Mendoza, 
marquis of Inoiosa, who bad formerly signalized his valour in the military 
service of the duke of Savoy, and who had been rewarded with the marquis- 
ate of St. German. By this substantial mark of favour, and perhaps not 
less by those honours and assiduities with which he cultivated the friend- 
ship of Meodoza, Charles £manuel had acquired an ascendant over his mind 
that seemed almost the effect of superior and invisible power. This man 
he persmaded to send the prince of Ascoli, accompanied by a numerous reti- 
nue> to Mantua, to demand the persons of the dutchess and her daughter in 

22 
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i«iii ^^ ^^loe of the king of Spain ; not doubting that, if they shonld once be 
brought to Milan, he would afterwards be able to fiml means of conduct- 
ing them to Turin. But the cardinal refused to let the princesses go ; a reso- 
lution in which be was confirmed and supported by the emperor, the queen- 
regent of France, and the republic of Venice p. At length, after an inter- 
val of three mouths, the dutchess Margaret, having declared that she was 
not pregnant, was allowed to return to her (ather^s house ; but all her tears 
could not obtain permission to take along with her, her infant daughter. 
Ferdinand having assumed the title and power of the duke of Mantua, sent 
the bishop of Diocesarea to Milan to apologise for his disobedience to the 
orders of Spain, from a regard to the decree of the emperor, who had ad- 
judged to him the tutelage of his niece ; farther enjoining the prelate to 
pass on to Vercelli, to console Maigaret, who lived there, and at the came 
time to insinuate a proposal of a marriage between that princess and the 
cardinal duke, as the only means of quenching the flames of discord, and 
uniting the houses of Savoy and Gonza^^ both by blood and affection. 

The bishop discharging his trust with fidelity and seal, pressed the duke 
of Savoy to consent to an accommodation of differences. The duke dis- 
covered a readiness to converse on that subject, which inclined the Mantuan 
envoy at first to conclude that his embassy would not be fruitless. But 
Charles, still rising in his demands, in proportion to the importunity of the 
bishop, had nothing else in view than, by amusing this ecclesiastic with 
frequent conferences, to gain time for ripening a project as bold as any that 
bad ever been conceived by any politician or hero. Before his eyes there 
lay the state of Montferrat, to which he had ancient pretensions, and which 
intersected and broke the strength of Piedmont, on one side extending 
itself even to the Alps, and on another stretching well nigh to Turin. This 
state, defended only by the lamentations and complaints of its present pos- 
sessor, lay naked and exposed to the sudden attack of any hostile invader. 
The princes of Italy, enervatet by luxury, would not easily be awaked 
from that profound sleep into which they bad been lulled by loi^ habits of 
indolence, subordination, and peace. The emperor, on that side of the 
Alps, scarcely possessed the shadow of power. The kingdom of France 
was torn in pieces by intesjtine discord ; and the power of Spain, though 
formidable, was distant. The Milanese, lately disarmed, was defdtute of 
military stores and provisions $ and, what was a great encouragement to 
Charles Emanuel, it waa governed by his confident Mendoza, whose mind 
he might regulate with his usual address ; or, if he should prove unmani^e- 
id>le, which possessed not those masterly powers which are requisite, to 
act a successful part in new and difficult situations. The deliberative 
genius of Spain would not act with an unusual celerity on an occasion, 
when a fear of drawing the French into Italy, would naturally recoDMnend 
cautious circumspection : or, if the personal hatred of the duke of Lerma 
should prevail in the breast of that favourite, over the reasons of state, be- 
fore the hands of Inoiosa could b^ strengthened by a retnforcement from- 
Spatn, the power of Savoy might be established in Montferrat Of all con- 
siderations, that which gave the duke of Savoy most uneasiness, was the 
vigilance of the Venetian senate, to whom no revolution in their neighbour- 
hood ever appeared an object of indifference. But he hoped, that bow- 
ever they might interpose their counsels, they would not hastily exchange 
the blessings of peace for the calamities of war. On the whole, while dis- 
tant states were ignorant of his schemes, and before the princes of Italy, 
involved in clouds of mutual jealousy, diffidence, and doubt, would unite 
either in power or design to oppose him, he resolved to carry into M<mt- 

P Bat. N«iii> lib. f» 1613. Siri Mem* reoond. torn, iil Wiawood't Meman» voL iH. 
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/errat the thunder of his arms, and to aitticipate resistance by deci-' ,^., 
siFe conquest and firm possession. 

Having secretly assembled his troops, while the bbbop of Dio- , 

ceAsaria yet waited for a definttiye answer to the proposals he '^'^^H^ 

had made for reconciliation and peace, Charles Emanuel issued iy^_ 

forth from VercelU in the silence of the night thkt followed the ^^ 

22d day of April ; and distributing his army in three divisions, 

poured into MoDtferrat the terror and devastation of war. There was 

not any thing in that marquisate capable of sustaining his impetuous force $ 

Casal, the capital, in which the duke Vincenzo had planted a strong fortress^ 

ooly excepted. And this also would have quickly fallen into his hands, if 

Gonzaga, duke of Nevers, who happened at that time to be in Italy, had 

not suddenly thrown himself into it« with a small force which he hastily 

raised oa the coast of Genoa. By garrisoning and fortifying such of the 

towns he had taken, as were mosl important for theirjsit nation and strength^ 

he forooed a chain of posts which opened a communication between those 

rich and fertile countries that are extended along the courses of the Ta- 

narus and the Po : and in these he hoped to maintain his army by contri^ 

bations and plunder 4. 

It was now the duke of Savoy^s object to secure bis conquests, 
and for this purpos^e he endeavoured either to appease those Jj^^^eJ 
powers whom he well knew the violence of his conduct had ^ontBiD* 
offended, by submissive professions of respect, and insidious q'iS^* ^^ 
concessions ; or to divert their attacks from himself, by making 
them objects of jealousy to one another. The queen^^reigent of France» 
being informed of the irruption of the Savoyards into Montferrat, was not 
untouched by the situation of her nephew the duke of Alantua. In the 
first fervour of passion she declared her resolution to support the house of 
Goozaga, both with her influence and arms. Accordingly she immediately 
sent the dutchess of Nevers to Grenoble, to engage the mareschal Lesdi- 
guieres, who commanded the troops on the con&nes of Savoy, speedily to 
march with a powerful army to check the progress of that prince in Mont* 
ferrat, and to chasitise bis presumption. But Charles Enoanael wrote a 
letter full of respect to the queen, and, in order to sooth the first transports 
of her resentment, offered to submit his pretensions to her arbitt^tion^ and 
to resigti into her hands, in the mean time, the places he had taken ia 
Montferrat, as a pledge of his deference to her authority and her justice* 
At the same time he instructed his partizans at the court of Paris, where, 
he had found means of conciliating the good will of the favourites, the 
mareschal and lady mareschal D'Ancre, to represent to the queen the im- 
policy of trusting a great army in the hands of the Protestant general ; and 
the imprudence of rousing the jealousy, and inviting the resistance of the 
king of Spain. The nuncio too and the Spanish ambassador having, from 
obviou» motives, urged the same arguments, the queen determined to 
countermand the orders she had sent, or rather the applications she had 
made to Lesdiguieres, and to employ in behalf of her nephew only her 
good offices at the court of Madrid '. 

In order to divert the resentment of Spain, or to suspend its eSec% 
Charles £manu6l employed greater art than that which had managed the 
court of France, but with less success. He dispatched his confessor to the 
governor of Milan, humbly to apologize for his invasion of Montferrat, 
without the knowledge and consent of the king of Spain. This messenger 
was soon after foUowed by the prince of Piedmont, and the prince of 

q Mereare Francois, 1613. Bat Nan. Hist. lib. 1. 1613. Hist du Regne de LocUs XIU. 
' Batt Nani, Hist lib. i. 1613. Histoire do Gonnetable de Lesdgaieres, lib. ^iii. oh. 4 & 5. 
Sin Memoire recondite, torn. ui. p. 92, 93. 
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mi, Pi^odont by a nomber of other ambassadors in rapid saccteion. These 
were all of tbem charged with offers so various and incompatible, that 
the mind of Inoiosa, distracted and contbonded amidst so great a diversi- 
ty of views, knew not which to pursue, but remained in a state o£*i&aetivity 
and irresolution. Thus the duke endeavoured to prevent a contest with bis 
friend Mendoza in arms, by storming as it were the seat of his afiections 
and passions, whence alone flow all the operations of war and of peace ; 
and by making in the language of the celebrated Nani, a war of wit upon 
his mind. But the ingenious subtlety of Charles Emanuel, not satisfied with 
preventing inoiosa from acting at all, attempted to make him act in such a 
manner, as to advance the interests of Savoy in Italy, and wholly to ruin 
those of Spain. The stratagem by which he hoped to effect this boid de- 
sign was specious. He proposed that the governor, in the name of the 
king of Spain, should with his assistance, take possession of the metropolis, 
the only place of considerable strength in Mofttferrat, but that every 
other part of that marquisate should foe annexed to his own dominions. 
At the same time, that the authority of the Spanish monarch might be pa- 
ramount over the whole province, he proposed farther, that the towns 
which he bad taken, being garrisoned by Savoyards, should have the arms 
of Spain affixed to all their gates. But Mendoza, who wanted decision 
rather than penetration, was not ensnared by this insidious proposal.  For 
he was aware, that should the Spaniards seize a part of Montferrat, while 
the pageantry of their name blazed over the whole, a jealousy would be 
excited among all the neighbouring powers, which the policy of Charles 
Emanuel, at a time when the Milanese was almost wholly disarmed, would 
use as aa engine to subvert the Spanish power in It^ly. 

The deep alarm which the invasion of Montferrat spread 
sj^'^^fe^ throughout all the Italian states, was a severe mortification to the 
ductarabjeet lofty Spirit of Spain, as it implied a suspicion, that the power of 
tkm toSp^ that kingdom might not be sufficient to control the ambitious-de- 
signs of the duke of Savoy. The Catholic king, reluctaat to enter 
on war, endeavoured at first to subdue the turbulence of that prince with 
menaces and frowns ; and, by the mere authority of Spain, to quiet the 
fears and restore the peace of Italy. The secretary Vargas was dispatched 
from Madrid to Milan, with orders to the governor to announce to Charles 
£manuel, that it was the will of Philip that he should withdraw all his 
troops from Montferrat, and to threaten force in case of disobedience. 

The Spanish ministers in Italy, in like manner, laboured to maintain the 
authority of their nation, by raising their language to the most majestic tone. 
The marquis of Inoiosa encouraged the Italian princes to trust in the protec- 
tion of the king of Spain, rejected with disdain the idea of admitting any as- 
sociate with that monarch in composing the differences of Italy, and ad:empted 
by various artifices to prevent Cosmo, duke of Tuscany, from sending assist- 
ance to his relation the duke of Mantua. Don Alphonso de la Qjueva, the Spa- 
nish ambassador at Venice, assured the senate, '* that without any noise- or 
trouble, Charles Emanuel should be punished, and Ferdinand restored to his 
rightful inheritance ; that there was no reason to be fearful of any event, 
or to dread the turbulent ambition of any prince, while the undimmisbed. 
goodness and power of the potentate whom he served, would not suffer 
any innovation in Italy, nor any disturbance of that peace which was so 
happily enjoyed tinder his authority s.** 

But, although he was thus threatened by Spain, although the ejoa- 
*e£dSof P®'*^*" denounced the imperial ban, and his adversary was' directed 
Srey. and supported by the counsels and wealth of Florence and of 

• Batt NaDi, Hist. lib. i. I6t5. 
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Veniee ; yet the duke of Savoj remained undaunted, and by policy ^^^ 
and anns steadily pursued his ol^ect. in order to alarm the jealousy 
of Spain, he threatened to call to his aid the troops of France. When the 
pope exhorted him to peace, he protested that he would overwhelm Italy 
with an inundation of heretics. He dismissed the Venetian ambassador with 
ordei'S to inform the senate, that if they should persist in affording succour 
to the du^e of Mantua, he would cover the Adriatic with Turkish pirates. 
Bat while he thus studied to work on the fears of his adversaries, he neg- 
lected not to use any means by which he might conciliate their favour* 
He offered to deposit in the hands of the Spaniards his rights to Montfer- 
rat, and the places he possessed in that province, on condition that the 
princess Mary should be brought to Milan, and remain there along with her 
mother : a proposition by which he intended at once to shew his own de- 
ference to the king of Spain, and to sow the seeds of jealousy between 
that monarch and the duke of Mantua. Nor was his design disappointed ; 
for to the measure which he had proposed the governor of Milan cordially 
agreed. But Ferdinand utterly rejected it, with bitter complaints against 
Inoiosa, who presumed, without his knowledge, to dispose of the blood of 
Gonzaga.  

Charles Emanuel, having thus thrown the blame of. disobedience to the 
will of Spain on Ferdinand, endeavoured to ipiprove the advantage he had 
gained by sending Victor Amadous to represent to the court of Madrid, 
how much the duke, his father,' inclined to do what should be agreeable to 
their desire. Of this, he said, he ha^d given a signal proof, by committing 
into their hands the heir of his domipioos as a pledge of the obedience of 
his whole house. 

On the strength of all this merit with the court of Spain, the duke, hav- 
ing hastily thrown a garrison of four hundred men into Pontestura, under 
the colours of Spain, marched onward with hi» army to Nizza de la Paglia, 
and began to batter it from three different places* This, town which was 
but weakly fortified, was, however, effectually defended by the fidelity and 
valour of its governor, Manfrino /Castiglione, who by rigorous discipline,, 
and by frequent sallies, gained time for its relief. 

The governor of Milan, who had by this time reinforced 
his army, roused by a general- clamour and constrained by the JmSmSSL 
orders of Spain, resolved effectually to curb the troublesome ^ wnbitilSDot' 
ambition of his friend, the duke of Savoy. He sent the prince S^?** "^ ^ 
of Ascoli with five thousand men to join the prince Vincenzo, 
who waited their arrival with three thousand more in the service of the 
duke of Mantua. The slowness of Ascoli's march seemed to indicate an 
intention to hearken to a proposition that had been made for a suspension 
of arms ; but the Mantuans urging him^p advance without delay, the united 
army at last approached to Nice. The Savoyards, no longer doubting the 
intention of Inoiosa to raise the siege, on pretence of respect to the ensigns 
of Spain, retreated in good order without being pursued. The duke of 
Savoy now offered to surrender all that he possessed in Montferrat, and 
peace was made on this condition. But this purification did not remove the 
apprehensions of the princes of Italy ; for the duke of Savoy had uni- 
foriAly contended for an act of oblivion in favour of count St. George, and 
other subjects of Mantua, who had taken up arms to support his claim to 
Montferrat ; and the duke of Mantua« on the ether hand, had as constantly 
insisted on their punishment, and also on reparation of damages. 

These mutual pretensions appeared to the sagacity of the Italian states 
the embers of a war, ready to flame out with increased fury. There was 
evidently a collusion, they thought, between Charles Emanoel and the mar 
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lois. ^^^ of iDoiosa, some secret desic^ which would soon transpire ; for 
though the duke evacuated the towns he had taken, he did not dismiss, 
but, on the contrary, reinforced his troops ; and the governor, thoogh he 
seemed to have accomplished the design of his military preparations, re- 
mained still in arms. Their conjectures were not without foundation ; for 
Ferdinand would not pardon the partizans of a competitor for the sove- 
reignty of any part of his dominions, and insisted stiH on reparation of da- 
mages. And Cfharles published to the whole world, in writing as well as 
discourse, that the governor promised to him that no farther mention should 
be made of damages, and that the exiles of Montferrat should be restored 
to their estates, and all the privileges of other subjects ; a condition from 
which he was determined never to depart. 

In this contest the marquis of Inoiosa took a decided part in favour of 
Savoy, and in the most haughty strain threatened Ferdinand with all the 
rage of war, .if he should refuse to agree to the terms which be bad pre- 
scribed. He instantly dispatched Antonio Pimentelli, general of the Mtlar 
nese light- horse, to bring the young princess from Mantua to Milan. This 
Pimentelli would have done, even by force, if, having been condacted into the 
apartments of the child, he bad not been convinced, that, from illness, she 
was not in a condition in which she could be removed. Upon 
sp«iS!^Spec^ *^® ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Mantua sent an envoy to Madrid with his ex- 
inic the ditpate cuse for uot giving up the princess, and another to France, to 
M^DSn^nlL solicit the good offices of the queen-regent with the Spanish 
monarch, which she readily granted. The ministers of Spain 
at last declared the will of Philip to be, ** That the differences between 
the dukes of Savoy and Mantua, concerning reparation of damages, and the 
pardon of the rebels, should be referred to the arbitration of the pope, the 
emperor, and himself ; that the princess Mary should be bronght to Milan : 
that the dutchess Margaret should marry Ferdinand ; and that both dukes 
should disarm their forces, those of the king being sufficient to execute 
whatever should be necessary for relieving the oppressed, and subduing the 
obstinate." 

The marquis of Inoiosa, at the same time that he sent Pimentelli to Man- 
tua, in order to preserve the appearance of impartiality, dispatched San- 
chio del Luna, governor of the castle of Milan, to Turin, to signify to the 
dake of Savoy that he must lay down his arms. Charles was now sensible 
that his contest with Ferdinand had no other tendency than to reduce him- 
self, as well as that prince, uuder the dominion of Spain : unwilling, there<*- 
fore, to disband his army, the only pledge of his sovereign independency, 
he immediately applied himself to frame excuses, and invent stratagems. 
He represented ta the Spanish ministers at Milan, that in the province of 
Daophiny there was an army, comnaanded by the mareschal Lesdiguieres, 
which waited only the queen-regent's orders to pour into Piedmont { it was, 
therefore, necessary for him to stand on his guard. Instead of disbanding, 
he insisted on leave to reinforce his army ; and, as a pledge of his fidelity 
to the king, and his disposition towards peace, he desired that some Spanish 
regiments might be quartered in Piedmont. This, he said, would be doing 
bim an essential service ; because, his country being defended by the arms 
of Spain, he would be at liberty to march whithersoever the necessity of 
his affairs should call him. But the Spaniards were by this time too well 
acquainted with the artifices of Charles to fall easily into hi^ snares. They 
perceived that it was his aim to excite the jealousy of France, and to pro- 
duce a rupture between that kingdom and Spain. He doubted not, that if 
he could draw the Spanish troops into Piedmont, he would easily prevail on 
♦he mareschal Lesdiguieres to cross the Alps in order to expel them. Hos- 
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tiHtles, once beg^n, would i^ot cease with the retreat of the Spaniarda 
into their own dominions ; and, amidst the contentions of his enemies, 
he might find some means of his own aggrandizement. Sach was the refi- 
ned project of the dake of Savoy ! 

About this time, the secretary Vargas in his return to Spain, passing by 
Turin, deinanded of the duke a categorical answer to the question, whether 
he would disband his troops or no ? Charles hesitated not a moment to 
shew his respect to the Catholic king, by answering in the affirmative. He 
immediately made a shew of disbanding his army in the presence of the 
Spanish minister ; but he took care to keep on foot hi^ foreign troops^ hav- 
ing dismissed only his militia, which might be quickly reassembled. 

The determination of the Catholic king, and his peremptory Effector the 
tone respecting Montferrat filled Ferdinand with resentment, award of smUii 
and Charles with indignation. Nevertheless, Ferdinand de- 7te%k^or**^ 
Glared that he was willing to accept all the other terms pre- sjvoyandMii. 
scribed by the court of Madrid, provided they would not insist 
that the young princess should be carried to Mantua ; a condition to which 
they agreed without difficulty. But Charles Emanuel, to all the foreign 
ministers residing at his court, poured forth the bitterest invectives against 
the pride of Spain, which he represented as a just ground of general ap- 
prehension. " ff the Spanish monarch, said he, shall be suffered to impose 
his imperious commands upon me, the princes of Italy, deluded by treaties, 
or subdued by arms, will thenceforth lie at his feet, fearing punishment and 
asking pardon. If the present juncture shall prove the servility of our dis- 
positions, we shall quickly be stripped of the shadow of that power of 
which we wanted wisdom to preserve the reality." 

The indignation of the duke was still more inflamed when the 
prince of Piedmont gave him an account of his treatment at Reeeption 
Madrid. He had no sooner arrived in Catalonia than he received %SSi of 
an order to remain in that province, until it should be known j^jj^^^ 
whether his father would yield obedience to the orders of the oTMidrid 
king; and, if he was at last received at court, it was with 
coldness and with scorn. The prime minister spoke of the duke of Savoy 
with disdain and with hatred, and threatened the severest chastisement if he 
should not submit, without reserve, to the authority of his Catholic majesty. 

This narrative of his son fixed the resolution of Charles. He 
instantly declared his firm purpose to maintain his independence conn^eoos 
with his sword, or to perish ib the attempt. Accordingly he Jf*chS« 
levies freish troops, and exerts every nerve again to form a con- JfJ^IS^* 
federacy against that imperious race, whose incurable ambition saror 
still aimed at the sovereignty of Europe t^. He still kept up a 
close correspondence with the prince of Cond^ and the discontented lords 
in France, hoping to find employment for the arms of Philip in supporting 
the authority of Mary de Medicis. And in spite of the positive orders of 
the queen-regent, Lesdiguieres found means to pass several thousands of 
French soldiers from Dauphiny into Piedmont, who greatly reinforced the> 
Savoyard army » .* 

Charles also insinuated hinteelf, on this occasion, into the confidence of 
Maurice, prince of Orange, and en^ged in his service some troops under 
count John of Nassau. But, what encouraged him most, was the hope of 
assistance from the republic of Venice, which, he doubted not, would readily 

t Mercure Francois. 1S14. Siri Meroor. recoit. torn. iii. p. 2H. Memoirei de U R^gence 
de Marie de Medioi& Batt Nani, UK L 1614. 
m Hiatoire da ConoettaUe de lieidigttiereiy lib. Tiii« 
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unite their arms with bis for the porpose of removing from their con- 
' ^ ^* fines, er at least of humbling the power of an imperiond neigbboar. H e 
therefore dispatched to Venice John James Piscina, a man of distingoished 
abilities and powerfal eloquence, to propose to the senate a league, defensive 
and offensive, for the preservation, or rather the recovery of the litierties 
of Italy. Piscina painted, in glowing colours, the dependent condition of 
the Italian princes, and the immoderate ambition of the court of Spain. He 
offered to refer to their arbitration the difference between the houses of Sa- 
voy and Gonzaga ; implored their aid and their advice ; declaring, at the 
same time, that whatever counsels other states should follow, the duke of 
Savoy was determined to die with his sword in his hand, rather than to live 
in subjection to the tyranny of any power on earth. 

The Venetians admired the noble spirit of the duke, and found the high- 
est satisfaction in reflecting that the natural guardian of Italy ▼ possessed all 
that courage and foresight which that important character required. Ne- 
vertheless, being unwilling to involve themselves in war, while there was a 
ray of hope that the liberty of Italy might be united with its peace, tbey 
declined to interfere in the dispute concerning Montferrat, as that matter, 
they said, had already been referred to the arbitration of the emperor and 
the king of Spain. They advised Charles to accommodate all differences 
with the duke of Mantua, and to yield to the superior power of Spain, what- 
ever satisfaction might not be unbecoming the dignity of a sovereign prince. 
At the same time they assured him of their affection and good offices, and 
that they would not remain idle spectators of injustice and oppression. 

Faithful to their promise, the Venetian senate exerted their 
'J^'gJ^ influence in all the courts of Europe in favour of the duke of 
fmrwS by Savoy. To the Spanish ministers, particularly, both at Madrid 
tfauTowte^ and Milan, tbey represented the calamities and the dangers of 
war, and expatiated on the advantages of concord and peace. 
But the deep wound which the boldness of the duke of Savoy had given to 
the pride of Spain, was fomented by lenitives, and to be cured only by the 
sharp remedies of fire and sword. The Spaniards provoked, not pacified, 
by the intercession of the Venetians in behalf of Charles £manuel, proud- 
ly rejected every condition that might wear the complexion of treating that 
prince on a footing of equality, or even of honouring him with a capi- 
tulation. 

Inoiosa, although his own inclinations were wholly towards peace, in obe- 
dience to the positive and reiterated commands of the court of Madrid, 
sent an ambassador to Turin with orders to Charles to l^y down his arms ; 
to. require a promise in writing, that he would uot molest the territories of 
the. duke of Mantua ; and to inform the duke, at the same time, that the 
king of Spain would not be bound by any conditions but such as should be 
dictated by his own moderation. The duke of Savoy listened to this mes- 
sage with a serene countenance, and without making any reply ; but he 
ordered the ambassador instantly to leave his dominions ; and tearing from 
his neck the ensigns of the Golden Fleece, he returned it into the hands 
of that minister, desiring him to deliver it to the king, and to tell him 
that he scorned to wear a badge of honour confered by a prince who 
threatened him with chains. The duke hastened to Asti to collect his 
forces ^. 

^ '* Al etti Senoo, alia oiii Petto, al cul Destra 
Cominise il Ciel la Cura 
Delle Italiehe Mara. ' 
w MercareFraafoia, 1614. Batt Nan. Kb. i. I6l4. , 
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iDoiosa, whose amy, lately reinforced with troop* from 
Spain, consisted of thirty thoasaod foot aod three thousand TheMveroor 
horse, crossed the Sesia, and took up his quarters at Care- Sl/fleldiM^t 
Sana, not far from Vercelli, in the hope that Charles would thednheorbiip 
homble himself before so great a miliary force, and yield to ^^' 
, the renoirn of the Spanish arms. But the duke, with an army in numbers 
greatly inferior to that of Inoiosa, passing over to the other side of the 
Sesia, let loose on the Milanese all the rage of war ; and having surprised 
and burned several towns and villages, returned within his own confines 
with prisoners, plunder, and troops inspirited by success. The Spaniards, 
seeing the Milanese thus invaded, and knowing that it was naked and eiposed 
to the frequent attacks of their vigilant and enterprising enemy, having set 
fire to Caresena and La Motta, abandoned their posts in Piedmont, and re- 
tired within their own territories. 

The governor of Milan, in order to make up, in some measure, the loss 
and disadvantage he had suffered in this contest with the duke of Savoy, 
encamped near Vercelli, to. cover the building of a fortress within the Span- 
ish hounds, but so advantageously situated as to protect the Milanese, by 
shutting up a passage through which it was open to hostile invasion, and 
at the same to curb the power of the Savoyards in the adjacent quarter of 
Piedmont. This fortress was a mile in circuit, and, in honour of the duke 
of Lerma, called Fort Sandoval. Thei Spaniards had long meditated this 
design, but hitherto deferred its execution, being unwilling to excite any 
jealousies in the princes and states of Italy. In this undertaking severad 
weeks were spent ; mean while the season elapsed that was fittest for 
action. 

When the news of the ravages committed by the duke of Savoy in the 
Milanese reached Madrid, the Spanish ministers were astonished at his 
boldness, and bein^ unaccustomed to resistance in Italy, were in- 
flamed with the highest degree of resentment. They vowed his ori^^^f^ 
destructiont execrated his name„ and reproaching the governor ^{^^{i;^ 
of Milan with ignorance, or want of. spirit, excited him to re- Ke of 
venge the dishonour that had been done to the territories of Spain, "^ 
and to the royal standard. The resentment of Spain was farther vented 
in a manifesto, devolving to king Philip all the estates of Charles Emanuel 
which were fiefs of Milan ; and the imperial ambassador* denounced against 
Charles the ban of the empire, if he should not instantly disband his army*^ 
Against those attacks of the pen, Charles Emanuel defended himself with 
the same weapon. That none of bis estates were fiefi of Milan, he proved 
from the records of history. To his imperial majesty he wrote a respect- 
ful letter, giving an elaborate and circumstantial detail of the reasons he had 
to be dissatisfied with the conduct of Spain, of the ravages of the Spanish 
troops, and the necessity he was under of keeping up a force to oppose 
them- In conclusion, he intreated the emperor to revoke the interdict he 
had issoed against him ; and farther* that he would employ, his influence 
with the king of Spain, in order to engage him to disband his troops *. The 
other Spanish ministers in Italy, perceiving that the lofty spirit of Charles 
Emanuel was still unbroken, complained of the remissness of Inoiosa, and 
expressed to that commander a suspicion that the Spanish arms had lost 
their character of invincible *. In order to retrieve their reputation, they 

X At Milan. Batt Nan. Hist liK 1 1614. 

z Hiatoire dn Regne de Lonis XIII. Roy dn Fnuce, et des iirinoipaas Evenemens arriTW 
peodaot «e Reigaediuit tool let Fait da Monde. Mere. Fmieqi>. 
• Batt. Nan. Bb. 1.1614. 
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sent a powerfQl oaTal (brce, part of a Beet which had been fitted out 
^^^ to watch the motions of the Turks, to make a descent on the coasts of 
Piedmont. 

The marquis de Croix, who commanded this armament, find- 
SSfV ing that he had not a force sufficient to take Nice, turned his arms 
2J5J^ against Oneglia, a maritime town of Sayoy, environed by the con- 
fines of Genoa, except where it is separated from Piedmont by 
the Appeoine mountains. Disembarking his troops on the territories of 
the Genoese, he placed within tbeir bounds his battering cannon, which 
played upon Oneglia with success. To this place Charles Emanuel could 
hot send any succours, without the consent of Genoa, which was refused. 
This act of hostility he revenged by reducing Zuccarello, a ^ef of the em- 
pire, under the protection of that republic. Oneglia was defended five 
days by the valour of the marquis of Dogliani. Having surrendered this 
town on honourable terms, this commander brought a part of the garrison 
into Maro, a castle situated on a rock, a little more inland, and which com- 
mands some vallies full of villages. This fortress was also soon after re- 
duced by the Spanish forces, increased to the number of five thousand, by 
the arrival of several irallies from Sicily. 

The governor of Milan, urged by the reproaches and importunities of 
his countrymen, in order to support this naval expedition, put his army in 
motion, though weakened by sickness, and afflicted in their march by those 
excessive rains which at that season overflowed ail the country. Having 
crossed the river Tanarus, not without a gallant opposition firom the duke 
of Savoy, he found himself in a situation full of embarrassment : for the 
advanced season did not admit of the siege of Asti, and to canton his troops 
in the open country, would expose them a prey to the vigilance and rapid 
movements of Charles Emanuel. He therefore judged it prudent to retire 
to the country about Alexandria. 

In the spring following, the hostile armies were reinforced, 
p^^'k^ and on both sides great preparations made for war. But in the 
s^ii!^ city of Asti, and presence of Charles Emanuel, a treaty was 
MH) duke of framed by Julius SavelU, nuncio at Milan, and the marquis of 
^^ Rambouillet, ambassador extraordinary in Italy from France, the 

chief articles of which were, that the duke of Savoy should disband his 
troops, keeping on foot only his usual garrisons ; that within fifteen or 
twenty days after, Inoiosa should also disband his army, and give his word 
to the pope and the king of France that he would not commit any act of hos- 
tility against the duke of Savoy ; that the prisoners and places taken on 
either side should be mutually restored ; that the jewels and dowry of Mar- 
garet should be returned ; and that an act of indemnity and oblivion should 
be passed in favour of such subjects of Montferrat as bad taken up arms in 
opposition to the duke of Mantua. These conditions were not altogether 
satisfactory to Charles Emanuel ; nevertheless, having in vain endeavoured 
to rouse other powers to arms against Spain, and being desirous of concili- 
ating the favour of the pope and France, who offered to guarantee the 
treaty they proposed, he declared his readiness to accept them. It is al- 
ledged by some writers, that this prince would not have agreed to this 
treaty, while he had |io other enemy to contend with than Inoiosa, if he had 
not imagined that it would be rejected by the Spanish ministers. If this 
was his conjecture, he was not deceived ; for when Rambouillet and Sa- 
velli presented ittQ the. governor of Milan, in full confidence that he would 
sign it» he told them that he was deprived of all power of making peace with 
the duke of Savoy, by a late order from Madrid. 
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The resolution of the Spaniards to maintain the predominancy m4. 
of their power over the princes of Italy was heightened and con- Oamwoy. 
firmed by the success of their arms in Gertfiany. 

Prince Maurice, assisted by troops from France and England, on the first 
ofSeptemiber, 1610, made himself master of Juliers, which, with all its de- 
pendencies, immediately submitted to the marquis of Branderiburgh, and 
the count Palatine of Nieuburgh, known at that time by the title of the 
prioces in possession. These princes lived upwards of two yeai's in the 
same castle, and governed the states of Cleves and Juliers by their joint 
authority. But having quarrelled at last, as might have been expected, 
they broke through the agreement that every thing should be done in cod« 
cert, and issued edicts, not conjointly, but separately. Their mutual friends, 
io order to heal this rupture, advised them to cement a friendship by mai*- 
riage b- But this advice widened the difference it was designed to compose. 
For the prince of Nieuburgh having in consequence of this counsel, gone 
to demand the daughter of Brandenburgh in marriage, at a feasf, when his 
blood was i^arm, and his spirits high with wine, let fall some expressions, 
TFhich so exasperated the elector that he gave him a box on the ear. This 
effectually cured the young suitor's passion for his daughter. Henceforth 
the princes in possession became avowed enendies, and thought of nothing 
bat fortifying themselves against each other by strong holds, troops, and 
allies. The count Palatine, by various acts of obedience, courted the 
favour of the emperor 5 and, in order to conciliate that of the Catholic 
league, the prince of Nieuburgh married the sister of the duke of Bavaria 
and the elector of Cologne. The marquis of Brandenburgh, on the other 
hand, called to his aid the military power of the states of the United Pro- 
vinces. It is probable^ that when this infant republic consented to employ 
its arms in defence of Brandenburgh^ it apprehended not any opposition 
from those of Spain. That monarchy, about five years before, had betray- 
ed ita inability to prosecute war by its eagerness fot* peace. Since that 
time, it had exhibited a striking token of improvidence and langour, when it 
beheld without concern, at least without any exe'rtion, the mis^hty prepara- 
tions of Henry the Great ; and the duke of Savoy had insulted it in Italy, as 
yet with impunity. Prince Maurice, therefore, without any apprehension 
of resistance from the Spaniards, on pretence of carrying relief to ^^i^^j^ 
the marquis of Brandenburgh, prepared to extend the boundaries of the Uni- 
of the United Provinces by new conquests in the dutchies of *******^«»* 
Cleves and Juliers. Having gained the governor of the castle of Juliers, 
he poured into that fortress a strong Dutch garrison, without opposition. 
He ader wards came to fort Schenck with an army of eighteen thousand 
men ; and, penetrating into Germany, took £mmerick on the Rbitfe, where 
he placed a garrison, and many other places in the dutchy of Cleves, and 
the county of la Marck. 

The accession of the states of Cleves and Juliers to those of the United 
Provinces, would, in the issue, have extended the dominion of that republic 
over all the Austrian Netherlands, had not the rapidity of prince Maurice's 
conquests received a check from the judicious and rapid move- 
ments of the marquis of Spinola. This penetrating genius, who ilSSSce 
had strenuously supported the pacific counsels of prince Albert ^^^ 
at the court of Madrid, now perceived the necessity of having re- juis or 
course to arms. He convinced the archduke Albert, and also the ' 
ministers of Spain, that the present was the proper time to oppose the 
7jews of that youthful state, whose successful struggle with the power of 

^ InterSts des Princes par Mon& de Rohan, partie t. disc. W. 
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Spain had inspired ideas of ambition and new conqneab. It was better, 
'^^ he said, at this jonctnre, to cooumt their cause to the fortane of wu', 
antf to contend for what remained of their sovereignty in anns, than to remain 
inactive nntil the power of the revolted provinces, in the Low Countries, 
should be irresistible. On pretence of restoring the supremacy of the em- 
peror and the pope over the Protestants of Aix la ChapeUe, who had de- 
posed the Catholic magistrates of that city* and banished the Jesuits and 
Konush priests, Sfnnola assembled an army of thirty thousand men, and 
provided a great train of artillery. By secrecy and celerity he surprised 
Aix la Chapelle, where he re-esUblished the papal jurisdiction and imperial 
power. Thence he bent his course to the north-east, and by this move- 
ment seemed to indicate an intention of laying siege to Juliers. But wheel- 
ing suddenly about, he crosses the Rhine two leagues below Cologne, and, 
joining the troops of Nieuburgh, enters Mobbeim, falls down the 
SSLf Rhine, reduces Orsoy, and proceeds onward to Wesel,*' which he 
invests with part of his forces. The inhabitants of this place, by 
a constant and heavy fire, repulsed the assailants with great slaughter. But 
Spinola, having brought up his whole army, formed his intrenchments with 
so much judgment, that his troops, covered from the fire of the enemy, 
made their approaches with celerity and with safety. And. having planted 
three batteries of eight cannons, he kept up so hot a fire, that, within less 
dian two hours, one of the city gates, and all that could oppose an entrance 
by the way, was reduced to ashes. The besieged, understanding that 
prince Maurice and the marquis of Brandenburgh were coming to their re- 
Uef, determined to make a vigorous resistance. But the women mounting 
the Vails with their children in their arms, with tears and cries entreated 
^^ them to surrender. The men, melted by the suppliant voices of their 
wives and screaming infants, sent deputies to Spinola, to ask a favourable 
capitulation. This was readHy granted : it was stipulated on the one side, 
that no change should be introduced in the religion ^r government of the 
city ; that the military officers of Brandenbui^h should march out of the 
city with their baggage, arms, and warlike stores ; and that the citizens 
should have liberty to retire and settle wherever they pleased. On the 
other hand, Spinola only demanded that he should be allowed to introduce 
into Wesel a garrison of a thousand men, there to remain until the Dutch 
garrison should be withdrawn from Juliers. As soon as he entered this 
place he began to strengthen its fortifications, and by all means to secure 
[ts possession. He built three hundred barracks near the walls, and 
obliged the inhabitants to furnish beds and other necessary furniture. He 
also increased the garrison of Wesel with two thousand foot, and three hun- 
dred horse, under the command of Velasco. The inhabitants, in a strong 
remonstrance, represented to Spinola, that, according to the terms of capi- 
tulation, he was to introduce a garrison of one thousand men. Spinola 
sternly replied, that it was indeed agreed that he should bring into Wesel 
one thousand men ; but that he had never promised that he would at no 
time increase their number*. Having obliged the inhabitants of Duysburg, 
a city between Wesel and Dusseldorp, to admit a strong garrison, he pass- 
ed the Rhine, and approached so near the camp of Maurice, that the centi- 
nels of the opposite armies firequently conversed, and sometimes drauk to- 
gether. The prince of Orange sent a messenger to Spinola, to know in 
what prince's name he entered the states of Cleves and Juliers. Spinola 
answered, by putting a similar question to the prince. 

e Intei^ti des Prinees par M. de U<dian, parde li. discours. v. Histoire du Regne de Lotus 
Xpi. et dst principaaz STC&«mei»> kc. 
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These iltastrious antagonists lay near to one another for a considera- 
ble time; but neither found an opportunity of attacking the other with ad- ^*^^' 
Tantage. And, without breaking the truce, or incurring the usual calamitiea 
of war, they had fallen on a very convenient method of making 
conquests, by a kind of tacit compact, to divide between them cmvmieBtnM- 
the states they pretended to protect. The United Provinces, SSqJt?*'""* 
alarmed at the success, and apprehensive of the future enter- 
prises of Spinola, at last engaged France, England, and certain protestant 
princes in Germany to mediate a reconciliation between the princes in pos- 
session. A conference was held for this purpose at Santhen, a town which 
in this quarrel had remained neutral, but without effect. The articles of 
agreement proposed by the mediators of peace, though they Would in all 
probability have been accepted by Brandebburgh and Nieuburgh, were 
only a subject of cavil to both Maurice and Spinola, who sought not to com- 
pose the differences of these princes, but to fix themselves in tbeplaces they 
had taken. Thus ends this singular campaign, which is not distinguished 
by bloody battles and splendid victories ; but whose origin and issue convey 
important political instruction. Fo^r thence it appears that concessions to 
a hostile people naturally invite them to repeat their attacks ; that the only 
proper time for a nation to make peace, is when the enemy desires it ; 
and that no state can admit within its bounds the arms of a superior power, 
without endangering his own independence. 

A little good fortune is sufficient to revive the projects of 
mortified ambition. The court of Madrid, elated by the sue- r^^' 
cessfal career of Spinola, in Germany, felt their resentment orthTSS? 
more and more inflaimed against that daring prince who first ex- g?!S^i^ 
posed the Spanish weakness in Italy ; and not less against his ^^^^ 
feeble opponent the marquis of Inoiosa* A letter was intercept- aentmem 
ed from the king of Spain to the governor of Milan, in which he £L*™^' 
upbraided him with the remissness of his former conduct, and 
gave orders from that instant to make an irruption into Piedmont, before 
the duke of Savoy or any others of the enemies of the monarchy could 
collect their forces, dispersed in winter quarters, to oppose him. The 
governor, who had received repeated orders to the same purpose, as soon 
as the season of action arrived, took the field at the head of an army of 
thirty thousand men. To this formidable body of veteran Spa- 
niards the duke of Savoy opposed an army of seventeen ^^J,^^ 
thousand men, French, Swiss, and Savoyards, and those noble fieMsgainsc 
efforts of courage and conduct with which he was wont to en- ^mS^ 
counter danger, and to raise himself above misfortune. The 
contest which ensued proved how much the success of an army depends 
en the genius of one man ; and how vain are the greatest military prepa- 
rations, if they are committed to the conduct of an unskilful commander. 

The first movements of the Spaniards, in the present campaign, indicated 
an intention of surprising Cortemiglia, the possession of which would lay 
open to their incursions the states of Piedmont on the side of Asti, Seve, 
and Canelli. Into this place, therefore, Charles Emanuel immediately 
throws three regiments of French, and eight "hundred Swiss, under the 
command of the count of St. George. The duke himself, hastening from 
Turin with seven thousand men, comes up with the marquis of Mantua, in 
his route to Cortemiglia, at the head of five or six thousand, at Bistagno, 
a fortress of, Montferrat, situated upon a height, commanding a highway 
from the sea to the confines of Milan. The thick and solid walls of Bis- 
tagno, and the frequent and bold sallies of the garrison, rendered all the 
efforts of the duke of Savoy to reduce it under his power fruitless. In the 
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hurry of his march he had not been able to bring np to this place more 
^***' than two small cannon. He attempted therefore to scale the walld, and 
attack the garrison gword in hand. He ffraa persevering in this desperate 
and mad attempt, irhen he was informed that Inoiosa was on his march for 
the relief of Bistagno, at the head of a powerful army. He therefore im- 
mediately raised the siege, retreated in good order ta Canelli a, and thence 
to Asti, having perceived that the Spaniards bent their coarse to this place. 
Asti, before the arrival of the duke, was garrisoned with four thousand foot, 
and a conpiderahle number of cavalry, under the command of prince 
Thomas. Here the whole forces of Charles Emanuel were now collected ; 
and the issue of the siege of Asti was likely to decide the fate of the house 
of Savoy. But the city being of large extent, and the walls in many places 
infirm, the duke determined to meet the enemy at the river Versa, on the 
banks of which Inoiosa appeared with an army of twenty- four thousand 
men. The rest of his forces he had thrown into St. Damiano and Ul- 
piano e, towns of Montferrat, the first not far from Asti, and the second 
on the verge of Turin. The d]yike of Savoy, with fifteen thousand foot, 
and fifteen hundred horse, opposed the passage of the Spaniards over 
the Versa in vain. And Inoiosa, having crossed this river with his whole 
army, endeavoured to gain the heights of an hilly tract which stretched 
in a winding course to Asti. This station he hastened to occupy, that he 
might thence be enabled not only to cut ofi" the duke'? retreat to that 
city, but to drive him out of adjacent plain. But Charles, having pe- 
netrated his design, immediately fell back to two posts in that strong 
ground, which he had already slightly fenced by small trenches. These 
posts he committed to his French and Swiss troops, forming together about 
two thirds of his army, with some pieces of cannon. The 
Enffageoent Savoyard infantry he reserved to act as necessity might require, 

oetween the «... . . . /%%%*>, * * i»» 

duke of' sa- and With the cavalry he flanked his two posts in a plain irame- 
s^m'lds^u^ diately below them. The firm order, and deliberate tstlour 
*i«**l?f s*i- ^^ ***® Spanish troops su<ttaining the furious assaults of the Sa- 
nota. voyard cavalry, and pressing up the hill which was occupied by 

the French, gained at last an eminence, the possession of which 
decided the contest. For two pieces of cannon played from thence on the 
enemy with so great effect, that they retreated, with such confusion and 
trepidation to the second post, as struck a panic into the Swiss, and threw 
them also into a disorder that was soon after followed by a precipitate 
flight. The duke of Savoy, on this important day, which seemed preg- 
nant with the fortune of his house, appeared resolute to maintain his sov- 
reign power, or at least to prove that he deserved it. Performing the duty 
both of an able commander and gallant soldier, he directed the fight, 
brought relief to the oppressed, animated the weary, rallied the faintheart- 
ed, and poured on those that fled the bitterest reproaches. But the terror 
that had seized multitudes being more contagious than the courage of one. 
individual, though a general and sovereign prince, every effort of Charles 
to withstand the steady valour of the Spaniards was ineffectual. Atlast, yield- 
ing to adverse fortune, but not despairing of better, by the most extraordi- 
nary exertions of courage and of art, he carried off frort the scene of action 
five field-pieces, and part of that baggage which had been left by the Swiss. 
Nothing was now wanting to make Italy tremble, but either the duke of 
Savoy at the head of the Spanish army ; or the the Spanish army under 
the colours of the duke of Savoy. The governor of Milan knew indeed 
how to' fight ; but not how to direct a campaign, or to improve a victory. 
He suffered the enemy^ to march unmolested to Asti. And, instead of lay- 

d Hist, dd Regnc de Louis Xiri. 
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ing siege to that city, fortified himself against the attacks of his anta- 
gonist, by the most extensive lines of circumvallation, and every pos- 
sible method of defence. The distant and ineffectual bombardments of 
Inoiosa, the skirmishes which followed between the Savoyards and Spa- 
niards, and the desperate but unsuccessful assault that was made by the 
former on the camp of the latter, itoight demand a particnlar description, 
were it necessary farther to illustrate the courage which was exhibited this 
campaign by the duke of Savoy, or that incapacity which disgraced the 
conduct of the governor of Milan. The Spanish troops lay for six weeks 
in the open air, on the hills near Asti ; and the excessive heat, the nnripe 
fruits, and the impurities of the camp, producing diseases, there ensued 
a great mortality both of men and cattle. Although the army had been 
reinforced with the troops left at Sandoval, and others that arrived by sea« 
it was not half so strong as when it sat down before Asti. Charles on the 
other hand, though he enjoyed more commodious quarters, experienced 
such frequent mutinies among his foreign troops, that it was difficult for 
him to determine whether they were of greater service or disadvantage. 
Thus both parties were in situations which inclined them to hearken to 
terms of peace. A capitulation was drawn up by the marquis of Ram- 
bouillet, and effectually recommended to the acceptance of the governor 
and the duke, by the Venetian and English ambassadors. This was not 
materially different from the treaty which had been framed by the pope's 
nuncio and the French ambassador, in the name of their respective courts, 
towards the end of the preceding year, in the city of Asti. Only, it gave 
greater security, to the duke against the attacks of Spain For it was 
guaranteed by the republic of Venice ; and, in case of its being violated 
by the Spaniards, a power was consigned to the duke of Savoy, of sum* 
rooning to his assistance, in the name of the king of France, the mareschal 
Lesdiguieres, and all the governors of provinces bordering on his domin- 
ions. The French ambassador, thinking he had now accomplished the 
object of his embassy, returned to Paris. But no sooner had he lefl Pied- 
mont, than Ferdinand, whose thirst of vengeance was in proportion to the 
narrowness of his capacity, began to let loose all the fury of his resent- 
ment on his revolted subjects. And Charles, on the other hand, only 
made a shew of disbanding his troops ^, being justly apprehensive that the 
late agreement between him and the governor of Milan would be disavow- 
ed by the court of Madrid. The treaty of Asti was equally violated on 
both sides. 

When the court of Madrid was informed that Inoiosa had 
concluded a disgraceful war by a dishonourable peace, they InoiJtt^*upel- 
wer« moved with great indignation. But the man whose ^^'^^Uj^of 
wrath on this occasion blazed forth «vith the greatest fury, was SiuanV the 
Don Pedro de Toledo, marquis of Villa Franca, distinguished S FiteJ!^"" 
even in Spain by an haughty boldness, and a zeal for the glory 
of the monarchy. His temper was vehement, yet his understanding was at 
once subtle and solid, and his courage both exalted and constant. Such a 
character would have appeared a fit instrument for indicting the vengeance 
of Spain on the duke of Savoy, although he had not been allied by blood to 
the house of Mantua. This man, therefore, was chosen by Philip to 6uc^ 
ceed the marquis of Inoiosa in the government of Milan, and the consent- 
ing voice of the Spanish nation applauded his choice ti, 

f He yeiy formally ditbanded fhe Frendi troops, but took care that they ahoiild be all of 
(hem incorporated into his Savoyard eompaniea. As to the Swiss they could not be discharged 
wiihout payment, coneeniing which there arose innumerable (Jelajra and diiBenlties. 

s A famous Italian historian (Batt Naui), and others, in deference to his authority, suppose 
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The dake of Savoy, diweinbliDg hit suspicioiis of the hoatile de- 
signs of Spaiiif sent a gentleman of his bed-chamber with two lettters 
to Toledo, in one of which he congratulated him, according to the custom 
of Italian princes, on his safe arrival at Milan, and in the other he described, 
in a pleasing manner, the mntoal advantages of faithfully fulfilling the treaty 
of Asti. To the first of these letters the governor, with becoming politeness, 
replied, by returning bis most humble thanks to the duke for the honour he 
had done him, and declaring that he would not fail to acquaint the court of 
Ma .rid with the respect and affection his highness had expressed for the 
Catholic king. To the other he answered, *' that the true way to regain 
the favour of Philip, and to preserve lasting concord, was, not to think any 
longer on what was intended to be done, when both parties had their swords 
in their hands b." This answer, had it needed any comment, would have 
been sufficiently explained by the governor's common discourse, and still 
more by his actions. It*was his common talk that the peace of Asti was a 
mere collusion between his predecessor and the duke of Savoy, and that a 
powerful king could not be tied down to the observapce of a treaty with an 
inferior prince, by any other bands than those of bis own moderation. In 
the mean time he did not leave Charles in any uncertainty concerning what 
he had to expect from his Catholic majesty's moderation ; for he every day 
made nevr levies, and reinforced his army with a great number of Swiss, 
Germans, and Italians. 

The menaces of Don Pedro did not escape from that wary politician 
through any intemperance of discourse. They were intended to bend the 
loAy spirit of Charles. to an humble submission to the crown of Spain, and 
to prepare his mind to catch at the bait by which he hoped to govern his 
ambition. He insinuated to his envoy at Milan, that if the duke his master 
would ask pardon of Philip, and submit his pretensions wholly to his arbi- 
tration, that monarch would add to the dominions of Savoy the city of Ge- 
neva. But Charles Emanuel was not unacquainted with the artifices of the 
Spanish court. It was but lately that they had attempted to incite the prince 
of Piedmont to rise in rebellion against his father, and that Toledo himself 
had entered into a treaty with the governor of Zuccarello to deliver that 
place into the hands of the Spaniards. The duke, provoked equally at the 
pride and the insidious policy of Spain, rejected with indignation the offer 
of Toledo, and prepared to maintain his independency and honour by force 
of arms. He represented to the guarantees of the treaty of Asti the con- 
duct and the design of Toledo, and immediately summoned to his aid the 
mareschal de Lesdiguieres, in virtue of that authority with which for this 
purpose he had been invested by the king of France. Toledo, on the 

other liand, inveighed against the obstinacy of the duke. 
The kimc of Fnaee and Solicited Lewis to compel him to disband his troops, and 
STtraity <SnuS!'' to deliver the places and prisoners he had taken, into the 

hands of the king of Spain, promising that this monarch 

that Inoiosa would have been recalled aoooer, had not the duke of Lerma been afraid, by too 
great militarj nceesses in Italy, to defeat the project of the doable marriages, which were 
not consummated, (as has already been obserTed), tUI the end of the year 161S. But, not- 
withstanding we reflect on the great military force eommitted to Inoiosa, which was nearly 
double that of Charies s on the repeated orders he received from his court to act with ex- 
pedition and with vigour, and of the attempts he made in consequence of these orders, that 
conjecture appears rather refined than soKd, The regency of France wished for the final ac- 
complishment of the double marria».es as ardent^ as the court of Spain ; and if they had 
been averse to that measure, an unsuccessful straggle on the part of Sp«n with the duke of 
Savoy would not have been the means of reconciling them to it The appointment of the 
marquis of Villa Franca, at this time, to the government of Mihin seems to have been the na-^ 
tural result of the feelings of the Spanish ndniMOj, on an oeeasion that wounded their ^id^ 
and excited their resentment 
b Siri Mem. reeond. tom. iii. p. 409, 410. 
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should afterwards take every step, not incoDsistent with the dignity of ^^^^ 
his crown, to remove all jealousy of his arms. Lewis had already sent 
the count de Bethune, a man of capacity and singular address, into Italy, in or- 
der to accommodate those differences which disturbed the repose of that 
country. He now sends the mareschal Lesdiguieres to join his influence to 
that of Betbune, hoping that Toledo would yield to the presence, and re- 
patation, and power of the mareschal, what he might otherwise find means 
to evade. Lesdignieres without delay went to Turin, where, in conjunc- 
tion with Bethune, he framed a treaty of accommodation, which being pro- 
posed to the consideration of the governor and the duke, both parties agreed 
to a cessation of arms. The mareschal, having assured the duke of Savoy 
of his warmest support, if it should be found necessary, departed from Tu- 
rin, and returned to Dauphioy i. 

Mean while the duke of Monteleon, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor in France, assured the court of Paris, that the views of imri^ia^ or the 
Philip in Italy were not those of ambition, but of justice and ma'^I^fSumS 
peace. And this assurance being accompanied by arguments 
that spoke directly home to the wants of some courtiers, and the avarice of 
others, effectually changed those resolutions which had been taken in favour 
of Charles Emanuel. The strictest orders were issued that no troops 
should be levied in France, without the eipress commission of the king. 
The design of these orders was, either to oblige the duke of Savoy to give 
his consent to an accommodation, on terms dictated by Spain, or to render 
him unable to carry on a war with that nation, should he refuse it. 

Bat the duke found firmer support in the wisdom and fortitude of the 
Venetian senate than was to be expected from the feeble and fluctuatii^ 
counsels of France. That republic levied for his service a considerable 
body of French troops, and contributed, besides, a supply of seventy two 
thousand ducats a month, for the purpose of maintaining his army in Pied- 
mont. The orders of the young king of France were in vain opposed to 
the gold of Venice, the authority of Lesdignieres, the duke of Mayenne, 
and other chiefs who encouraged all soldiers of fortune to cross the moun- 
tains, and tp join the standard of the duke of Savoy. But above all, Charles 
was encoumged by the prospect of the duke of Nemours pouring down 
into the plains of Milan, from the mountains of Savoy, at the head of an 
army of six .thousand men. He was ignorant that the military preparations 
of this dake, was that which chiefly nourished the hope of victory in the 
breast ef Toledo. 

Henry, duke of Nemours, chief of a branch of the house of ^^ ^^^ 
Savoy established in France, had been amused by Charles Ema- piNenwan 
noel with the hope of marrying a princess of his family, for jf^JH^J^ 
not a less space of time than six or seven years. The dis- igi^t the 
appointment made a deep impression on his mind, and filled him savoy, 
with resentment. Don Pedro, having learnt these circumstan- 
ces, conceived the project of fixing Nemours in the interests of Spain, by 
operating at once on his ambition, and that spirit of revenge which was 
then his domineering passion. He insinuated to his rankling mind, through 
the dukes of Guise and Monteleon, that on condition of his taking up arms 
on the side of Spain against his relation Charles Emanuel, the Spanish mo- 
oarch would reward his services with the investiture of the dutcby of Sa- 
voy. The duke of Nemours did not hesitate to close with these terms. 
Counterfeiting aifardent desire to maintain the independency of that sove- 
reign family whence he derived his origin, he raised a force of seven thou- 

i Hist da Connet. de Lesdiguieres. 
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sand men k, which he was ahont to lead into the heart of ^voy , while 
1610. ff^i^^ ^^(1^ 2 powerful army was ready to penetrate into Piedmont. 
Bat Charles Emanoel haying discovered the designs of Nemoars« instantly 
sent orders to the governor of Saroy to secure those places which he had des- 
tined for the reception of the troops of Nemoars. And the prince of Pied- 
mont hastening to the northern passes of the Alps, seized the posts on the 
route which a body of troops was to take, that had been levied by the Spa- 
niards in Franche Compt^ and Burgundy. 

In the mean time the duke of Nemours had taken the field, and pene- 
trated through loAy mountains, and rugged and difficult ways, into the val- 
ley of Sizeri. This small district yiel^ to the superiority of his power, 
without much resistance. He was preparing to improve the advantage he 
had gained, and to press forward upon the other territories of Savoy, when 
part of his troops deserted him, carrying along with them the greater part 
of both the provisions and the ammunition. The troops that remained, 
being few in number, and weakened exceedingly by hunger and thirst, 
served as pastime to the shepherds of the mountains, who harrassed and 
hunted them ^om one place to another. In this extremity the duke of 
Nemours implored the succour of Spain, that he might be enabled to save 
the remains of bis army from inevitable ruin by crossing the Rhone ; but 
the Spaniards were deaf to his prayers. They even refused to send him a 
supply of bread and ammunition, and debarred him from the liberty of 
lodging his troops in Franche Compt^, a province which in those days be- 
longed to the crown of Spain. In this desperate situation he found relief 
in the generosi^ of Charles Emanuel. That magnanimous prince, at the 
intercession of Lesdiguieres, and other chiefs of Prance, pardoned his re- 
volt, and, on the disbanding of his troops, restored him to the possession of 
his estates in Savoy K 

The governor of Milan, in expectation that the irrop^n of the 
SlPSS^Sr duke of Nemours into the dominions of Charles would distract his 
e^yvmw mind, and divert his arms, drew near with thirty thousand men to 
to the frontiers of Piedmont. And, having thrown bridges over 
the Tanarus^and the Sesia, and fortified and garrisoned them at either end, 
he waited for a favourable opportuni^ of entering that country, his head- 
quarters being fixed at Candia and ViHata. The duke of Savoy, on the 
other hand, lodged in Caresana and la Motta, in the proviiice of Varcelli, 
with an army not exceeding twenty thousand. Afler various skirmishes 
with the troops of Savoy with various success, Toledo having separated 
his army into two difisions, ordered one of these to pass the Sesia at Gat- 
tinara, and to join the other, which he was to conduct himself, near Cre- 
seotino, a town on the Po, on the confines of the principality of VercelU 
and Montferrat. It was Don Pedro's design, by this movement, to inclose 
his enemy by the Sesia with fortified bridges and fort Sandoval on the east, 
by the Po with Crescentino on the south, and by taking and garrisoning St. 
Germano, a fortress equidistant from both these rivers. Charles was now 
posted in Sigliano, a place environed with lakes and morasses, and accessi- 
ble only by one narrow entrance. This station the duke had chosen as 
being very convenient for the relief of VerceUi, the reduction of which 
seemed the object to which all the steps of his adversary ultimately tended. 
As soon as he perceived that Toledo directed his course to Crescentino, 
he mounted two thonsand musqueteers behind an equal number of cavalry, 

and passing by the Spaniards with great speed,, threw succourik into that^ 

 • "* 
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towD safficient for its protectioD. The Spanish ceneral in re?eoge 
ravaged the villages of Piedmont ; and Charles, from a like motiv0» *^** 
those of Montferrat. 

The autumnal raina now overflowed the country on all sides, and the 
hostile armies lay for some days inactive, the Savoyards in Crescentino, 
the Spaniards in Livorno and Bianze, towns of Montferrat. The waters 
having subsided, Toledo, aided by the treachery or cowardice of the go- 
vernor, made himself master of St. Germano, the possession of which was 
a considerable step towards the reduction of Vercelli. Thia important 
place was still his aim, though, in order to obtain it, he made a feint of 
marching to Crescentino. The duke constantly harrassed his troops in 
ilaok, that by interrupting the march of his enemy, he might be enabled 
himself to preoccupy the plain of Apertole, where he mieht make such ar- 
rangements as would put it in his power either to give hattle, or to stand 
upon the defensive. The subtlety of the Spanish commander, on this oc- 
casion, practised a successful stratagem against the artful Charles Ema- 
nuel, Toledo made such a disposition of his troops as seemed to indicate 
an intention of obstructing the march of the Savoyards, even at the 
expense of a battle. Upon this the duke brings forward the flower of his 
army into the van, expecting every moment to be attacked in front by the 
enemy. But the Spaniards, with ten thousand foot and some cavalry, sud- 
denly made an attack on his rear, consisting of four thousand French in- 
ftotrj and some cavalry, when they were filing through a wood. The 
Savoyards, struck with surprize and terror, began to retreat in the great- 
est confasion ; but the duke saved his dismayed forces, if not from the dis- 
grace, yet from the slaughter that commonly pursues a flying enemy. He 
dispatched the intrepid count of St. George to check the pursuit of the vic- 
torioas enemy, with a select band of five hundred musketeers. The brave 
resistance of the count, and the quick approach of night, enabled ttie 
French trQops in the service of Savoy to retreat with safety to the main 
body of the army* 

The 1iuke, whose sanguine temper contemplated the hright side of every 
object, comforted himself under this misfortune, by reflecting* that it woub| 
revive the ancient animosities between the Spaniards and the French, and 
that this last nation, enraged at their late discomfiture, would retrieve at 
once his loss and their own honour. With these sentiments he retired to 
Crescentino. The season was now far advanced ; and Toledo, having in 
vain attempted to surprise Crescentino, and finding that keeping the field 
served only to diminish the number and impair the health of his. troops, 
abandoned the posts he possessed in Piedmont and Montferrat, having left 
garrisons only in Trino, St. Germano, and Gatinara. This last was a town 
which commanded a passage over the Sesia, and which had been reduced 
under the power of the Spaniards by Don Sancho del Luna, governor of 
the castle of Milan"'. 

The duke of Savoy, through excessive fatigue and agitation 
of mind, about this time contracted an illness, which, concurring mrjy^ 
with the rigour of the advancing season, seemed to promise on his the duke i 
part a respite from all hostilities. He could not take the field in * ^^' 
person, and was even unable to walk abroad, in this irksome confinement 
*the activity of his mind amused the tedious hours by forming varioas pro- 
jects and stratagems of war. And, under his present infirmities, he felt a 
sensible consolation in the capacity, bravery, and filial affection of four il- 
lustrious sons, who were ready to execute with fidelity and alacrity what- 

n Batt Nani, lib. ii. 1616. Levassor. torn. Hi. Mere. FrtDC. I61f. 
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i6i7._ ever he should command them to perfonn. The duke of Ne- 
^r'St'^ moare hayiog been constrained to lay down his arms, the prince 
ggg j^ of Piedmont repassed the mountains by the valley of Aosta, and 
conducted his troops to Ivrea. Here he received orders to lead 
them against Gattinara, in which was a Spanish garrison of four thousand 
men. The prince did not hesitate to carry the orders of the duke his 
father into eiecution. But yielding to the remonstrances of his most ex- 
perienced officers, he exchanged an enterprise which appeared to be im- 
practicable, for another which might be accomplished without difficulty, 
and which was not of less importance. 

The principality of Masseranois bounded on the east by the river Sesia, 
and in every other quarter by the territories of the duke of Savoy ; a cir- 
cumstance which naturally placed it under the protection of Spain. Tole- 
do, with a view to strengthen that chain by which he designed to invest 
and straiten Vercelli, had made an offer to the prince of Masserano to gar- 
rison his capital, and also the fortress of Crevalcor with Spanish Ibrces. 
The prince, aware of the danger of such a measure, chose rather to under- 
go the hazard of an irruption from Piedmont than to resign the sinews of 
his power into the hands of Toledo. He returned the governor thanks for 
his proffered aid, but expressed a hope that it would not be necessary. 
Toledo had in the mean time marched his troops to the banks of the Sesia, 
and seemed ready to pour into the territories of Masserano. In this situa- 
tion of affairs, the prince of Piedmont, by a concealed and forced march, 
surprised and invested the capital of that small state, which opened its gates 
without resistance. Tie now marched against Crevalcor, with eight thou- 
sand foot and four tbousad horse. He appeared before the walls of that 
place on the 27th of January, and having seized all the avenues by which 
it might receive relief, he soon made a breach in the walls, and took the 
town by assault. The terrified inhabitants fled before the slaughtering 
sword, directing their trembling steps towards the castle. Multitudes were 
trodden to death in this scene of confusion and horror, and eager in the 
contest to enter through that narrow gate which was the only avenue of 
life. A very few made their way into the castle. The rest were either 
taken prisoners or slain by the sword. 

The prince of Masserano, as soon as he learnt the hostile designs of Victor 
Amadeus, had implored that aid which he had formerly rejected. And the 
governor of Milan had immediately dispatched to his relief Don Sancho del 
Luno, with two thousand foot and three hundred horse ; but in the mean 
time the castle capitulated. And, in too late an attempt to relieve it, Don 
Sancho, with many officers and private men, lost his life °. Thus the duke 
of Savoy contended with the power and the art of the marquis of Villa 
Franca, not without advantage. It is however probable, that all the efforts 
of Charles Emanuel would have been repelled in the end, by the valour, 
discipline, and ancient renown of the Spanish arms, directed by the genius 
of Toledo, if they had not been supported by the magnanimous resolution 
of the marschal Lesdiguieres, equally to consult his own and the glory of 
France, in spite of all the allurements and the threats of the misled princes, 
by whom it was at that time governed. 

Although fortune sometimes raises the worthless and the weak to the 
highest offices, yet it must have been singular merit that, in times produc- 
tive of great characters, could exalt a private gentleman of a 
2*5^^ very narrow fortune, to the first dignity of a great kingdom 
jjJiiiUi. that can be enjoyed by a subject. Francis de Bonne, with a 
*" patrimony of fifty crowns a year, rose to the station of consta- 

n Batt Nani. lilk 1616. Mere. FruDe. 1617. 
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ble of France, io opposition to many rivals of noble birth a^ 
great power. He was of an agreeable aspect, a mild temper, and easy 
manners ; qualities which were not indeed very shining in themselves, bat 
which contribated not a little to raise the mareschal Lesdiguieres to sitaa- 
tions in which he had opportunities of displaying the greatest talents and 
virtues ®. His understanding was manly and solid ; be possessed in an 
eminent degree the virtues of political and martial courage ; and, though 
he was susceptible both of friendship and love, his ruling passion was am- 
bition. The duke of Savoy cultivated the friendship of this man with un- 
common attention, and practised with unwearied diligepce all his address 
in order to gain so important an acquisition. To the mareschal Lesdiguie- 
res he shewed all the respect due to a crowned head If he received hira 
at Turin, it was with the utmost pomp and magnificence. If he address- 
ed him in writing, he bestowed on him the endearing and flattering appel- 
lations of *' good neighbour, and faithful friend." He consulted him on 
every occasion : and the mareschal returned his confidence and assiduities 
with the sincerest fidelity and. a£fection. The attachment of Lesdiguieres to 
Charles Emanuel was well known to the court of Spain, and they endeavour- 
ed to counteract its effects hy operating on his natural ambition. The king 
and queen of France, at the instigation of the Spanish ambassador, at- 
tempted to seduce him from the interests of Savoy, liy calling him to court 
in order to be invested with the privileges and rank of a duke and peer. 
And, that he might be enabled to support the magnificence of that charac- 
ter the king of Spain offered him any sum of money he should be pleased to 
demand, to be paid in any part of Europe. These allurements failing of 
success, a supply of money was offered sufiicient to raise and maintain, for 
a year, an army of forty thousand men, with a suitable train of artillery, 
to be employed in making himself master of Savoy. Of this dutchy the 
dake of Monteleon, in name of the Spanish monarch, offered him the in- 
vestiture, on condition of his assisting the Spaniards to conquer Piedmont. 
This temptation having been also resisted, Monteleon engaged Louis to 
transmit to the mareschal the most peremptory orders to abstain from levy- 
ing troops* and on no pretext whatever to move to the assistance of the 
duke of Savoy. These orders were in vain reiterated and enforced, at the 
desire of the feehle court of Paris, by the authority of the, par- 
liament of Grenoble. Lesdiguieres, in a letter to the king, re- ^^^[naiii. 
presented to his majesty, in a firm though respectful tone, that his lutionof 
duty called him to restdre the dignity of France in Italy, by ful- ^^, 
filling the engagements of that kingdom to the duke of Savoy, and 
chastising the perfidy and insolence of Spain. And he added, that, how- 
ever treacherous counsels might beguile the good intentions of his majesty 
for a time, he did not despair of his present conduct meeting one day with 
the approbation of his sovereign p. 

On the nineteenth day of December 1616, the mareschal Lesdiguieres, 
exhibiting a signal proof of the greatness of his own mind, and the weak- 
ness of the crown of France, set out from Grenoble, at the head of an army 
of seven thousand foot and five hundred horse, raised in Dauphiny by his 
own authority, and at the expense of the republic of Venice. Having 
crossed the Alps in the midst of winter, he arrived at Turin, on the third 
day of January Reinforced by so considerable a body of gallant troops, 
and encouraged by the presence, reputation, and aid of a great commander, 
whose natural abilites were matured by long experience in the military art, 
the duke of Savoy was elated with the hope of vindicating his own indepeq-.- 

» Amelot de la Houssaie P Hist du Counetable de LesdigoiereSi lib. ix. 
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1617. <]p^ce, and ^iDflicting severe TeDgeance on that haughty court, which 
threatened him with subjection. The united forces of Lesdiguieres and 
the duke were ircesistible. St. Damiano, Alba,aDd M ontigUo, with other places 
of inferior importance, reduced under the power of Charles, with a rapid- 
ity corresponding to the ardour of his mind, nourished his hopes of mak- 
ing other conquests still more important. The reduction of 
^l^'jgj^?^ Alontiglio is eminently distinguished, not by any noble ditiiplay of 
firiio,uid^ generosity or courage, but by an incident extremely humiliating 
incidiait to man, as it reminds him how much he partakes of the nature 
p^dMi of those ferocious and noxious animals which are the constant ob- 
tj»t oeca- jects of his hostility and abhorrence. A contest having arisen 
concerning the garrisoning of that fortress between the French 
and the Savoyards, the fierce disputants, enflamed by their engagement ivith 
the common enemy, directed their unsettled fury and reeking swords against 
each other. Upwards of a hundred had fallen on either side, before the 
authority of the general, the count of St George, was able to prevent a 
mutual and complete massacre. The savage thirst of blood being now ex- 
cited, and incapable of being suddenly quenched, loudly demanded an in- 
human gratification, and found it in the slaughter of the garrison that had 
capitulated on favourable terms «. 

The discontents in France had now drawn to a crisis which 
i^^ind. threatened the crown with all the violence of Civil war. These 
bitioQ. discontents Charles Emanuel,, as above related, had assiduously 
nourished with his usual dexterity and address. But the most 
enlightened genius sees not far into futurity, and often the most sagacious 
ambition blindly labours for its own destruction. The intestine discords and 
eommotioDS of France obliged the king to recall Lesdiguieres ; and in* 
stantly the marquis of Villa Franca, who yielding to a torrent which oould 
not be resisted, had resolved to confine his troops within narrow limits, and 
to act wholly on the defensive, renewed his attacks on the duke of Savoy, 

commencing his operations with the siege of Vercelli* He sat 
^ge of ^o^" before this important place towards the end ofMay, with a 
VMceiu. strong army and a very great train of artillery. When Charles 

was informed that the governor of Milan had begun to pot his 
troops in motion, he was not at a loss to discover his intention ; and, with 
a view to disappoint it, having speedily increased the garrison of Vercelli 
to the number of four thousand, he determined to march his army from 
Gabbiana, and, by reducing the fortress of Fontestura, to oppose with ad- 
vantage, the progress of the Spanish army. But, while he meditated this 
scheme, he discovered that other dangers threatened him than the siege of 
Vercelli. 

Don Pedro, constrained to relinquish for a time all open attacks on the 
states of Charles Emanuel, had employed the natural subtilty of his active 
mind in laying plots against that prince's person and family. Differeot per- 
sons were suborned to cut ofi* the duke by assassination or by poison ; and 
a conspiracy was formed by certain French officers of the garrison of St 
Ja to seize the prince of Piedmont, who commanded that fortress, and to 
deliver him into the hands of the Spaniards. The discovery of these ig- 
nominious plots ' diverted the design of the duke against Fontestura, by 

q Bat. Nani, Hiat. lib. Ui. 161 7. 

r It is remarkable, that, although there never was a people more diitingitiibed than the 
Spaniards for honour and fidelity, yet there is not any period in the history of any natioii 
"more disgraeed by plots and conspiracies thun that which forms the subject <» this narmtiTe. 
When resentment, ambition, or other passions, cannot find gratification openly, and ia the 
the direct road of superior force, they have recourse to stratagems, as fully appears from the 
history of nations, as well as individuals. Perhapsi t00| ideas of superior dignity have a ten* 
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summoning hk attention to cares more immediate and iii|;edt The 
conviction and punishment of conspirators and assassins employed '^ * 
that critical time which would otherwise hare been occupied in preventing 
the siege of VercelH, or, by plentiful stores of provisions and ammunition, 
to prepare it for a vigorous resistance. 

The siege had not been continued above sixteen days, when the Savoy- 
ards were reduced to the necessity of supplying the place of iron balls 
and lead with tin and stones. The quantity of their powder also was 
insufficient ; nor could all the efforts of Charles encourage the gallautry 
of the besieged by a fresh supply. Two hundred and fifty cavalry, with 
sacks of powder of twenty-five pounds each, were way-laid in their con- 
cealed march to yercelli, through the vigilance of Toledo ; and the fire 
of the Spaniards having been conununicated to such inflammable materials, 
only thirty of that number made their way into the fdace of their destina- 
tion. Two hundred and twenty horses, with their riders, miserably perish- 
ed in one sudden conflagration ; yet the besieged made a gallant defenoe, 
and repulsed the Spaniards, in different sallies, with great sUiugfater. The 
assailants made a fiinous effort to carry the place by a general assault ; but, 
if the valour of the Spaniards was animated by the loTe of glory and the 
hope of plunder, the Savoyards, anticipating in their imaginations the 
calamities and hornH^ that awaited themselves, and objects still dearer to 
them than life, in case of defeat, were roused with the fury of despair. 
The steady bravery of the besiegers gave way on this occasion to the rage 
which impelled the besieged ; and, in the first moment of their retreat, a 
hundred cuirassiers, sallying with their swords in their hands into the ditch, 
made a dreadfiil carnage. Fifteen hundred men perished on the side oi 
Spain ; em that of Savoy not aa hundred. The duke of Savoy, being in- 
ioforaied of the desperate intrepidity of his faithful garrison, was filled 
with all those emotions which the fidelity, bravery, and danger of men suf- 
fering in his cause, were naturally fitted to produce in his generous mind. 
He attempted a second time, secretly, to convev ammunition and provision 
into Vercelli ; but lost by that fruitless effort four hundred men. At last, 
exasperated by repeated disappointment, he drew near to the Spanish 
camp by night, by storming or even making a feint of storming which, he 
hoped to be able to succour Vercelli. Having ranged his troops along the 
banks of the Sesia, be sent a strong detachment over that river, in separate 
parties, under the marquis D'Urse, who was repulsed by a body of Spanish 
horse with thie loss of six hundred men. This bold measure of the duke 

deney lo blunt ^e sense of iojastioe eommitted against inferiors. The different prices or com* 
pensations for wounds, and even for morders, that took place about eight hundred years ago, 
in so many nations of Europe, is a striking proof how much this iniquitous sentiment natural- 
ly prevaUa in the human mind. There is as great injustice in wantonly maiming, or otherwise 
torturing or putting to death, a dog, a horse, or other animal, as there would be in wounding or 
destroying a man ; yet there are but few whose consciences would be stung with remorse at 
the commission of such crimes ; a matter which is to be accounted for only from that immea- 
surable distance which our fancy, still more than nature, interposes between men and the in- 
ferior animals, and which precludes all sympathy. A nation accustomed to think itself yastly 
superior in dignity to all others, and to arrogate to itself an exclusive privilege of dominion, 
fancies it has a right of averting that privilege b^ all means, however inconsistent with justice. 
The inhahitants of Calais were saved from the furious resentment of Bdward HI. of England 
by the transcending yirtde of six of their fellow-citizens, who devoted themselves to certain 
destruction for the sake of their relations, friends, and companions : the condition required by 
that banghty and cruel conqueror. These six heroic burgesses were saved from death, not by 
'the eenerosity of Edward, but the importunity and tears of his queen. Tet this prince was 
promse in his civilities to the French officers, who, about the same time, had fallen into his 
hands, although their braveiy was not to be compared with that of the bnrgenes. Had six 
knights appeared before him in the guise of malefactors, instead of six citizens, he would have 
been shocked at the idea of ordering them to be led to execution, and have been full in his 
praises of their signal patriotism and resolution. 
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was'not wholly without success ; for while the Spaniards hastened to op- 
pose the Savoyards in that quarter where D^Urse directed his attack, a 
thousand men, loaded with ammunition, made their way into Vercelli by 
another. Bat this scanty supply was far from being sufficient ; and, be- 
siiJes this circumstance, the garrison was now greatly diminished by the ac- 
cidents of war and the fatigues of duty. In this situation were the besiisg* 
ed, when Toledo, on the 25tb of July, which, being the festival of St. 
James, was deemed fortunate for Spain, m^de a general assault, and affect- 
ed a lodgment in a bastion, against which, fom the commencement of 
the siege, he had principally directed the fury of his artillery. The 
garrison, at that instant, demanded and obtained honourable terms of capi- 
tulation ; their baggage, and arms, and all the honours of war. Toledo, 
having garrisoned Vercelli, and levied very high contributions on the in- 
habitants, marching his army along the course of the Tanaras, reduced, 
binder the power of Spain, Soleri, Felician, and Anona, with other places, 
the possession of which he hoped would pave the way to the execution of 
an enterprise he meditated against the important city of Asti •• 

An unexpected and tragical event in Prance interrupted the 
2|^gJ[*2i«^ career of Toledo in Italy. Concino Concini, and Eleanor 
and I »dy mare*. Galigai, aAerwards the mareschal and the lady mareaehal D' An- 
•*** i>*Ancrc ^^^^ made their first appearance at the court of Paris in the 
train of Mary de Medicis, on her first arrival in that city from Florence. 
Their abilities and address, aided by that sympathy which men feel for 
their compatriots, however humble their rank of life, when in the course 
of Providence they acpompany or meet each other in foreign lands, so 
gained on the favour of the indulgent queen, that she raised them to a de- 
gree of power intolerable to the nobles, and odious to the people. De- 
pending on the queen-regent, they depended also on Spain, the great prop 
of her power, and were naturally devoted to the interests of a crown, 
which, by supporting Mary's, supported also their authority. In order to 
prolong the period of their borrowed power, they diverted the thoughts of 
Lewis, now of age, from matters of state, by encouraging him in the pur- 
suit of those youthful amusements which had hitherto occupied all his time, 
and engrossed all his attention. The more effectually to fix his mind in an 
indifference towards all poUtical objects, they provided him with compan- 
ions of his own age, whose society, they imagined, would amuse bis leisure, 
and heighten by sympathy his relish for those pleasures to which he was 

addicted* Among these, Charles Albert de Luines, a young 
bM^^tte aT gentleman of Avignon, was distinguished for the handsome- 
von-iteofthekinr pess of his person, the gracefulness of his air, and the oblig- 
«nce* ijjg politeness of bis behaviour. He gained by degrees the 

affection and confidence of his young sovereign, and was indulged, at all 
times, with familiar access to his person. Concini perceived the ascendant 
this young favourite had acquired over the king ; and, in order to attach 
him to himself, preferred him to the government of Amboise. But Luines, 
prompted by his own ambition, and encouraged by the murmurs and discon- 
tents that pervaded the kingdom, gave such an account of the conduct and 
designs of his benefactor, as filled the inexperienced mind of his prince 
with horror, and persuaded him that the preservation of bis own life, as 
well as his power, depended on the death of the mareschal D'Ancre. Vitri, 
captain of the guards, undertook and accomplished the bloody purpose of 
sacrificing the life of the mareschal to the suspicions of the king. On the 
SOth of April the unfortunate Florentine carelessly entered within the gat^ 

• Batt Nani. Ub. iii. Hi»t da Regne de Louis XOL 
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of the royal palace of the Loarre, which was instantly shut behind him, ^^^^ 
aod was walking towards the apartments of the queen- regent, reading 
a letter as he went, when the captain of the guard arrested him in the name 
of the king, and beckoned to his accomplices, who stood by him in anxious 
expectation of that signal. Three assassins, at that instant, poured the con- 
tents of their fire-arms into his body, which, after he had fallen dead on 
the ground, they spurned, and cut in dififerent parts with their swords ; but 
the populace, greedy of every opportunity of giving vent to the animal 
ferocity of their nature, and zealous on all occasions to avenge on the pow- 
erful and great the unequal distributions of fortune, dug up the mangled 
corpse of Concini, which had been ignomioiously buried, and dragged it 
in horrid triumph along the streets of Paris. They afterwards, having cut 
it in small pieces, roastied ^nd inhumanly devoured it ; and happy was the 
man who could obtain the smallest morsel of the savage sacrifice*. 

The wretched Galigai was condemned to death, on pretence of sorcery. 
She exerted on her trial, and in her last moments, a constancy and strength 
of mind, which the melting spectators compared with the fortitude of So- 
crates, and contrasted with those tears which, not many years before, dis- 
graced the exit of the intrepid duke of Biron. 

The authority of the queen-regent was annihilated by the stroke which 
cut off the mareschal D'Ancre ; and Luines, who succeeded to all the pow- 
er of that stranger, agreeably to the common conduct of new ministers in 
all nations, departed at first from the maxims, and vehemently arraigned the 
conduct of his predecessor. He particularly exclaimed against that uniform 
deference which had been shewn by the former administration to the coun- 
sels of Rome and Madrid «, In this temper was the court of France when 
news arrived of the surrender of Vercelli.: Immediately it was resolved 
to succour the duke of Savoy. Lesdiguieres once more crossed the moun- 
tains with twelve thousand foot, and two thousand horse. In his 
train were many lords and gentlemen of France, volunteers, mw^taf 
among whom was the great duke of Rohan at the head of three ^^^"^ 
squadrons of cavalry. The orders of the mareschal were stre- duke of st- 
nously to aid the duke of Savoy in his efforts to recover bis own ^^' 
dominions, but not to involve the court of France in a war with Spain, by 
insulting either the territories of l^ilan or Mantua. But Lesdiguieres had 
greater objects in view than to expel Don Pedro from the coasts of Savoy. 
The military reputation of the Spanish commander, instead of repressing 
the courage of the mareschal, filled him with an ardent desire to take the 
field against an antagonist whose genius and vigour would give full exercise 
to all his abilities and experience, and over whom a victory would be truly 
glorious. However, making a shew of respect to his majesty's commands, 
he ordered his troops to lay aside for a while the colours of France, and to 
wear those of Savoy. 

Don Pedro de Toledo, afler the reduction of Vercelli, had distributed his 
army, for the purpose of refreshment, in different towns and villages of 
Montferrat, but chiefly in those of the province of Alexandria. In the 
midst of all his quarters lay the village of Feliziano, which was slightly bar- 
ricadoed, and defended by two thousand men. The experienced eye of 
Lesdiguieres quickly perceived, that, by surprising this centrical station, he 
would deprive the Spaniards of the most proper place of rendezvous in 
their possession, and prevent a junction of their divided forces. He oom- 

t Bernard Histoire de Lotiit XIII. Siri Mem. reoon. torn it. Rel«tioo de la mort da 
auu-eMbal d'Anore. Joanial de Basionipierre. Memoires d*Amelot de la Houmie. 

Q Siri Mem. recond. torn. iv. p. 68. Relation de la Mort de Maretchal d'Aacre* Me* 
vj^oires de Bohan, Uli. i^ 
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manleated these ideas to Cbarles Emanuel. The duke was at first 



strock with the danger of attempting an enterprise against a place 
sorronnded by the posts of the enemy ; bat Lesdigoieres insisted that by a 
nocturnal, rapid, and unexpected march, it would not be difficult, but, on 
the contrary, a yery easy matter to make the duke master of Feliziano, from 
which centre he might turn his successful arms against the other quarters of 
the Spaniards with great glory and advantage. Charles acquiescing in the 
reasoning, or yielding to Uie authority of the mareschal, an eipedition was 
concerted against Feliziano. Thither the combined army began to march^ 
as soon as the darkness of the night favoured the enterprise, in three diyi-. 
sions. The van was led by the mareschal Lesdiguieres, the main body by 
the duke of Savoy, and Shomberg, mareschal of the camp, brought up the 
rear with the artillery. But Charles Emanuel, taught by the reduction of 
Vercelli to respect the valour of the Spaniards, and the abilities of the mar- 
quis of Villa Franca, bethought himself, after the troops under Lesdiguieres 
had moved, that the situation and motions of the Spaniards rendered the 
expedition on which he had entered extremely dangerous ; he therefore 
sent a courier to the mareschal, advising him to return on his steps. The 
mareschal, who, in an advanced age, possessed all the fire of youth, replied 
to the messenger with much emotion, '* I have followed the profession of 
arms above fifly years without having ever turned my back on the enemy ; 
an honour of which 1 am determined my conduct on this day shall not de- 
prive me. There is more shame in retreating than danger in going on.'* 
Having said this, he jumped out of the litter in which be had hitherto been 
borne ; and, notwithstanding some feverish symptoms that were about him, 
mounted on horseback, placed himself at the head of his troops, and conti- 
nued his march ^ He arrived at Feliziano about the dawning of the day ; 
and the duke of Savoy having joined him soon after with the main body of 
the army, which he conducted by a private way with astonishing celerity, 
the place was immediately invested and taken by assault. All the common 
soldiers, and many of the inhabitants, were put to tbe sword* The officers 
were m^de prisoners. Not a man of Feliziano escaped with his liberty and 
his life ^. Quatordeci, Renfracora, Anona, Rocca, and Nice, were also 
quickly subdued by tbe united arms of Charles Emanuel and Lesdiguieres, 
the rapidity of whose conquests, in the space of a week, weakened tbe 
Spanish army by a Idls of more than five thousand men. Don Pedro now 
abandoned his design of besieging Asti, and retreated from Soleri into the 
Milanese ; all his force, vigilance, and art, being necessary to put that coun- 
try in a posture of defence against the threatened irruptions of tbe duke of 
Savoy. But the duke of Monteleon having assured the king of France that 
Vercelli should be restored, and the treaty of Asti executed with fidelity 
and promptitude on the part of Spain, Lesdiguieres was recalled in the full 
career of victory. The mareschal, having in vain remonstrated that tbe 
present juncture presented a glorious opportunity for recovering the Mila- 
nese to the crown of France, yielded obedience to the reiterated commands 
bf his sovereign. Toledo agreed to a cessation of arms, and promised to 
nae his utmost endeavours to effectuate an entire accommodation, and, par- 
ticularly, came under an engagement to Bethune, at Pavia, the 9tb of Oc- 
tober, that, on condition of the duke's disbanding his army, and restoring 
the places he had taken in the course of the current month, he on his part 
would give up Vercelli, with the other places he had seized, and disarm his 
troops, in November. This agreement being made, the mareschal marched 

^ Hitt do Begne de Louis XHL et des Evenements prindpanx, he 
w Bttt Nan. lib. ill. 1617. Mem. de Rohan, Ut. L 
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back to GreDoble \ But the mioisters of Spain, not satisfied with the 
retarn of the French troops into Dauphiny, remonstrated to the court 
of France, that the keeping on foot so great a force, so near the confines 
of Savoy, would be an infraction of the treaty of Astt. They declared 
that Vercilli would not be delivered up to Charles Emanuel, while the Swiss 
troops hovered in the county of Vaux, and his friend, Lesdiguieres, was 
ready, on the shortest notice, to march to his aid at the head of an army. 
Lewis, who was willing to maintain the independency of Savoy, but averse 
to any violent rupture with the Catholic king, not only disbanded his own 
troops in Dauphiny, but also urged Charles, to preclude Toledo from every 
pretext of war, by laying down in good earnest his arms ; assuring him of 
his warmest support and protection, in case the Spaniards should attempt, 
either by open force or secret artifice, to elude the execution of the treaties 
of Pavia and Asti. The promise of the king having been warranted, at his 
majesty's desire, by the superior authority and credit of the mareschal 
Lesdiguieres^ Charles Emanuel disbanded his army. Upon this the French 
ambassadors, Modene and Bethune, went from ^ Turin to the governor of 
Milan to assure him of this fact, and to engage him to imitate the duke's 
pacific example. They soon perceived, firom his affected difficulties and 
evasions, not only that he had no mind to restore Vercelli, but that it was 
his intention to make fresh attacks on the duke of Savoy. 

Lewis, who, in the solitude of rural scenes and amusements, had hitherto 
concealed. an elevated courage, was moved with equal indignation and sur- 
prise at the treacherous conduct of Toledo. ** I am not at a loss, 
said he to the Spanish ambassador, to conjecture the cause to J^^m- 
which I ought to ascribe the delays of Spain to give satisfaction {J*p2JSr 
to the duke of Savoy. The king your master, thinks 1 dare not 
go out of my kingdom without leaving it full of distractions ; but I wish 
him to know thai it is not altogether in so bad a condition as he imagines it 
to be ; and, if my kingdom should be ruined, and my sovereignty annihi- 
lated by my absence, I am determined to cross the mountains, and at the 
hazard of my life and of my crown, to fulfil my promise to the duke of Sa- 
voy, and to oblige the king of Spain to make good his word to me." The 
voice, the looks, and gestures of the young king, made an impression on 
the mind of Monteleon, which he communicated to the court of Madrid* 
Orders were immediately dispatched from thence to the government of 
Milan to execute with promptitude and good faith all the articles of the 
treatise of Asti and Pavia 7. But the court of Spain found that it was as ^^^^ 
hard a task to incline the marquis of Villa Franca to peace, as it had 
been to rouze Inoiosa to arms. His first excuse for not disbanding his troops 
was, that the Swiss regiments, lately in Piedmont, had not returned to their 
own country, but halted in the country of Vaux, ready to obey the nod of 
the duke of Savoy, from whom they still drew their usual pay. Bethune 
protested, in writing, that the troops, of the duke were disbanded, and 
charged Toledo with all the calamities that might arise from his disbelief 
of a matter of fact, of which he might easily obtain the most undoubted 
evidence. The governor, driven from this ground, privately offered the 
duke of Savoy the greatest advantages, if he would abandon his connexions 
with Venice and France, and unite his interests with those of Spain. Pro- 
vided that Vercelli should remain in the hands of the Spaniards, and that 
Casal should also be added to the state of Milan, he promised to extend the 
dominion of Charles over all the rest of Montferrat. This artifice having 

X Hist, da CoQDeUble de lieidiguieres. Ky. iz. 
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^^^ failed of success, he endeavoured to persuade the duke of Maotua to in- 
sist on a compensation for damages, and on, what he had always so 
much at heart, the liberty of punishing such of the subjects of Montferrat as 
had espoused the cause of his adversary. But neither did this stratageoi 
succeed. He next bad recourse to a contrivance which he deemed infal- 
lible ; he attempted to excite the jealousy of the duke of Savoy by cir- 
culating wbinpers, that, when Ferdinand should be restored to the so- 
vereignty of Montferrat, the house of Gonzaga would give it up to Spain, 
in exchange for other possessions. But Charles having disregarded these 
false reports, Don Pedro devised yet another expedient, which might sub- 
due the wary but spirited duke, by provoking his indignation. Hia secre- 
tary^ Carone who was then at Milan along with the French ambassadors, 
Toledo haughtily ordered instantly to leave the territories of Spain, and to 
go about his business. By this artifice he surprised the mind of Charles, 
and gained an advantage over his understanding through the agency of his 
passions. The high sprited duke, not adverting that Toledo was now prac- 
tising such ingenious stratagems on his own mind, as he himself had em- 
ployed when he carried on a war of wit on that of Inotosa, instantly sus- 
pends the evacuation of the places he had taken, and sends advice to 
Modene and Bethune to return from Milan. The subtelty of the Spaniard 
(such is the advantage of making an attack !) would have triumphed over 
that of the Savoyard, which was equal, if not superior, had not the French 
ambassadors conjured the latter not to make sport to the former, who 
sought for nothing else than a pretext for reviving hostilities. The duke, 
admonished by the prudence of these ministers, restored, on the 6th of 
April, all the places he possessed in Montferrat : he also evacuated Zuca- 
rello, Anona, and Masserano, and every other fief he had seized of the 
empire. His prisoners he delivered into the hands of the French ambas- 
sadors. News having arrived of aill these things at Milan, the governor, 
equally surprised and chagrined, exclaimed, *' It appears that the treaty of 
Asti must at last be executed, since heaven and earth will have it so '." 
He released his prisoners^ and evacuated St. Germane, but still held fast 
possession of Verc^lli. 

The court of Madrid, in the mean time, had sent repeated and positive 
orders to fulfil all the conditions, without exception, of the treaty of Asti ; 
and, in order to give the world a striking proof how much they disapproved 
the conduct of Don Pedro, they determined to recall him, and to appoint 
the duke of Feria his successor in the government of Milan. This in- 
tention was not kept a secret from Don Pedro, yet he persevered in the 
invention of new evasions. ** It is not consistent, said he, with the honour of 
the monarchy to restore Vercelli, while the French ambassadors remain 
at Milan. The restitution of ^hat place must not seem to be extorted by 
the threatenings of France, but to be, as it really is, a voluntary deed on 
the part of Spain." This pretext was removed by the immediate depar- 
ture of Modene and Bethune. ^* Before I give up Vercelli, said Don Pe- 
dro, once more, I insist that Garesio (a town of Montferrat belonging to 
the count de St. George, but now garrisoned by the troops of Savoy) shall 
be restored to its right owner." Garesio was restored ; and Toledo, all 
his artifices being now exhausted, began with proud reluctance and by slow 
degrees, to carry away from Vercelli the ammunition and the arms. But, 
after this operation was begun, he bethought him of yet another pretext 
for gaining time. He required a new promise from Charles Emanuel, that 
he would not give any occasion of offence to the duke of Mantua ; baft the 

2 Batt Naa. Hist lik iu, aniio IGlt. 
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ministers of Ferdinand, impatient of these moltiplied delays, and more 
sgspicioas of Toledo himself than of any of the princes of Italy, declar- '^^'' 
ed in writing, to his great vexation, that they required not any other assur- 
ances of the pacific intentions of the duke of Savoy than those they had 
already obtained. 

Men's astonishment at the public conduct of the marquis of Villa Franca 
was heightened when they remarked its coincidence with that of the duke 
of Ossuna. 

Don Pedro Giron, knight of the Golden Fleece, and a grandee 
of the first class of Spain, inherited from a long line of ances- S!??"^'''. 
tors the pride of noble birth, and the command of a princely OMura. 
fortune ; circumstances which are sometimes indeed found in 
conjunction with meanness of sentiment,' but which fostered that natural 
sublimity of imagioation that carrie^d Ossuna to pursue grand designs by 
extraordinary means. His temper was Uncommonly fervent, and his fancy 
lively even to extravagance. Hence though hi» understanding was quick 
and penetrating, his conduct was aeither regulated by the common maxims 
of policy and prudence, nor his demeanour, in the intercourses of Hfe, by 
the rules of propriety and decorum. In the presence of his sovereign, he 
would talk with a gaiety and boldness unknown in the courts of kings, and 
which appeared to the sage gravity of his compatriots to border upon 
madness. But his conversation in all companies, and on all occasions, was 
adorned with a brilliancy of wit, which, in the eyes of most men, would 
•more than compensate many levities and indiscretions. This duke is justly 
censured by grave historians for his gallantries, which were not veiled or 
palliated by delicacy of sentiment ; but, on the contrary, sensual, open, 
and licentious. Yet that grosser species of love was attended with this 
advantage, that it lefl his mitid free and disengaged, and did not interfere 
in any respect with his projects of ambition * . He had served in the army 
in the war with the United Provinces, in a high rank, and with great glory ; 
and his merit, as a soldier, was either the cause, or as oftener happens in 
courts, the pretext for his preferment to the important station of viceroy 
of Naples. In this station he aknazed the world with the singularity of 
his character, and disturbed its repose by the boldness of his ambition^. 

When the race of Ottoman extended their conquests from the 
Black Sesi to the gulf of Venice, a number of the ancient inha- {J^^®^ 
bitants fled from the terror of their irresistible arms, to the cht '^^' 
forests and mountains on the frontiers.of the countries now known 
by the name of Turkey in Europe. And, having acquired, from their wan-^ 
dering and uqsettled manner of life, a ferocity of character, they gradually 
became careless of their herds and flocks, and subsisted chiefly by hunting 
and rapine. The Uscocchi, for that is the name by which those fugitives are 
distinguished, were no longer that eieminate race which yielded without re-. 
sistance their fertile possessions to the invasions of their enemies. Impelled 
by the hardships and the courage of barbarians, they made frequent in- 
roads into the settlements of their conquerors, and satisfied their wants by 
plunder, while they gratified their revenge by devastation. In this vaga* 
bond state they lived for many years, wandering from place to place, still 
directing their course to those wild and rugged abodes which prosperous 
nations avoid, but which the unfortunate court as the seats of freedom. The 
Austrian coasts on the confines of Istria, broken by the operations of the ele- 

a What was aakl of SyUa is appKeable to Ossuna. Yolaptatem cupidas, gIori» cupidior, 
otia, luxurioso esse, tamen a negotiis nunqaam voluptas remorata. 

1> Batt. Nan. Hist, della Republica Veneta, lib. iv. 1620- Hi^oria de Don FeUppe IV. Key 
tie las Sspaaas por Dea Geosalo de Qespedes, Lib. segundo^ eapftulo seg. 
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ments ioto a thousand rocksand creeks, and small klands of difficult ac- 
^^ cess, appeared a fit habitation to the Uscocchi ; and the emperor Fer- 
dinand, desirous by all means to form a barrier against the irruptions of the 
Turks into Hungary, bestowed on this fierce and warlike people, the strong 
town of Segna, which became their capital. In the neighbourhood of these 
fugitives lay the territories of a people similar in their origin, but more pros- 
perous in their fortune S whose wealth, both on sea and land, invited the ra- 
pacity of men who had no other profession than that of robbers and pirates. 
The Uscocchi, instead of punishment for these offences, received protection 
from Ferdinand, archduke of Gratz, within whose government Segna was 

situated. This produced a war between the Austrians and the 
tte^AwuSms Venetians. The menaces of the Turks *, and the prospect of 
ta^ vepetiMu an expensive election to the crown of Bohemia, soon inclined 

Ferdinand to hearken to terms of accommodation with the re- 
pubtic, whose army, powerfully reinforced by soldiers of fortune from 
Holland, had invested the capital of Goritia, and reduced it to the greatest 
extremity of distress. The Spaniards would have willingly furnished the 
means of .carrying on a war against a people that on every occasion stren- 
uously opposed their domineering schemes in Italy. But their contest with 
Charles Emanuel fully employed all their resourses, and prevented a dis- 
junction of their forces. Yet, whatever could be done in favour of 
Ferdinand and the Uscocchi, was peFformed by the duke of Ossuna and 
the marquis of Villa Franca. Amidst the heat of the campaign in Pied- 
mont, Toledo kept up a considerable military force near the Venetian bor- 
ders, and made other preparations, which seemed to 4hreateo a diversion in 
favour of the Austrians. Thfs, the truce with the duke of Savoy brought 
about by the mareschal Lesdiguieres, enabled him afterwards to accomplish. 
While Don Pedro, by his menaces, and by bis attacks on the Venetians by 
land, endeavoured to relieve the Austrians ; Ossuna, by various operations 
at sea, and with great success, laboured for the same end. By his orders, 
a Spanish fleet cruized in the Mediterranean, in order to intercept any 
succours that might be- sent to tiie republic by that channel ; while another 
interrupted the sources of their wealth and power, by seizing their 
merchant ships in the Adriatic. These were brought in triumph into the 
port of Naples, which became the rendezvous of corsairs and pirates. 
Here, such of the Uscocchi as had been driven from their strong-holds on 
the Austrian coast, found freedom of trade and personal protection. The 
profuse genius of Ossuna did not afford shelter to the Uscocchi and other 
pirates that he might share in their' plunder, but that he might collect a 
sufficient number of desperate men for the execution of any daring enter- 
prise, in the mean time, the Neapolitian merchants found means of repre- 
senting to the court of Madrid, that the piratical trade which was now 
carried on at Naples, had ruined fair commerce, and of course diminished 
the royal revenues. Happily for the Neapolitans, their complaints coin- 
cided, both in time and intention, with the remonstrances of France. An 
order was dispatched to all the foreign ministers in Italy to suspend hostili- 
ties, as a negociation was now on foot for a general peace between Savoy 
and Spain, and the Venetians and Ferdinand of Austria. 

The marquis of Bedmar soon after paid his compliments to the Venetian 
senate on its happy conclusion • j and Toledo withdrew the troops he had 

e The Venetians found an as^lam from the fury of Attila, in the insignificancy still mure than 
the natural strength of fens and morasses, 

d Winwood's Memoirs, vol. iii. A letter from sir Dudley Carleton, dated Yeniee* 27th of 
February, 1613. 

e It was agreed that the^Yenetians should restore their conquests vithoiit reserve : and on 
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sent into the states of the republic, into the territories of Milan. Bat ^ 
Ossana, enraged at the very name of peace, sends a 6eet into the Adri- 
atic, under the command of the famous admiral Rirera, and denounces imme- 
diate death against the man who shall dare to complain to the court of Mad- 
rid of the interruption of commerce. Both this fleet and that which was 
sent to oppose it from Venice, aAer a slight encounter, were dispersed bj 
a storm. The Spaniards took shelter in Brundii^ium, the Venetians in St. 
Croce, a port which they had occupied for some time, with a view to pre- 
vent Ossuna from fortifying, as he threatened, several rocks on the confines 
of Ragusa, a small republic protected bj the Turks. The Ragusians, a 
commercial people, were naturally disposed to give every encouragement 
to a power that disputed the empire of the Adriatic, with a nation whom 
they had long considered as their oppressors : accordingly, they had re- 
ceived, at different times, Ossuna's fleets into their harbours, and both re- 
freshed them with provisions and recruited them with sailors. The Vene- 
tians now chastised this avowed partiality for their enemies ; and the 
Ragusians complained of their conduct, and represented their designs as 
dangerous to the Ottoman Forte^ A military force was immediately sta- 
tioned along the coasts of Dalofiatia and Albany f and Ossuna, taking ad- 
vantage of this circumstance, endeavoured to spread, throughout all the 
Italian states, the terror of a Turkish invasion. The best possible expedi- 
ent on this alarming occasion, he said, would be to strengthen his bandi 
ivith such a naval force as might be sufiicient to defend the liberties of Eu- 
rope, and raise, among the infidels, the name of Christians. But the vigi- 
lance of the VencLtian senate discovered, that at this very time Ossana was 
practising on all the passions which usually determine the public conduct of 
the Porte, in order to draw the fury of their arms upon the island of Can- 
dia, at that time subject to the dominion of the republic. This fact, an- 
nounced to all the courts of Europe, confounded the subtlety of Ossuna, and 
lefl him, for a short time, without the resource of a single stratagem. The 
Spanish fleet in the mean time, and numbers of privateers, continued to 
plunder the ships, and to rafage the coasts of Venice. The pope, and the 
ambassadors of France, interposed their good offices with Ossuna, in be- 
half of the republic, in vain. Philip himself, by letters written with his 
own hand, commanded him to abstain from all hostilities, and to restore all 
that he had taken from Venice. His Catholic majesty had no tietter suc- 
cess than his hobness and the count de Bethune. Ossuna offered, indeed, 
in consequence of the orders of the king, to restore the empty vessels, but 
declined to gite back their valuable freights He continued his piracies 
and depredations, deigning, however, to cover his disobedience to the com- 
mands of the king, by those excuses which the various course and accidents 
of war readily suggest to the imagination of an ingenious commander. ^' It 
is not fit, he would say, at one time, that I should sit still, while the Vene- 
tians are fortifying the harbour of St. Croce." ** I will persist, he would 
exclaim with vehemence at another, in my present conduct, so long as the « 
Venetians shall retain in their pay the most inveterate enemies of the king 
my master." When he was ordered to deliver an account of the mer- 
chandize he had seized, he seemed to sport with the orders of Philip, by 
giving an inventory so imperfect as the Venetian ambassador refused to ac- 
cept, and even complained of the mockery. The Venetians, thus plunder^ 
ed and insulted, equipped a fleet, which retaliated on the Spaniards all the 

the part of the Aoitriana, that they should restrain the piraeies of the Usoocchi ; hanish their 
ni^4eaclers, and also the banditti of the repablio that lived among that people ; that tlicjr - 
shoald ehange the governor of Segna, and bridle that place by a German garrison | and, final* 
^y, thjkt they should give up all the captures of Ossuna. 
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piracies and depredations of the viceroy of Naples : bat, at the game 
^***' time, the senate regretted the necessity they were under of defending 
themselves by making such reprisals. To the marquis of Bedmar, the Spa- 
nish ambassador, they complained of the never-ceasing hostilities of Ossnna, 
and professed themselves at a loss to reconcile the actions of the viceroy of 
Naples with the declarations of the court of Spain. The ambassador, in 
reply, touched with an imposing delicacy on the irregularity of Ossnna's 
disposition, and insinuated that the conduct of that duke was neither under 
the control of the king his master, nor of any fixed principles or regular 
system of action. In reality, the behaviour of Ossuna seemed to furnish 
matter for such an apology, while he directed the Spanish arms, in spite of 
repeated orders from his sovereign, against a state with whom he had not 
declared war ; and constantly meditated hostile designs, of which he talked 
without reserve to all around him, although, from their nature, the utmost 
secrecy was necessary to their execution. His conversation turned wholly 
upon surprising the Venetian ports in Istria, plundering their islands, and 
even making a descent on Venice. He had himself carefully studied the 
plan of that city, and he now described it with infinite accuracy to all who 
possessed his confidence. He contrived flat bottomed boats, with machines 
to facilitate their motion, and made daily experiments of the weights which 
the several depths of water were capable of bearing, according to the dif- 
ferent constructions and dimensions of vessels To the Venetians, trans- 
actions so open and avowed, were a subject of laughter, and gave weight 
to the defence which had been made for the viceroy by the marquis of 
Bedmar. They were ignorant that the hostilities, of which they complain- 
ed, proceeded from the secret machinations of this minister himself, which 
were more eflectually concealed by the extravagance and apparent folly of 
the duke, than they could have been by the most studied secrecy and cir- 
cumspection ^. 

The princes and states of Italy, enervated by luxury, or em- 
of^ouT' ployed in commerce, committed themselves to the protection of 
riMtiwS* merbenaries «, distinguished by the names of Leaders of Bands K 
Meoumed The transition was npt unnatural from mercenary soldiers to pri- 
^^' \ vate assassins. The military and generous spirit of ancient Rome, 
was subdued by despotism and by luxury ; and throughout the whole of 
Italy, broken into innumerable principalities by the dissolution of the Ro- 
man empire, the petty sovereigns had recourse on all occasions to strata- 
gems and plots, not the valour of arms.. And as ctistoms and manners al- 
ways descend from the higher to the lower ranks of men^ plots and assas- 
sinations became common among the people as well as their princes. 
Conspiracies, together with other practices and arts, tvere difiused from 
Italy over other parts of Europe ; and especially ov^er those countries be- 
tween which and Italy there was a close intercourse and connexion *. It is 

f Batt Nan. lib. iii. 161/. Conjuration des EspagnoU, &e. par M. L'Abb^ St ReaL 
K Nichol. Machiaveili, Historia Florentina, lib. i. h Condottieri. 

^ It is confessed, that plots and assassinations are to be found in the hiatory of aU natioiks : 
yet it will readily be allowed, that these are more frequent in that of modern Italy than in the 
ateounts we have of any other country, if the reign of Philip III. of Spain does not tprm an 
exception to this position. As writers commonly chuse for the subjects of their productions^ 
things not wholly unknown, but which they suppose to need new proofs and illBstratioos» so 
the famous Machiayel did not interweave into his political system, those dishonourable arti- 
fices which set all justice and fidelity at defiance, from a mischieTous originality in his own 
mind. He laid down rules for conspiracies, because conspiracies were in every 1>ody's moatb, 
and every where practised. To plan and accomplish an ingenious plot, formed, in hia times, 
a branch of political education. Archbishop Spotswood, in his History, relates, that when he 
visited the earl of Gowrie, who formed a conspiracy against James Vl. king of Scotland, he 

i fimnd him reading a Latin book De Gonjorationibua. The carl had been a profe»or of philo. 

I 9ophy in Italy, j&om whence he had just returned. «-*««-- 
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the nature of eyery^passi^n to tend ad directly as possible towards its ^^^^ 
object K The love of power, and the desire of revenge, wait not the ' 
slow process of conspiracies, nor trust to their uncertain issue, when they 
can gain their, end by the plain and direct road of superior force. It was a 
proof of the decline of Spain, that she adopted a practice, founded in fear 
and weakness. , 

But of all tlie conspiracies or plots which were formed or 
CQnnived at ty the Spanish ministers, in this or any other period, SS^5,c, 
tbat which was framed against the republic of Venice, by Don •«!»'»?«* 
AlphoDso de la Cueva, marquis of Bedmar, was tbemo^t remarka- 
ble, and the ^xost important, whether we have respect to its end, or to that 
complicated machinery by which it was to be accomplished. That the marquis 
was a person of very extraordinary abilities, snfficiently appears from this 
circumstance, that at a time when the cabinet of Madrid had an option of 
distinguished abilities, be was appointed ambassador in ordinary at Venice, 
of all the courts of Europe the most refined in its politics, and determined 
in its counsels. From an intimate acquaintance with ancient as ^ 
well as modern history. Which he read with the eyes of a philoso- ofSmr. 
pher and statesman, and much observation on the scene of hu- ^i*"* ^^^ 
man life, in which he was at once an important actor and judici- 
ous spectator, be acquired a sagacity to which the council of Spain looked 
up with an almost superstitious veneration. To a deep insight into the 
nature of. political affairs, he added those qualities that are so requisite in 
a practical politician ; a facility of speaking and writing with an inexpres- 
sible grace ; a quick discernment of characters ; an air and manner always 
frank and unreserveid. ; and at the same time such force of mind, that, under 
the most trying feelings of the heart, and the severest agitations of the pas- 
sions, he betrayed not the smallest symptom of perturbation ; but, on the 
contrary, retained the most unequivocal appearance of perfect serenity ^* 
With these qualities, which distinguished his character, he possessed in an 
eminent degree another which is common to all Spaniards ; a zeal for the. 
glory of the monarchy, and the honour of the Spanish name. This had 
of late undergone an eclipse, and the marquis was willing to revive its lustre 
by the total ruin of a power that had contributed so greatly to its decay, 
the republic of Venice.. He was invited to attack this state by various cir- 
cumstances : the war with the Austrians had drained Venice both of arms 
and men ; the fleet was confined to Istria, the seat of the war ; the land 
army was equally distant ; exigencies of war had occasioned the most op- 
pressive taxes, which, as the people suspected, were not wholly applied to 
the public use : the marquis, therefore, pursuaded himself that the revolu- 
tion he had planned would not only.be practicable, but to the generality 
of the people, acceptable ; Day, of the nobility, not a few were di/scontented 
with the government, and rejoiced in all the misfortunes of the state, as the 
effects of measures which they had disapproved. The more necessitous 
of that order, the marquis knew, by experience, might be prevailed on, if 
not to act a part in the tragedy, yet to give such intelligence as might in 
reality promote the catastrophe of Venice. Another ground of encourage- 
ment was, that the flower of the Venetian army consisted of HoUainders 
and Walloons, mercenaries, whose officers he trusted might be seduced by 
the allurements of gold to betray the cause of Venice, and to espouse that 
of Spain. The fleet of the republic was indeed formidable, but there too 
he hoped to make havoc with the same weapons he proposed to employ in 

fc Unde ferttor eb teodit ge8tit<}iie o(nre. Lucbet. 
' Conjuration desEspagnolSyi^c. St. Keal. 

26 
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weakening the VenetiaD army. It only remained, tfiat he ahonld attach 
*"** to bis person, and to the terrible object he had in view, a sufficient num- 
ber of determined confidants, by means of whom he might combine the efforts 
of thoosands in a scheme, with the nature of which they were not to be 
entrusted until the moment of execution. He imparted his project to the 
marquis of Villa Franca, and the duke of Ossuna. These ministers were 
delighted with the no?elty and the boldness of bis ideas, and without hesiU- 
tion promised to contribute all in their power to its accomplishment It does 
not appear that he communicated his design to the court of Madrid ; but he 
was sufficiently acquainted with the ideas of ambition that still reigned in 
the council of Spain, to know, that if the project should be carried happily 
into execution, of which he did not entertain any doubt, it would meet with 
their hearty applause and admiration. But while this project was ripening 
by degrees, the court of Spain was obliged, by the vigour of the young 
king of France, to make gradual advances towards a general peace in Italy. 
This would have disarmed the troops of Spain,and deprived the conspirators 
of those instruments with which they hoped to subject to the monarchy the 
states of Venice. Hence the various artifices of Toledo and Ossuna to 
prolong the war, and to prevent a final accommodation of differences. The 
marquis had by this time entered into the most intimate correspondence and 
confidence with a number of men, who, confiding in the transcendent pow- 
ers of his mind, and contemplating the rewards that were exhibited to their 
view, were ready to execute his orders with promptitude and alacrity. 
These men were highly distinguished from the multitude, by constancy in 
the most trying situations, by unshaken fidelity to their engagements, and 
by a bold and daring courage. Nothing was wanting to entitle them to the 
highest praise but to the exertion of these virtues in a worthy cause. 

The principal arrangem«(nts in this conspiracy were these ; fifteen hun- 
dred veteran troops, chosen from the Spanish army in Milan, by Don Pedro 
himself, were to be introduced into the city of Venice, not in a body, but a 
jfew at a time, and unarmed. They were to receive arms from the mar- 
quis of Bedmar. But lest any unforeseen accident should mar the inten- 
tions of Toledo, five thousand Hollanders, who lay at the Lazaretto, not 
above two miles distant from the city, were ready to be introduced, man by 
man, at first, and afterwards, in the tumult and confusion that was 'Expected 
to ensue, in a body. Brigantines and barks were to be sent from Naples 
into the, channels and ports of Venice, having on board six thousand men. 
A number of large ships were afterwards to cast anchor on the shores of 
Friuli. Under the countenance of the latter, and amidst the confiision and 
horrors to be excited by the former, the conspirators were to act their 
several parts in the intended tragedy : one was to set fire to the arsenal, 
others to the different parts of the city ; some were to take possession of 
the mint ; some to sieze the principal places of strength ; and the part al- 
lotted to many, was to annihilate the constitution of Venice by murdering 
the senators. Artillery wm to be drawn up to the highest eminences, for 
the purpose of laying the city in ruins, in case the inhabitants should attempt 
resistance. Field-pieces were to be disposed in different quarters of the 
city, pointing into the principal streets. And as it was necessary to be in pos- 
session of some inland town in the territories of the republic, which might 
serve as a barrier against the return Qf the Venetian land^&rmy, if called to 
Venice to oppose the conspirators, and as a magazine for the Spanish army, 
Don Pedro held a close correspondehce with certain officers of the garrison 
of Crema, who were to betray that town into the hands of the Spaniards. 
Another plot was yet necessary to give full effect to the grand conspiracy. 
A port was to be occupied in the Venetian gulf, which might receive the 
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Spanfeh fleet, if by any accident it should be obliged to seek a retreat, ^^^^ 
when employed in that sea. There is a plac6 of considerable strength, 
called Marano, in an island bordering upon Istria, with'a harbour capable 
of receiving a large fleet. The oflicer second in command in the gar- 
rison of Marano engaged to assassinate thfi governor, whenever he should 
receive orders from Toledo, and to hold the town in the name of the 
Spaniards^. * . , 

Such was the complicated scheme formed for the destruction of the re- 
nowned city and republic of Venice : a scheme which involved in its nature 
whatever human ingenuity could plan, or the courage of man dare to exe- 
cute, but' which failed of success from some of those unforeseen accidenia 
that so oflen happen to intimidate the hearts of assassins, and to disconcert 
the projects of conspirators ». . 

A conspiracy sp important in its end, and at the same time so various in 
its means, does not occur in history. That of Catiline against the Romaa 
republic,^ pointed to equal horrors, and to still greater revolution ; but the 
means by which he hoped to accomplish it were more simple, and conse- 
quently liass absurd than those, employed by the bold imagination^ rather 
than the solid judgment of the marquis of Bedmar. It was probably in 
imitation of that circumstantial and interesting narrative which the Roman 
historian has given of the .Catilinarian conspiracy, that the eloquent and 
profound Saint Real composed his beautiful account of the Spanbh conspi- 
racy against Venice. This copious narrative, though heightened in. some 
instances by the colourings of poetry, and the circumstantiality of fiction, 
is yet true in the most material particulars, and serves, in the words of the 
author, to display the '^ power of prudence over human affairs, and the 
dominion of fortune ; the eictents of the limits of the human mind, its 
greatest strength, and its secret frailties ; the numberless considerations to 
which the politician must attend, who aspires to govern his fellow men ; and 
the difference between "true and false reiinement" It is this last reflection 
which perpetually recurs to the reader, aiid strikes him with peculiar force. 
Nothing but the extravagance of hope, and the blindness of passion, could 
have seduced the judgment of Don Alpbonso de la Cueva, to believe that 
be should be able, by any efforts of genius, to combine into one harmonious 
machine, so many and such various springs. The various ideas and corres- 
ponding emotions and passions which rise in the mind on different occasions^ 
and ip different circumstances, render the views and designs of men fluc- 
tuating and uncertain. The smallest incident in health or fortune is suffi- 
cient to shake a resolution pregnant with danger and death. The minds of 
men are so delicate, refined, and variable instruments* that a thousand acci- 
dents disturb their operation. The mpst fortunate adventurers in life, are 
those who do not pretend to form, but who have vigilance and sagacity to 
improve conjunctures. Political revolutions are not to be effected by the 
subtleties and refinements of agepius profound and pietapbysical ; but by 
the boldness ^nd dexterity of ^ Caesar or a Cronpiwell, wlio know to seizi 
the important moment of decisive execution. 

But if so vast a project as the conspiracy against the city and republic of 
Venice bad not been aUogetlier beyond the reach of human abilities, it might 
possibly have been accomplished by the united efforts of Toledo, Ossuna» 

m CoBJQratioii desBspagnols, &o. St Real Conspiration & Trahiaon admirable des B^|- 
noU, &0. en 1618. Hiitoire da ConnetaMe de Lesdiguierea, tiy.lx. Batt Naoi, Historia deUa 
Repal>lica Yeneta, lib. ili. 1618. 

B The Abb^ St Real a^y?, (bat the oonspiraej was discovered by one of the ooo8pinftor% 
who vaf striiek with horror and remorse at ibe intended ruin and bloodshed ; Battista Nant^ 
(hat it was diseovered by two French genUemeii> ^I^Q ^d come tp the |caowledge «f Kf rels- 
tions of the mareschal Lesdignieres.' 
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and the marqois of Bedmar. Though the reTenaes of Spain were greatly 
^^'*' diminished, and a manifest langoar and irresolation appeared in hercoan- 
sels, her military genios was jet entire and unbroken ; nor in the history 
of any people is there to be found a greater compass of political ability and 
art than at this time distinguished the Spanish nation. While die ministers 
of Spain in Italy, by the most eitraordinary efforts to support or retrieve 

the glory of the monarchy, signahzed at least their own ingenuity 
Chamcter tf and coorage, the abilities of her ambassadors generally managed 

the courts at which they resided with equal dexterity and success. 

The ties of interest and blood, which united the two branches 
of the house of Austria, obscure the praises that are due to the abilities of 
the Spanish ministers at the courts of Ferdinand and Matthias. But in 
France, Monteleone knew how to adapt his tone to the timidity of Mary» 
the high spirit of Lewis, and the different passions and views of their re- 
spective favourites. And in England, Gondomar gained mightily on the fa- 
vour of the pedantic, social, and impolitic king, by Ulking false Latin •. with 
other facetious humours, and by amusing him with the hope of a marriage 
between the prince of Wales, and the second infanta P. 

A war with the Saracens, prolonged, with few intervals, for 
DigretnaDcoo- eicht hundred vears, nourished in the Spaniards a vigour of 



^o( the character, a love of their country, and a passion for glory. 
The necessity of continually engaging, formed as many heroes 
as there were men in each city : military renown was the great object of 
their vows ; and the tombs of the deceased were adorned with a number 
of obelisks equal to that of the ebemy they had slain in battle 4. While 
they lived exposed to continual dangers they acquired that gravity of de- 
portment, that deliberate valour, that perseverance and vigilance, which 
still distinguish the Spanish nation. Before the ambitious and warlike reigns' 
of Ferdinand, the emperor, and Philip II. the sagacity and vigilance of the 
Spaniards appeared formidable to the other nations of Europe '. These 
reigns continued to call forth and exercise the spirit of the nation, and to 
support, if not to heighten, that national character which had been formed 
by the wars with the Moors. And this national character still shone forth 
with undiminished lustre aAer the imprudence of the court, and exhausted 
resources, had undermined the foundations of the grandeur of the empire. 
As prosperous war rouses the genius of a nation, the glory of letters would 
have corresponded to that of the Spanish arms, had not the progress of 
taste and knowledge been checked by the tyranny of the inquisition, and 
that despotism which was introduced into the government. But although 
these circumstances have prevented among the Spaniards the growth of 



o Ifr. Arthar Wilton, io his life of King Jftinct, infarms ut, amoog other curioui anec* 
dotei of that good-natared monarch, that' ** Gondomar in his meny fits would tell the king 
that his najesty spoke Latin like a pedant, bat that he himself spoke it like a gentleman." 
The King, we may presume, aceepted this as an high eneonium There was nothing in which 
Jaraes exulted so much as in that superiority whieh he undoubtedly possessed over most of 
his courtier^ in literature. " Sir Edward Conway, says Mr. Wilson; governor of the Brille, 
one of the cautionary towns, was made by king James, secretary of state : a rough unpolished 

E'ece for neh an employ meat ! But the king, who wanted not his abilitiea, would often make 
mself merry with his imperfect scrawls in writing, and hacking expressions in reading, so 
that be woul d break into laughter, and say, had ever man sucfh a secretary, that can neither 
read nor write }" Gondomar had perfectly understood the character of the king : and he 
practised on his weaknesses with infinite dexterity, 
p FranUyn, p. 71. 

4 Johannes Genesius Sepolveda de Rebus Gestis, Garoli V. TiK L 
Machievalsays, in his account of the Sute of France, that the French were afraid of the 
srds on account of their sagacity and vigilance. It is true, that this account was written 
'erdinand had begun to reign $ but it was before the exertions of that priaoe could have 
xl on the minds of his subjects a national character. 
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sound philosophy, in their poetry, history, romances, and even their ^ 
cominentaries on the sacred scriptures, as well as on Aristotle, whose 
metaphysical notions were deemed so orthodox by the catholic church, we 
recognize that boldness and invention, that subtlety and refinement which 
were conspicuous for ages in the military and political conduct of Spain. 

Thus, that power of genius and valour among his subjects, which at once 
adorned and disgraced the feeble reign of Philip III. seems deducible from 
a train ef moral causes, as obvious in their existence as powerful in their 
nature. But when the. reader revolves what is lefl on record concerning 
ancient Spain, he will foe inclined perhaps to subscribe to the opinion of an 
ingenious writer, that the characters of nations as well as families, are in- 
fluenced by accidents antecedent to birth *, and particularly by climate, 
acting either immediately with powerful energy on the fabric of their being, 
or as a local circumstance leading to a variety of action in the oeconomy of 
civil life. At all times, valour and genius h^ve ennobled the character of 
the Sp^iards. Not the robust Gertnau, impelled by the fury of a savage 
religion, displayed such enthusiasm in arms, and contempt of death, as shone 
forth in the invincible resolution of the inhabitants of Numantia, Astapa» 
and Saguntum. ^A greater hero than Viriatus is not to be found in the his- 
tory of ancient R^e ^ Between the times of the Scipios and those of 
Augustus, there intervened a period of two hundred years. During this 
long space, Spain maintained a contest with the policy and disciplined va- 
lour of Rome : and it seemed uncertain which master the world was to 
obey, the Spaniards or the Romans. The destiny of Rome to give lavf to 
the nations finally subdued all resistance, and Spain had the glory of being 
the last that yielded to the Roman yoke. But it was the fortune of the 
vanquished to receive literature and refinement from the conquerors of the 
world : and in return, Trajan added lustre to the Roman purple ; and the 
names of Qjoiotilian, Martial, Mela, Seneca, Lucan, and i lorus, appeared 
in the list €£ Latin authors^ 

All the valour and artifices of Spain were found unable to sub* 
due the independence of th^ duke of Savoy and the Venetian re- ^sJ^jl* 
public. And the discovery of Bedmar's conspiracy was quickly JjJi,^J2^ 
followed bv the restoration of Vercelli to the duke, and that of uin their 



their ships and merchandize to the Venetians. The court of Mad- 
rid, at the desire of the senate, recalled de la Cueva ; but a com- 
mission to act as first minister in the Netherlands, a department which the 
situation of affairs in Germany i^endered equally difficult and important, 
proved how much they approved his designs, as well as confided in his 
abilities. 

I EsSBjr on the Ifistoiy of Mankind, See. by Dr Dunbar. 

t This man. who had resisted the Roman arms for twenty years, and who was deemed in- 
vincihle, "vas at last inaiduoQsly eat off hy the Romans, who bribed his body-guards. 
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The astonishing efforts of that eKtraordinary triamvirate» Bedmar, 
'^^'*. Ossana, ajid Vilja Franca, to restore the predominancy of Spain in 
Italy, was an eruption of that ardent spirit which had been bred in times of 
national enterprise and prosperity. The monarchy, drained of its blood 
and spirits by emigrations and by war, was in a state of langour which na- 
turally sought for repose. To maintain the dignity of the Spanish nation in 
that languishing state, was the s^rduous task devolved by the feeble hands of 
Philip on the duke of Lenna That pacific and prudent minister, unwilling 
to expose the weakness of the empire, avoided as much as possible all ap- 
peals to arms, and it was not without reluctance that he drew the sword 
which he had sheathed at Antwerp, in the dispute conceiiiing the succes- 
sion to Juliers, and in the contest with the duke of Savoy^ It was his chief 
study to support the authority of Spain by intrigue, and by external magnifi- 
cence and profusion. The court of Madrid was the most brilliant in Eu- 
rope : and a veil of pomp and splendour thrown around all the departments 
of government cQucealed from the vulgar eye the symptoms of its 
mu^Jf decay «. The duke also made some attempts to recruit the vigour 
Spun* of the state, as well as to hide its infirmities^ by reviving agricul- 
ture, and protecting commerce. 

Tb^ frequent examples of immense and rapid fortunes, made in the In- 
dies, inspired a very general contempt of tillage, the profibf of w|iich, 
though certain, were slow and inconsiderable. Until the fatal year 1609, 
Spain possessed a remedy against this evil. The Morescoes, excluded 
by the laws from America, and from the profession of arms, were not 
only expert manufacturers, but skilful and industrious husbandmen ; but 
their expulsion was followed by a total neglect of aericulture, and a 
scarcity of the necessaries of life punished the people lor the bigotry of 
the court, and their own indolence. The duke of Lecma, in order to 
repair the loss of the industrious Saracens, issued an edict, offering aa 
order of nobility ▼ to every man who' should give proofs of industry apd 

n See Appeodiz C^ ▼ The title and rank of Eiqiifre. LetDeUeesd'EspagnefcdePortagsI. 
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skill in tfgricaltare. It is remarkable that this measure, the pro- 
priety oir which seemed to be founded iti the national passion for ^^^'' 
lofty titles, was altogether fruitless. An exemption from all military ser* 
rice was then promised to all industrious men ; bnt neither had this proffer- 
ed indulgence any considerable effect. A great part of the land still lay 
waste, and in the sdcceeding reign, strangers were invited to cultivate the 
fields of Spain, with several advantages of great importance. 

The commerce of the Spaniards in the Mediterranean Sea having been 
disturbed by the corsairs of Barbary, Don Lewis de Fatarado received 
orders to build a strong fort on the gulf of Marmora. This was happily 
effected in the month of August, 1613, and contributed not a little to scour 
the sea from the pirates v. But commerce still languished as well as manu- 
factures and agriculture, and the exactions of a government profOsely ex- 
pensive, were severely felt by the oppressed people. Nor were the exi- 
gencies of the public the only source of those taxes which afflicted the na« 
tion. The minister amassed an immense fortune from the spoils of the 
people. From royal grants, added to his paternal inheritance,. he drew an 
annual revenue of six hundred thousand ducats >. Even the good qualities 
of the duke multiplied the oppressions of Ms administration. His love of 
splendour and magnificence, his liberalities to his servants, his dependents, 
and to all men who had recourse to his bounty^ rendered his paternal in- 
heritance wholly inadequate to hb constant profusion, which he supported 
at the expense of t,he public. The great offices of state too, he either 
seized himself or bestowed on particular favourites. And although caution 
and prudence are qualities generally and justly ascribed to the duke of 
Lermra, in the distribution of offices, he was not always governed by motives 
of policy, but sometimes those of personal attachment. But of ^^^^ 
all his favourites the chief was the famous Don Roderigo de Cal- "s^ilL. 
derona, whose singular fortune and fate demand particular atten- ^■'^''^^^ 
tion. He was the son of.a poor soldier of Valladolid, and Mary Sandelen, a 
native of Flandersw He possessed fine talents, and there was someUiing 
highly interesting and engaging in his manner. He entered on the career 
of ambition in the character of a menial servant to the duke of Lerma, then 
marquis of Denia, and gained Over the mind of his master such an ascendant 
as that fkvourite possessed over the mind of the king. Having risen through 
all the principal offices in the household of the duke, he was advanced, by 
the unbounded favour of his patron, to places of great power and trust in 
the state, created first count of Oliva, then marquis of Siete Iglesias, and 
acquired an estate of an hundred thousand crowns a year. Agreeably to 
the natural progress of human wishes, Calderona considered all the favours 
of fortune only as so many steps to farther preferment. He openly aspired 
not only to a vice-royalty but to the rank of a grandee of Spain. He was 
at first ashamed of the meanness of his deSbent, and affected to conceal it : 
a frailty to which he afterwards shewed himself far superior, by receiving 
his father into his family, procuring for the old soldier offices of emolument 
as well as honour, and treating him throughout life with the greatest ten- 
derness and respect. Though he had risen from the lowest rank of life, 
there was nothing in his behaviour unworthy of the highest birth. The 
dignity both of his sentiments and manners was such as might beseem a 
prince. The vanity of Calderona which had made him ashamed of his 
father, was now convefrted by an excess of prosperity into a haughty bold- 
ness and overbearing pride. His temper, naturally violent and impetuous^ 
was unrestrained by any of thpse condescensions and regards, whiph were 

w Summsrium de Rebas UiipsnhB. Mkriana. s Sir Jolm DigVjr't Letters from SpaiA. 
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fio necessary in his sitaation, to soothe jealoosy and disarm the ran- 
**'*' cour of envy. He miogled io all the intrigues at court ; he delighted 
in the exercise of power ; his la Your was the surest road to prefermeot ; 
and this he distributed, for the most part, according to bis own fancy and 
caprice, and without any regard either to merit or natural pretensions. He 
had audiences as if he had been a sorereign prince, held frequent consulta- 
tions, and shared, in one word, the administration of public affairs with the 
duke of Lerma. The haughtiness and impetuosity of Don Roderigo was 
contrasted by that decent moderation which appeared in the whole conduct 
and deportment of his father. This man frequently told his son, that his 
bark, which had so little ballast, if he should continue to croud sail, would 
infallibly be overset in a storm : a prediction which was afterwards fatally 
yerified 7. 

The nobles of Spain, whose power and influence had been reduced in the 
two preceding reigns, from the highest to the lowest pitch, were called to 
the court of Philip 111. and many of them enjoyed important political sta- 
tions. But during those reigns the order of nobility, if it was depressed 
by the vigour and the tyranny of the court, had not the mortification to see 
any subject exalted so far above them in the royal favour as to possess in 
reality the power of the sovereign. To the grandees of Spain, a favourite 
was a hateful novelty, and the immoderate aggrandizement of Calderona 
seemed a studied insult on nobility of blood. Nor was the present admini- 
stration distinguished by any prosperous events which might drown the ge- 
neral murmurs of discontent in the. voice of applause and acclamation. The 
prime minister was accordingly a general subject of satire and invective, 
both in discourse and in writing. The complaints of the nation served as 
an engine in the hands of his enemies to effect his fall, which was embitter- 
ed by this cruel circHtnstance, that his power was subverted by those very 
men who were , the most bound, by the ties of blood, or of gratitude, to 
support it. 

Having risen to the highest power attainable by a subject, and 
iSmL having no farther object of ambition, the duke of Lerma only la- 
boured to establish the authority he possessed in the councils of 
Spain, on the firmest foundations, and to perpetuate it, if possible, in his 
family. With this view he introduced his son, the duke of Uzeda, at proper 
times, into the presence of the king, and used every art to recommend him 
with effect to the roy-il favour. And, well knowing that the influence he 
possessed on the mind of Philip might be either strengthened or overcome 
by any argument that should make its appearance in the guise of religion, 
he brought Lewis Aliaga, a monk, from his convent to court, and advanced 
him to the office of confessor to tbe king. Aliaga was a man of a narrow 
capacity, and the duke entertained a high opinion of his probity. From a 
character of this kind he imagined he hid nothing to apprehend. And, as 
the monk owed every thing to his favour, he trusted that he would be en- 
tirely devoted to his interest. Uzeda was one of those insignificant cha- 
racters, whose understandings are rather Jbelow mediocrity, and who are 
neither remarkable for vice nor virtue. But he possessed in an eminent 
degree the polished manners of a court, and by his constant assiduities to 
please, soon obtained as high a place io the affections of the king as Lerma 
still maintained in his esteem. The bewitching smiles of sovereignty, 
equally dissolving filial reverence and paternal tenderness, occasioned a 
rivality. between the father and the son, which terminated iu an animosity 

y Gonzales de Cespides, lilk i. cspitolo Viu Amelot de la Hoaaaaie Discours Hwitoriqae, p. 
lis. Las Mcflifriai, &cc con fiMolior de Don Juan Yitrian, 1 1, 13« 
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that proximity of bl6od seemed only to irritate. Aliaga perceiired the 
power which this dtsseosioD placed in his hands, and deliberated ^ 
whether he sbould east the balance in favour of Lerma or Uzeda. The aU 
teraatire he embraced is -worthy of attention, not only on account of its 
political consequences; but as it seems to prove that there is in the mind of 
man a disposition to expect, in his own behalf, a higher degree of virtue 
from others than he is conscious of possessing himself. Friar Aliaga, equally 
anmindfol of that .creative bounty which the generosity of a patron so 
readily extends to the person whom he has already obliged, and of the 
treachery and ingratitude of his.own heart, determined to abandon his bene* 
factor, and to unite his interest with that of Uzeda, imagining that he bad 
more to expect from a minister on whom he had conferred, than from one 
to whom he 6wed, the greatest obligations. The duke of Lerma endeavour- 
ed to counterbalance the growing influence of his son, by raising up a rival 
to him in the affections of the king. For this purpose he now laboured to 
insinuate into the royal favour his sister's son the count of Lemos, a noble- 
man of high spirit and sublime geniua. He hbped to excite such move* 
ments of jealousy and envy between the count and Uzeda, as that he him- 
self should be equally necessary to both, and be able to hold in his own 
hands the balance of power between the contending rivals. But the pliant 
BHod and gentle mapners of Uzeda, were more congenial to the nature of 
Philip than the erect and independent spirit of Lemos. The king was 
constantly attended' by his new favourite and his confeeeor, and surrounded 
with numbers of discontented nobles, with whipm these men kept up a close 
correspondence. 

In the midst of these intrigues the duke of Lerma solicits and obtains the 
rank of a cardinal, hoping that this religious dignity would prove the means 
(^ prolonging his power over the mind of the pious king, or at least, that it 
would place him above the malice of his enemies and the enquiries of jus- 
tice. - But it was the fortune of this duke to undermine his. own power by 
those very measures which were intended to support it. The indolent 
Philip was displeased to be under the necessity of exchanging the ease of 
former familiarity for those ceremonies of refspect which were due to the 
purple. The regard that had been every where shewn to the duke of Ler- 
ma was well pleasing to the king, so long as all that he enjoyed was deriv- 
ed from his own bounty. The respect that was paid to the creature of his 
power be considered as an homage done to himself But all his affection 
for the duke ceas^^d the moment he attained to an equality with kings, and 
derived the splendour of his character from another source than the grace pf 
his sovereign. The presence of the cardinal was uneasy to him ; and if 
he received him with formality, he received him also with coldness. 

The estrangement of the king from his old minister was not unobserved 
by the eager eyes of the courtiers. The enemies of the cardinal duke, 
who had hitherto conducted their attacks by regular and slow approaches, . 
now resolved to carry that fortress, which had so long defended him, and 
in which he still fondly confided, by assault Upon the plausible pretext of 
zeal for the service of the king^v and affection for his person, they repre-' 
sented the nation as one scene of oppression, disorder, and discontent, 
and threw the blame of the whole on the duke of Lerma. That minister, 
they affirmed, bestowed the 09ost important offices on persons who possess- 
ed not any other merit than that of being agreeable to his fancy, and the 
creatures of his power. .And as the appointment to offices was a matter 
that depended-soiely on his favour, so the exercise of the power he bestow- 
ed was determined by his will ; for he over-ruled the freedom of delibera- 
tion in the different councils established for the conduQt of public affairs, 

27 
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and asaiaiDedthe prerogative ofdtctatitig on every subject. The judges* 
****' in all cases where he chose to interfere, being obliged to give sentence 
according to his erders ; the veiy tribunals of justice were organs of his 
pleasure. On the distresses of the people they insisted with peculiar zeal, 
tamentiog that the poor of a whole nation should be despoiled of the few 
things they possessed, and even deprived of the necessaries of life, for the 
purpose of supporting the magnificence and mad extravagance of one man : 
a man who by various impolitic measures, and particularly by the circula- 
tion of brass money, had contributed so fatally to the decline of manufac- 
tures, the rqin of commerce, the depopulation and impoverishment of the 
kingdom. Passing b^ond the limits of Spain, they reviewed the conduct 
of the duke in the dependencies of the monarchy. The revenues of 
Sicily he had converted into a private estate. The war in Piedmont, so 
nnavoidable in its progress, and in its issue so dishonourable to the Spanish 
name, might hafe beeii crushed in its beginning by force of arms, or pre- 
vented by a timely attention to the situation and designs of fore^ states. 
As in war an able commander makes it his chief study to divide the forces 
of his enemy, so the art of government consists not in resisting, but in pre- 
venting con&deracies. Wars which, even if successful, cannot be advan- 
tageous, ought never to be undertaken. The Hon, said they, in the pro- 
verbial manner of Spain, is not honoured by a victory over the lamb. A 
superior power, if not greatly deficient in foresight, can never be at a loss 
to restrain the turbulent of an inferior, without coming to an open rup- 
ture, and resting its authorit]^ oh the doubtlbl events of war. From Italy 
they turned the eyes of the kbg to the seven United Provinces, once a 
part of that fair inheritance to which he had so just a claim as the heir of 
the duke of Bmrgundy. The truce with Holland ; the formalities and so- 
lemnities with which that treaty had been ratified,, and particularly the 
pompous title that had been given in that contract to the rebels, they men- 
tioned with particular marks of indignation. They contrasted the virtue 
and ability of the pensionary Bamevelt, with the incapacity of the duke of 
Lerma, and his indifierence to the prosperity and glory of the nation. Un- 
able to conduct the war, the Spanish minister, they said, sought to establish 
his own power in peace ; a peace that was disgraceful in its nature, and 
which involved in its consequences a greater loss to the monarchy than it 
had incurred during a war of forty-five years that preceded it 1 While the 
war continued in the Netherlands, the main force of the rebels, concen- 
trated in those provinces, acted only on the defensive. But the ignominious 
treaty of Antwerp had let loose that force on the widely scattered settle- 
ments of Spain in both the Indies, which were either torn from the mo- 
narchy^ or deihanded such additional garrisons for their protection, as 
might have been employed with greater honour, as well as advantage, in 
prosecuting the war on the theatre of rebellion. If the Spanish crown, in 
a glorious contest to maintain its just rights, should have proved unsuccess- 
ful, nethiog more disastrous could have ensued than what had actually hap-' 
pened : while on the other band, to have continued the struggle, would 
have supported the honour of the nation among foreign powers, and, in 
the end, might possibly have derived some advantage from the chance of 
war,^ or that change which is incident to the policy and the views of states 
and princes. These and many other charges against the duke of Lerma, 
were constantly sounded in the ears of the king, by his confessor and his 
favourite, and confirmed by the testimony or the authority of all whom they 
permitted to have access to his person. / 
Though sovereign princes, from the supereminence of their stations, be 
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naturally capricioas and fickle io their attachmeots *, it would be nii- 
reasonable^ aAer these remonfitrances', to ascribe the fall of Lerma to ^' 
any iocoQstaficjr in bis sovereign. There never was a prince, however despo* 
tic, so secure against the resentment, so insensible to the applause, or so un- 
coDcerned for the prosperity of the public, as to oppose, for the sake of a 
favourite, the general voice of his people. The constant appdintment to 
offices, in contradiction to the recommendation of Lerma, folly illustrated the 
nature of that reserve, which had given that minister so ipuch pain, and 
was an unequivocal proof that he had wholly lost the roval &vour. fai 
this extremity he laboured to acquire the good g^races of the prince of 
Spain, fondly hoping that the rays of the rising would brighten up the 
gloom of the setting sun. The count de Lemos, and Don Ferdinand de 
Borgia, a ms^n of sound understanding, and possessed of talents for business, 
both lords of the bedchamber to the prince, had been raised to that dignity 
by the duke their uncle. Betrayed and injured by the cunning of Aliagt 
and Uzeda, the duke of Lerma had recourse to the friendship of his ne- 
phews. He met with virtue and honour where one would wish to find 
them, and where in reality they are oftenest to be found, in conjunction 
with vigour of understanding and sublimity of genius. The count of Le- 
mos and Don Ferdinand de Borgia were united by the ties of bJood« of 
friendship, and gratitude to their uncle. They readily undertook to use 
their good offices with the prince in behalf of their beloved relation ; they 
represented to his highness the weak capacity of Uzeda ; and expatiated 
on the talents, virtues, and political experience of the duke his father. 
And their authority and address, prevailing over the subtleties and assi-> 
duities of the Cond^ duke of Olivare^, consoled Lerma with the hope of 
living in the &vour of the heir apparent to the Spanish empire. But 
this intrigue was oot long concealed from the kii^;, and, like all the other 
efforts of the minister to prolong his power, served only to precipitate his 
fall. The image of death which was held up to the imagiinatioB of the 
king, by the court that was paid to his successor, converted his indifference 
to Lerma into aversion. The count de Lemos had gained so much on the 
favour of the prince^ that he was in the practice of conversing with him 
sometimes for hours after he went to bed. Orders were now sent to the 
count to forbear this practice in future ; but to these he did not yield « 
ready obedience. The king therefore dismissed from the service of his 
highness * four officers of his bed-chamber, who were in the confidence of 
Lemos, and appointed his cousin and faithful friend, Don Ferdinand de Bor- 
gia, viceroy of Arragon. The high-spirited count, deeming the disgrace 
of the officers, and the exile of his friend from court, an affront and injury 
to himself, had the boldness to ask the king his reasons for removing Don 
Ferdinand from the service of the prince, adding, that if Ferdinand should 
be banished from court, he would accompiiny him to the place of his re- 
tirement The king replied in an angry tone, that it was his pleasure to 
treat Don Ferdinand as he had done ; and that the count, if he were so 
minded, might accompany him in his exile. Lemos was mortified ^ by so 
severe a reply ; yet he made another effort to keep Borgia at court, and 
that almost in spite of the king. He engaged the council for Italian affairs, 
of which Borgia was president, to remonstrate against the removal of a 
minister, who, of all men in the world, was the best.infbrmed with regard 
to the affairs of Italy. The king answered, that he would appoint as suc- 
cessor to Don Ferdinand, the count of Benaventb, whose knowledge of 
Italian affairs was unquestionable. Upon this the count de Lemos retired 

z Go, lays Agamemnon to Aehilles, if yoa have a mind ; there are not wanting othen whtf 
-will shew me honour. First Iliad, 
a Sa Altezza, ao the prmoe wai distinguished. 
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from court, consoling himself with the reflection that he had made no 
""' mean compliances to gain the royal faTonr* butliad performed the duties 
of friendship, and in the whole of his deportment maintained the noblest 
propriety and dignity of character. 

The magnanimity of the count seemed to arraign the conduct of the 
duke of Lerma, who, even after the disgrace of his friends, lingered about 
the Escurial, and manifested the most eager desire still to hold his office. 
iTie king, finding that no marks of his disgust, however striking, were able 
to induce his old minister to prevent the disgrace of a formal dismission, 
in a billet, written with his own hand» ordered him in express terms to 
withdraw himself from Madrid ; but permitted him to retire to whatever 
place he should chuse, and to enjoy in peace the effects of bis former bcran- 
ty. In these circumstances the duke condescended to appear as a suppliant 
at the feet of the treacherous Aliaga. He entreated the monk to intercede 
in his behalf with the king. It is superfluous to inform the reader that this 
humble application was wholly fruitless. He then sent a inessage to his 
brother, the archbishop of Toledo, whom he had raised to the high dignity 
and opulence he wnjoyed, and who at that time resided at Madrid, earnestly 
soliciting him to come to the Escurial, and to support him with his counte- 
nance, his advice, and his influence with the king The archbishop excused 
himself from undertaking that ungracious office, by alleging that he was in a 
bad state of health ; but be sent to the assistance of bis brother father Je» 
rome, oi Florence, a Jesuit, a preacher for whom the king entertained a 
particular respect. Father Jerome, in his private discourse with the king, 
endeavoured with great address to revive in his mind sentiments of favour 
and regard to the duke of Lerma. But Philip did not receive his fa- 
vourite preacher with his udual affability, nor listen to his instructions with 
the wonted attention. The Jesuit, perceiving this alteration in the deport- 
ment of the king, did not persevere in his commendations of Lerma, and 
only pleaded in favour of that minister, for a short respite, which was re* 
fused in positive terms. 

The duke of Lerma now summoned up all his fortitude, -and by the pro- 
priety and dignity of his deportment atoned -for the meanness of his former 
solicitations. On the 4th day of October, 1618, being still in his apartfiients 
in the palace, he was ready to take his journey to his paternal estate, with 
a train of attendants suitable to his high rank, when the prince of Spain, 
who happened to take a walk in the garden, ciime up to the door of his 
chamber, and calling him aside, conversed with him at considerable length 
in the language of tenderness and complacency. The duke then went to 
take leave of bis sister, the countess of Lemos, first lady of the bed cham- 
ber to the princess of Spain. Having paid his compliments to that lady, 
with great respect, he went into his chariot and repaired for the last time 
to the mansion of the king. On his approach, he alighted from bis carriage, 
and viewing the royal apartments witli an eager eye, he ardently poured 
forth his blessing on them, and on the royal family. Having performed 
this duty, he remounted his chariot, and drove straight toGuadarrama, 
where he lodged all night. At this place he received a letter from the 
king, the contents of Which were never revealed to the curious and spe- 
culating world, with a present of a stag^ slain by his own hand that day in 
the cbace. Thus both the king and the prince of Spain, with a generosity 
worthy of their exalted stations, misled the bitter cup of Lerma with re- 
£re£ihing spices : and as no minister ever descended from a greater height 
of power, so none was ever laid more sofUy down ^, aild few perhaps ever 
deserved a gentler fall. 

^ IKstoria de Boa Felippe HI. por Don Goncalo de Cespidtfii^ li)). i. cap. 3, 4'1& SI <»ip. it 
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The doke of Lenna was a personage of a noble mien, gentle iott« 
manners, and a beneficent disposition. The nataral benignity of ^fjjj'^ 
his heart appeared in the mildness of bis aspect, the tone of his of Lerma^ 
Toice, and innumerable acts of magnificence and liberality. His 
promotions to public offices were chiefly determined by political motives 
and personal friendship. Yet, it may be safely a£^rmed« that during his ad- 
ministration, all the places of principal trust and importance were filled 
with men of extraordinary abilities. The judgments of men are commonly 
influenced by their natural temper. Agreeably to the mildness of bis own 
disposition, and bis love of magnificence, he was of opinion that the dignity 
of the Spanish monarchy was best maintained by peace, pomp, and parade ^. 
And though he might, perhaps, have pursued this plan with greater oeconr 
omy, as it is certain that this profusion was not the main cause, so it is pro- 
bable that all his savings, had he been ever so much inclined to frugality^ 
would not have been able to alleviate in any considerable degree the dis- 
tresses of the nation. Though his capacity was but moderate, bis soul was 
elevated, and his mind was £rm. If he descended from his natural dignity 
to humble a|)piications, in order to preserve the good graces of his prince, 
we ought not on that account too hastily to stigmatize his memory with 
meanness of spirit. The greatest political and military courage has sunk 
under the deprivation of royal favour. Neither the resolute Ximenes, nor 
the undaunted Albuquerque, was able to support the frowns of his sove- 
reign. Notwithstanding the invectives of Lerma's enemies, the most re- 
spectable Spanish historians ^ not only celebrate the beneficence df his dis- 
position, but do justice to the moderation of his power, and the prudence 
of his' public conduct These, indeed, were aflerwards confessed by the 
whole nation, when the vast ambition, and sublime but irregular genius of 
Olivarez, by stretching the sinews of the empire beyond their utmost tone, 
threw it into convulsions, and only rendered the dissolution of its strength 
more violent and painful. 

The whole employments of the duke of Lcrma devolved on his son 
Uzeda, except that of governor to the prince, which was conferred on Don 
Balthazar de Zuniga, a man of cultivated genius, and great experience in 
political affairs, especially in embassies ^ 

Soon after the disgrace of Lenna, the count of OKva was 
arrested by order of the king, and thrown into prison, where J'S^r^J. 
he languished for the space of two years. His rise from so ngodecaide- 
low a station to so great a height of power gave birth to an SfSi^' 
opinion that he was a sorcerer, which ^ his enemies were at 
great pains to propagate. He was charged with having poisoned the queen 
who died in 1612 ; a charge as improbable in itself, as it was found to be 
unsupported by any evidence ; for Don Roderigo stood as high in the fa- 
vour of that princess, as the duke of Lerma did in the affections of the 
king. Many other groundless accusations were brought against him : but 
at last he was found guilty of having been accessary to the murder of two 

17. Anecdotes da Ministere da CoQd6 Dae d'Olivarez. Las Memorias de Comines con £soo- 
lias proprios de Don Juan Vitrian. Amelot de la Houssaie Disc. Histdlr. Addioiones a la His- 
toria de Mftlvezzi. 

c He was very careful to exact every mark of respect to the crown of Spain from neigh- 
bouring nations, and sometimes discovered a jealousy on this head which was unworthy of a 
great nation. I find in Chamberlayne's Letters M8S anno 1616, in the British Museum, the 
followiBg passage: *' The Spanish amhasaador complained to tiie king at Theobalds, that 
whereas we kept ambassadors at Venice and in the Low Cpontries, an agent served the turn 
m Spain and with the archdukes." 

d Goncales de Cespides y Meneses. Don Joan de Vitrian, Scc» e Gonjiidea de Cespl; 

des, fib. i, cap. ^. 
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Spanish gentlemeD : a matter which, accordiog to some historians, was 
^ never clearly proved ; he was however condemned to death, and hie 
estate was confiscated. The evidence on which he was convicted was not 
direct, hut circomstanttal ; and if we may judge from some of the cir- 
camstances left on record, as the principal ground of his condemnation, 
we may infer, that the deficiency of the proof was supplied by the zeal 
of both his accusers and judges. The trial and confinement of Calderona 
were prolonged for two years and six months ; a measure calculated to 
keep alive the general odium against his patron the duke of Lerma, and to 
prevent the return of that ancient favourite to court, of which the new 
ministry were not a little apprehensive. During all the time that Calde* 
rona lay in prison, there was not one among the multitudes he had obliged, 
except the cardinal Don Gabriel de Trejo, whose name deserves to be re- 
corded, nephew to the countess his lady, who had the humanity and the 
courage to attempt his relief, or to afford him any comfort. The cardinsd 
was no sooner informed of the imprisonment of Calderona, than impelled 
by a generous gratitude, he set out from Rome to pay his respects to his 
patron in a dungeon, and determined to move every en^ne Aat his utmost 
efforts could command in order to release him. But the cardinal was nei- 
ther permitted to visit the court nor the prison. He lingered) however, 
a long time in Spain, in anxious hopes of finding some fortunate occasions 
of saving his friend ; but, on the death of pope Paul V. which happened 
in February 1621, he. returned, by order of the king, to Rome. 
, Don Roderigo bore confinement, solitude, and torture, with incredible 
patience. After his doom was fix«d, he was visited, at his own earnest de- 
sire, by the minister's of religion. His great soul, which had braved all 
the rage of his enemies with such singular constancy^ discovered, on the 
approach of death, a nobler heroism, in the most perfect resignation to the 
will of God ; and in the most candid confession, and sincerest contrition for 
the errors of his life. The ardour of his mind was now disf^yed in the 
severities of self-mortification. He was covered with hair*cloth : he watch- 
ed and prayed night and day : he afflicted himself, with fasting, and with 
stripes ; and, had not his confessor interposed, he would, in all probability, 
have anticipated the stroke of the executioner, by an excess of voluntary 
pain. On the 19th day of October, 1621, the first year of the reign of 
Philip IV. he received intimation that within two days he should die. He 
received the messenger of this welcome news with a cheerful countenance, 
and tenderly embraced hiiA. He now abstained from sleep and food, and 
spent bis time in acts of devotion. About eleven of the clock on the Slst 
of October, be came to the door of the prison, encompassed by the officers 
of justice. Affliction had softened the natural dignity of his looks and mien: 
and his grey heirs, his beard, and his dress, suited to the present sad occa- 
sion, conspired with the expression of his countenance to impress the «pec* 
tators with sentiments of veneration and love. He yet possessed sufficient 
strength to mount on a mule that waited for him at the prison. This he did 
with great tranquillity, and passed through the streets to the place of exe- 
cution, embracing and adoring a crucifix which he held in his hands, amidst 
the tears and lamentations of the surrounding multitude. The executioner 
held the reins of the mule, and as he went along, proclaimed aloud the 
foUowing words : '* This is the judgment, which, by the orders of our so- 
vereign lord the king, is inflicted on this man for his having been the insti- 
gator of an assassination ; and accessary to another murder ; and divers other 
crimes which appeared on his trial ; for all of which he is to be beheaded, 
as a punishment to him, and a warning to others." Having arrived at the 
scaffold, the resigned sufferer beheld with a serene countenance the in- 
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jstraments of Iiis approaching death ; the chair, the 8Vford« and the man ^ 
whose office it was to use it. He conversed, for some time, with his con- ^ '' 
fessor and other divines. And, having been received into the bosom of the 
church, he took leave of his attendants, and sat down on the seat from 
which he was never to rise. Before his hands and his feet were made fast, 
he made a present to the executioner, and twice embraced the man, who 
was bathed in tears, as a token that he bore him not any ill will on account 
of the office which he was about to perform. Then, making bare his neck, 
he yielded his limbs to be bound, with the utmost composure. The in* 
stant this operation was performed, he reclined himself backwards f^ and 
while he was in the act of recommending his soul to God^ his head was ia 
a moment severed from his body. As the last impressions are commonly 
the strongest s, men forgave and forgot the imperiousness of his former 
conduct and behaviour, and thought and spoke only of that mixture of 
humility and fortitude, that patience and piety, which he displayed in the 
last stage of his life'*. 

The counsels of Spain had, for many years, been distinguished by a sin- 
gular union of a desire of power, with a love of peace ; but it was found 
impossible to gratify at once those opposite passions. The intrigues of am- 
bition excited the yiolence of armst The commotions of Italy were fol- 
lowed by those of Germany. A war was kindled, the most signal and de- 
structive in modern annals. Famine and pestilence succeeded to the destrby- 
ing sword, and the direful power of hunger equally overcame the strongest 
antipathies, and violated the tendereat affections of nature : so bloody 
was that tragedy which concluded >o happily for the liberties of Europe, 
in the famous peace of Westphalia ! 

The male line of Maximilian II. having terminated in Matthias, Maxi- 
milian^ and Albert, who were now advanced in years, without progeny, the 
succession to the hereditary dominions of Austria in Germany^ 
might have been claimed, on plausible grounds, by the king of ^l^rtir 
Spain K Butra natural love of tranquillity, the desire of preserv- jm wSr 
ing in his house the imperial crown, and the dread of that dig* Ly.^tSut^' 
nity devolving on the head of a heretic, determined Philip to tecmiaatdr 
comply with the request of the Austrian princes, and to yield up p«aeeor 
his pretensions in favour of those of Ferdiuand of Gratz, great ^^i^* 
grandson of Ferdinand I. and distinguished by his zeal for the 
catholic religion. He, accordingly, made a solemn cession of all his rights 
to the Austrian provinces, to Ferdinand iaind his brothers, and their issue 
male* Btit, if that should fail, it was stipulated, that the provinces should 
return to the house of Spain, of which the females were to be preferred 
before those born in Germany. On this occasion, Philip Mid Ferdinand 
entered into a family compact, the object of which waa not only to main- 
tain the strength of their common stock, bmt to extend its branches over 
the neighbouring nations. They made a league, offensive and defensive. 
They engaged to support their respective rights and claims, by reciprocal 
succours ; and to prefer the general interest of the Austrian race before 
any particular or transient advantage to any of its members. The date of 
these transactions was the year 1617. In the same year, on the seventh 
day of June, Ferdinand was raised to the crown of Bohemia, and in the 

fin Spain, traiton alone are beheaded vitfa their faces downwards. The Spanish word is, 
4«gonar, ooaper la gorge. The exeealioner performs 'his office fiiee to face with the sufTerer. 

K Sed pleriqne Homing po&trema meminere. Julius Ctesar, Ap. Stilus. 

h Suavedra Devisas Politicas. Amelot de la Houssaie. Disc. Hist Article Calderona. Hii- 
toria de Don Fcllippe IV. por Gonralo de Gespedes, lib. ii. cap. xxxtU. 

i Theionof Anne}dai]^hter of the emperor Maximilian l( 
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year following, to tbat of Haogptry, with this reiervation, that the 
^*''' regal power should remaiD with Matthias daring his life. 

The cooiederacy between the two branches of the house of Austria, 
and the steps that had^been taken to continue in that family the imperial 
dignity, inflamed the jealousy that had long prevailed of Austrian ambition, 
and diffused among the protestants of Germany a general alarm. Ferdi- 
nand had banished from his dominions all who persevered in the open pro- 
fession of the reformed religion : a severity which prognosticated all the 
cruelty of religious zeal, wherever his power should be established. The 
apprehensions of men were increased, when they considered his strict 
alliance with the catholic king, with whom he was connected by blood, by 
rehgion, and by interest. As he depended for support chiefly on the trea- 
sures and arms of Spain, so it was probable he would be governed chiefly 
by Spanish counsels, whose constant aim was to wreath around the necks o{ 
mankind the yoke of religious and civil tyranny. As the power of the em- 
peror would be strengthened by an alliance, or rather a species of union 
with the vast monarchy of Spain, so his claims, it was dreaded, would be 
increased in proportion, and the enlarged prerogatives of the imperial 
crown, if the succession to that dignity should not be interrupted on the 
death of Matthias, would descend as an inheritance to the latest posterity of 
the family of Austria. 

But the man on whose mind these considerations made the deepest im- 
pression, was Frederic, elector palatine, a prince young, high spirited, and 
in power not inferior to any of the.protestants, the duke of Saxony perhaps 
excepted. He visited all the members of the electoral college, to whom 
he represented, that as the present conjuncture demanded, so it presented 
a lit occasion of forming a barrier against the progress of Austrian ambition. 
He entreated them, by a timely interposition, to check the growth of an au- 
thority which must otherwise become irresistible ; and by a spirited and 
judicious exercise of their privileges, to perpetuate them in their families. 
The catholic electors, as he had expected, he found attached to the 
house of Austria : and these were four in number, while the protestants 
were only three. . But, in order to over-balance this inequality of num- 
bers, Frederic, with the consent and' approbation of his protestant 
brethren, made a tender of the imperial crown to the duke of Bavia, not 
doubting but the archbishop of Cologne, one of the catholic electors, would 
interest himself in the fortunes of the duke his brother, and be forward to 
promote his greatness. This plan, in which there was not any thing subtle 
or profound, was the more solid and judicious, that it was obvious and natu- 
ral. But it was disconcerted by a cause that was scarcely to be suspected* 
The duke o4Bavaria rejected the proffered dignity of the imperial crown ; 
and all that the policy and zeal of the palatine was able to effect, was a^ short 
delay in the election of a king-of th^ Romans K 

The sparks of discord which in other parts of the empire had produced 
only murmch:^, jealousies, and intrigues, having fallen, in Bohemia, on more 
Docrip- combustible matter, had, by this time, blazed into the flames of 
tiMof Bo. war. As that kingdom is the highest ground, most mountainous, 
and, by nature, the strongest in Germany, so its inhabitants had 
at all times been distinguished by the loftiness of their spirit, and the vigour 
and suecess of their struggles for civil liberty and religious toleration. It 
is bounded on the east by Moravia and Silesia, the countries of the ancient 
Quadi and Marcomanni ; on the west by Bavaria, part of the ancient Nori- 
cum; on the south by ancient Pannonia, now Hungary, with other pro- 

ft Batt K«D. Hist d«Ua Repub. Ve^et lib. it. 
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yioces of Austm ; andoD the north by Saxony. It is almost surrounded 
by the mountains of the famous Hyrcanian forest, whose sides broken 
into many sloping ridges, intersect this iofly and spacious amphitheatre, and 
form a landscape, bold, various, and of great beauty. This country is re- 
markably fertile, and before the spirit of the inhabitants was broken, and 
their industry checked by despotic government, so populous, that it was 
computed to have contained above three millions of souls. 

The Bohemians of those times are represented by cotemporary histori- 
ans, as a people of a ruddy complexion, and of enormous stature and force 
of body ; and in their dispositions intrepid, fierce, proud, quick in resentins 
injuries, of an haughty mien, lovers of a rude magnificence and pomp, and 
addicted to revels and intemperance. The native language of Bohemia is 
the Sclavonic, which also appears to have been the mother tongue of the 
Tartars and their offspring the Turks ; and of all the nations inhabiting 
those regions which extend from the northern parts of Russia to Turkey ia 
Europe ^ The metropolis is Prague, a city of large extent, stretching along 
the banks, and on either side of the river Mulda, adorned with many sump- 
taous edifices, and particularly two strong castles, one of which was the 
residence of the ancient Bohemian kings. The rich provinces of Silesia, 
Moravia, and Lusatia, were dependent on Bohemia, and formed a great ad- 
dition to its power and importance in the scale of nations. 

The authority of the church of Rome was never so great and 
universal, as wholly to banish from the Christian world a spirit p^?>ss of 
of inquiry and a love of knowledge. During the thickest dark- Jj^^^*™" 
ness of the middle ages, a star appeared here and there in the fir- 
mament, which reflected the light pf ancient times, and formed a presage, 
that although the sun of science was set, it would return to enlighten be-^ 
wildered nations. So early as the eighth century, Claud, bishop of Turin, 
sowed the seeds of reformation in the vallies of Piedmont, whence they were, 
gradually transplanted into other countries. In the thirteenth century, the 
Waldenses, or Vallenses, or Albigeuses, for by these and other names the 
disciples of Claud were distinguished, had spread so far, and become so nu- 
merous, that the pope thought it necessary to exert his utmost efforts to 
suppress ' them. For this purpose, the first crusade was proclaimed of 
Christians against Christians, and the office of inquisitor was established. 
Such a war as had been waged with the infidels, was now carried on against 
these unfortunate heretics. In France alone, if we credit the authority of 
Mede "*, ten hundred thousand perished by the sword. According to an 
author less liable to the suspicion of aggravating the horrors of the inquisi- 
tion, the Valdenses in that kingdom were either cut off by fire or sword, or' 
dispersed into remote regions, or driven to the fastnesses of neia:hbouring 
woods and mountains. Some sought an asylum in the Alps adjoining to 
Provence, part withdrew into Calabria, part obtained refuge in Britain, and 
others turning to the East, took up their abode among the Bohemians, aQd 
in Livonia and Poland >>. In Germany they grew and multiplied so fast, 
that in the beginning of the fourteenth century, it is computed there were 
eighty thousand of them in Bohemia, Austria, and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. And so greatly had their number increased in the space of the next 
hundred years, that they vowed and maintained their religious tenets, in 
spite of the tyranny of the pope, supported by the power of the emperor. 
In 1410, Robert I. the count palatine, being emperor of Germany, and 

IRasna, Poland vith Lithunia, Hungary, Transylvania, Sclavonia, Croatia, Istria, WaHa- 
chia. &G. &c. 
m Vide Mede in ApoeatypBin, p. 503. o Thittni pmfatio ad Henrieam IV. p. 7. 
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Winceslaas, who had been deposed from that dignity, on account of bis 
egregious misconduct, king ol Bohemia®, the doctrine^ of the Albigenses 
were maiotained by the learning, eloquence, and irreproachable lives of 
John Hubs and Jerome of Prague. These reformers were condemned to 
the flames by tbe council of Constance, and suffered with the usual forti* 
tude of martyrs. A citil war was kindled from their ashes. The Bohemi- 
ans revolted against the emperor Sigismond, who, with many respectable 
qualities, was a zealous bigot to the Catholic religion, and under the con- 
duct of Zisca, defended their opinions not only with arguments but arms. 
The emperor was defeated in several battles by this bold leader, who gave 
law to the kingdom of Bohemia till his death, which happened in 1424. 
He gave orders that a drum should be made of his skin, and what is equally 
eitraordinary, his orders were faithfully carried into eiecution. Zisca's 
skin, after undergoing the necessary preparations, was formed into a dram, 
which was long the symbol of victory. Procopius, a CathoHc priest, con- 
verted by the Writings of one of the disciples of John Huss, revived the 
spiHts of the Bohemian b)pethren, many of whom, after the death of Zisca, 
had retreated to caves and mountains. This champion, who uniting the 
military with the sacerdotal character, supported the cause of his party 
with great courage and bravery, fell in a battle with the Catholics. Yet, so 
terrible had the name of the Hussites become to Sigismond, that he allowed 
them the cup in the sacrament of the eucharist (the deprivation of which 
had been the main source of their complaints,) together with a general am- 
nesty, and a confirmation of their privileges. But verbal and even written 
promises are easily retracted, where there eiisfs hot any power of en- 
lorcing their accomplishment : and a right avails nothi^ig without a remedy. 
The dispersed brethren ceased to be formidable. Sigismond renewed his 
tyranny. His immediate successors on the imperial throne were, like him, 
zealous Catholics. And the reformed in Germany were languishing under 
the pressure of an arbitrary government, when Martin Luther raised up 
nations to their aid, revived their drooping spirits, increased their aumbers, 
and exalted their power. 

Had the whole Christian world at the time, when Luther began to preach 
against indulgences, been devoted to the Romish faith, however alisurd the 
doctrines of the clergy, and however profligate their lives, it is impossible 
that he could have met with any cbnsiderable success : so great is the power 
of established authority, and universally rcfceived opinion ! But the never* 
ceasing contests between the popes on the one part, and the emperdr with 
other sovereign princes on the other, dimitiidhed of themselves the reve- 
rence for the papal jurisdiction ; and also tended wholly ta subvert it, by 
rousing an inquiry into the grounds on which it was established. This in- 
(]uiry was facilitated by the revivatof literature, which, fatally to the reign- 
ing church, explored the foundations both of its powers and >doctrines. The 
discoveries of grave theologians and antiquarians were followed by the 
ridicule of wit and humour. And the learned and pious labours of Savona- 
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o 'WmeeOtas vti eoDtlnaally iramerged in dttMaeherjr, and in liii fit» ef iati^adeatkm, fre- 
quently exeroiaed the moat enormoiiieraelties on people oft all ranks. From a ttrange mixture 
of cruelty, vhim, and indeeency, he contracted, an intimacy with the public executioner, ivhom 
lie honoured with the appellation of < gossip.' His cook liaving offended him, he gave orders 
that he should he roasted alive^ On account of these irregubritiea, and his •elling the rights 
of the empire, both in Itsdy and Germany, he was deposed by the unanimous voice of the elec- 
tors from the imperial tlurone. Winceslaus was so little mortified at the news of liis deposi- 
tion, that he said with the most perfect acquiescenee, ** We are overjoyed to be delivered 
from the horthen of the emphre.^' He sent a message to the imperial cities, rMeitittg them 
to send him, as the last token of their loyalty, some butts of their best wine. He afterwards 
shut himielf up in the eastle of Vitigrade in Prague, abandoning himself to te gratlfiMtttioB of 
MM appetites. Sach a eharaeter was no^ likely to intermeddle ia xvligioiu ditputes. 
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rola, BerengariQS^ and Wickliff, were aided by the raillery of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Erasmus. In the beginning of the 16th century, the ' ^ 
primitive doctrines of Christianity had taken root in most countries in Eu- 
rope. The materials for reformation wer^ collected, and the foundations 
laid deep, before Luther and Calvin raised and completed the superstrup* 
tore. The minds of men being thus prepared, the doctrines of these re- 
formers spread far and near. To Bohemia, with its dependent provinces^ 
where similar tenets had beep already adopted, and where ideas of opposi- 
tion to the emperor, and contradiction to the pope, were so familiar and 
common, their progress was unusually rapid.. And the number of Hussites 
and Evftngellsts, (appellations which extemporary writers seem to consider 
as synonymous) soon equalled that of the Catholics, and was daily increase 
iog. From their numbers they derived power, and from power a spirit of 
persecution. In Prague they commitjted many outrages on the property 
and persofls of tbe clergy. The archbishop was driven from the city. And 
it was evident from the whole tenour of their conduct, that they aimed at 
nothii^ less than the whole power of government, both civil and eccleaiastic. 
Their encroachments received a check from the first Ferdinand, who, 
uniting vigour of conduct with lenity and moderation, asserted the rights of 
the established church, at the same time that he used not apy other means 
for redaioung the Protestants than the influence of authority, and the power 
of persuasion. He entreated them to submit to the decisions of the Chris- 
tian lathers now assembled in council at Trent. And on the other hand, 
that tbe authority of the fathers might have greater weight, he took the 
liberty of exhorting that venerable order to take measures for reforaaing 
the lives of the clergy. He re-established in Prague, the exile metropoli- 
tan, with other Catholic priests, and sent to their aid a strong reinforcement 
of Jesuits. The labours of these preacb^ers, fostered and encouraged by 
the countenanae of the emperor, sustained a while tbe declining interests of 
the Romish /^tb. The memory or Maximilian and Rhodolphus, the imme- 
^ate successors of Ferdinand on the imperial throne, is stigmatized by Ca- 
tholic writerS' wiih a coldness and indi£ference in matters of religion* which 
was exiremely ^vourable to the growth of heresy. This charge, as far as 
it coK^erns Rhodolphus, appears not to have been wholly groundless. For 
while the Protestant party on the one hand required an extension of their 
privileges, and the Catholic on th^ other, begged that the heretics might be 
laid under closer restrictioos, the emperor declined at first to gratify the de- 
sire of either. But a fortunate conjuncture gave weight to the applications 
of the Protestants, and crowned them with si^cces^. Matthias, who had al- 
ready usurped the gov^rnmei^t of Moravia, Austria, and Hungary, aspired 
now to the crown of Bohemia ; and in order to pay his court to the Protes- 
tants, professed the principles of toleration, and affected a zealous concern 
for all their rights and privileges. . By these arts he effectually attached to 
his interests the leaders of that party; so formidable for its numbers, bold* 
ness, and disposition to action. His indulgence to the reformed religion 
covered the violence of his usurpations with a specious veil : and his Pro-^ 
testant partisans were not ashamed to support bis unjust pretensions. . Em- 
boldened by the favour of Matthias and thejustice of their cause, they took 
up arms, and in that hostile attitude presented anew their petition to the 
emperor, for a confirmation of sundry privileges. Rhodolphus had hither- 
to exercised over Bohemia the power of a sovereign ; and though he had 
neither inclination nor ability to prolong that power by force of arms, h^ 
was not so wholly indifferent to the attractions of a crown, as to resign it, 
if it could be retained by a few concessions respecting modes and doctrines 
df rel^ion. The Ptotestants accordingly obtained a royal edict, authorising 
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a free exercise of their religion in Bohemia and the adjacent proviti- 
ces ; a consistory or coancil for ecclesiastic affairs, with other insti- 
tutions relating both to the government and defence of the churches of the 
reformation ; and also to the establishment of schools, colleges, and places 
of worship. It is reasonable to suppose, that the utmost extent of this last 
concession was a permission to the Protestants to build churches on their 
own lands. But they, interpreting it in the most comprehensive sense, be- 
gan to build religious edi6ces even on the estates of the ecclesiastics : a 
freedom which appeared to the whole Catholic party an excessive outrage. 
. Complaints of these encroachments having been carried to Matthias, who 
hy this time had succeeded to his brother Rhodolphus, both on the Bohe- 
mian and imperial throne, a letter of royal authority was instantly issued, 
prohibiting the erection of all Protestant fabricks on lands betonging to the 
church. In consequence of this proclamation, one or two meeting-houses 
were demolished. And the Protestants were thrown into the utmost fer- 
ment, their resentment against the emperor being exasperated by the re- 
collection of those deceitful promises with which he had beguiled them 
when a candidate for the kingdom. 

The Bohemian protestants, by means of their Defsudcks, whose business 
it was to watch over the interests' of the church, to spread an alarm in time 
of danger, and to concert measures for common defence p, were enabled to 
combine in any effort that might be deemed necessary for the preservation 
of the true religion. Henry, count Thorn, perceiving the force of this 
great machine, and also how easy it would be, in the present juncture, to 
set it in movement, conceived the bold design of turning it against the house 
of Austria. This nobleman was indeed of an enterprising and turbulent 
disposition ; but in the part he acted on this occasion, he was actuated not 
so much by any inquietude of temper, as by the passions of resentment, 
fear, and religious zeal. Deprived of his paternal inheritance by the ty- 
ranny of the archduke of Gratz, on account of his stedfast adherence to 
the doctrines of the Reformation, and driven from his native country, he 
found refuge among the protestants of Bohemia. His zeal and his suffer- 
ings in the cause of the protestant faith gained him the favour and confi- 
dence of this people, and the superiority of his genius their esteem. At 
the time when Matthias deemed it good policy to court the protestants, he 
affected a desire to establish the fortune of the count ; and accordingly, 
when he seized the crown of Bohemia, he invested him with the cooMnand 
of Carlestein, a fortress in which were deposited the regalia, of the king- 
dom. But when the power of Matthias was firmly established by the death 
of Rhodolphus, he threw off the mask of good- will towards the protestants, 
and openly patronized the faith in which be had been educated, and which 
was most favourable to regal power. The independent principles of count 
Thorn the emperor regarded with jealousy and distrust ; for haying deter- 
mined to repress the pretensions of the heretics, he foresaw a conjuncture 
in which it would be dangerous to entrust places of strength in any other 
hands than those of catholics. That nobleman was therefore deprived of 
the government of Carlestein, which was bestowed on count Martinitz, a 
devoted instrument of both ecclesiastic and regal authority. The succes- 
sion of Ferdinand to Matthias afforded not to the exiled count any hope of 
preferment from royal favour : on the contrary, the bigotry of that severe 
prince threatened him with still farther oppression. In these circumstances 
he saw no resource but in civil commotion and revolution. These were 
justified to the count by the enthusiasm of religion, and the same passion, as 

p The DsFXVDSBs appear to have heen the principal men of their coramanion, either ia 
their leveral coDgrcjsationi, or iu the diflTerent (fistriets of the coantry. 
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bad been already observed, conspired witb otbers in rousing bim to 
attempt them q. He flew to different quarters of the kingdom, and, 
hastening from place to place, laboured, both in public assemblies and pri- 
vate societies, to rouse a sense of danger, and a spirit of freedom. The 
boldness of his genius, and the fervour of his zeal, inspired alike boldness 
and fervour in all with whom he conversed. The flame spread from breast 
to breast, formed a concert of wills, and united a]l ranks of men in a resolu- 
tion to defend their religious rights with their lives and fortunes. And at 
bis instigation, the defenders, or chiefs of the prote;stants, called a general 
assembly of the states of the kingdom, for the express purpose of concert- • 
ing measures for the redress of grievances. 

The emperor, considering this spirit of association as the forerunner of 
rebellion, issued a proclamation, debarring all assemblies of the states, un- 
till he himself should come among them ^n person, or should give farther 
orders to his imnisters. Notwithstanding this prohibition, the Defenders, 
with numbers of other powerful barons, accompanied with armed servants 
and retainers, and a multitude of the inhabitants of Prague, convened at 
that city on the 20th day of May, and having heard a sermon, and joined 
together in prayer, mutually pledged themselves to defend their religion 
and their churches, not only in Prague, but in every part of Bohemia. It 
was also resolved to publish to all the world an account of their present 
conduct and future views. A manifesto was drawn up for this 
purpose. The exordium contained the strongest expressions of Mudfettoof 
loyalty to the emperor, as a king of Bohemia. The general es- J^uuu?^ 
tates lamented the dangers which obliged them to take measures 
that appeared to supersede an authority they wished to preserve inviolate. 
Their only design was to frustrate (he pernicious projects of certain sedi- 
tious and turbulent spirits, who had sworn the ruin of their liberties, and of 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom ; who had so far abused the confldence 
of the emperor and of Ferdinand, as to persuade these princes to march 
against Bohemian subjects at the head of hostile armies ; in order to sei^e 
Prague ; to kill or imprison the greater number of the nobles, and deputies 
of states ; to raze their churches ; and to abolish the free exercise of 
their religion'. This manifesto being read aloud, was approved by the 
states, and a general murmur of applause was heard amongst the people. 

In the midst of these transactions, an order arrives from the imperial 
ministry, commanding the protestant leaders to dinperse, and to retire to 
their respective habitations. Upon this, count Thorn, attended by a num- 
ber of other barons on horseback and in armour, rides up to the castle, and 
having secured its gates, proceeded immediately to the hall, in which the 
ministers of Matthias were assembled in council on the present important 
emergen<;ie. Invective and altercation were soon followed by blows : and 
the counts Martinitz^ Slavata, and Fabritius, who held the principal offices , 
of government, wer^ thrown headlong out. at the windows. Though they 
fell from an height of sixty-feet, and that several shots of musquetry were 
fired at them as they fell, they escaped, not only with their lives, but free 
from any material harm. The catholics considered this remarkable pre- 
servation of these three men as a miracle wrought by heaven in support of 
the Romish f^tb. Minqte descriptions are accordingly given, in the writ- 

q Ths priaoipal SQthorities for this aeeount of the oriein of the troubles of Bohemia are 
these, Anoales de L'Erapire, torn. ii. Heiss. Hist de PEmpire. Batt Nan. Hist. lib. iv. 
ann. 1618, & passim. Gongalez d« Cesp. lib. prim. cap. v. et passim. Veritable Recil de ce 
qui s'est passS a Prague le «1 May I6l8. Everbardi Wassemburgii Embricensifc de Belle* 
inter Imperatores Ferdinandos et eorum Hostes, &o. Wilson's History of King James. 

r Everhardi Wassemburgii Embricensis Commentariam de Bello inter Imperatores Ferdi- 
Handos U. & HI. fc eorum Hostes. 
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^^^ iogs of tho9e times, of the wall of the castle of Virigrade, and of the 
tremeodous precipice which intervenes between the bottom of the 
wall and the ditch But protestant writers disapprove the alledged mira- 
cle, by observing, that the spot on which the catholics fell, was covered 
deep with dung, and mud, and leaves of trees. 

The Bohemians, now involved in the guilt of rebellion, deter- 
2^2^.^ mined to persevere, and to seek from their own valour and good 
fortune for that indemnity which they had but little reason to look 
for at the hands of Matthias, and still less from those of his successor. 
Their minds opened to greater views than those they had entertained on the 
first alarm of clanger ; and they now resolved to vindicate by the sword, 
not only their religious, but their civil privileges. In this resolution they 
were encouraged, whether they surveyed the internal situation of their own 
kingdom, or cast their eyes abroad upon foreign states. There was nothing 
in Bohemia to resist their united force. Matthias declining in health aa in 
years, was not able, and perhaps would not be very willing to maiotaio, in 
opposition to the just pretensions of a generous people, an arbitrary juris- 
diction that must soon devolve to an ambitious rival and hated successor. 
The country was naturally strong and fertile, the people high spirited and 
warlike, and ready to encounter danger and death in defence of their reli- 
gion. If passing from their own, they contemplated the state of other king- 
doms, circumstances not less animating presented themselves to their view, 
and fknned that generous fire which glowed in their breasts. The conta- 
gion of example, which, more than reason governs the world, displayed its 
full force on this important occasion. The Venetian republic* and the duku 
of Savoy, had of late maintained their independence, in opposition to the 
pretensions and power of that civil and religious tyranny with which the 
JBohemians were now called to scruggle. The prc;testaots of France fom^ 
ed of themselves, as it were, a separate state in the midst of a mighty king- 
dom. And the United Provinces of the Netherlands, in spite of the vete- 
ran armies of Spain, and the gold of the western world, had risen from the 
lowest and most distressing circumstances that could be imagined, to the 
greatest height of liberty and power. These circumstances were ever 
present to the miods of the Bohemian leaders, and formed the chief topics 
in their public harangues, as well as io their writings* which were circulat- 
ed all over the kingdom by means of the press, aod which were full of 
eloquence and vigour. And as divers states animated the Bohemians bj 
their example, so all protestant powers, it was probable, would support 
them with more substantial assistance. The sympathy of religion would 
render theirs the interest of nations : and their companions at the altar 
would be their fellow -soldiers in the field of battle '. 

The Bohemians having determined to insist on the r^storatioii of their 
ancient laws and constitution, expelled the old garrison out of the castle 
(which was the royal palace), and replaced it by another in which they 
could confide. They appointed thirty persons to govern Bohemia, with 
the title of Directors. These magistrates having, in the first place, taken 
an oath of fidelity and allegiance from the inhabitantB of Pi:ague, pro- 
ceeded to the administration of government. The first act of the^r power 
was to banish the Jesuits, and to confiscate their efiects. They^ raised an 
army of two thousand horse, and twelve regiments of foet, and gave the 
supreme command to count Thorn. They addressed a maaifeslo to the 
emperor ; to the states of Silesia, Moravia, Lusatia ; to the whole pro- 
vinces and states of the entire ; and to all the world ; containing an ac- 

• Hiitoria de Don Felippe, &e. por Gonsalo de Ceipedes, tib. i. cap. 6. Bait Nani, lib. 
IT. 161S. 
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coant of tbeir cotidact, apd invoking the aid of all the friends of re- 
ligious toleration and civil liberty. 

Ernest coant of Mans veldt, was the first who espoused the Bohemian 
cause, and the last of its adherents who abandoned it. He was a natural 
son of that count Mansveldt whom Philip kL appointed governor of the 
Netherlands, in his early years, he attached himself, like his father, to 
the house of Austria. The court of Vienna was filled with a 
just adifliration of his talents and virtues ; and, in a transient fit <^nt mwm- 
of favour;^ promised to invest him with the rights of legitimate fotu the » 
birth, and to put him in possession of the estates of his family. SSmb!^ 
But a regard to interest violated a promise that had been made 
merely from generosity ; and as the most violent resentments are those 
which arise from disappointed confidence, count Mansveldt's hatred of Mat- 
thias was implacable. His aversion to the house of Austria he extended 
even to their religion. He renounced the Catholic faith, and openly pro- 
fessed the doctrines of Luther. He abandoned the service of the emperor, 
and entered into that of Charles Emanuel, the most active and enterpris- 
ing of all the eneihies of Austria. Bnt the present situation of afiairs in 
Germany opened so full a career to the genius, the ambition, and the ven- 
geance of Mansveldt, that he could not forbear expressing to the generous 
prince whom he now served, an eager desire of offering his sword to the 
revolted states of Bohemia. The duke of Savoy, who considered the dis- 
turbances in Germany as the surest pledge of his own security, not only 
applauded the views of the count, but permitted him to levy two thousand 
men, and also engaged to keep them in pay for him, for several months *• 
At the head of this small force Mansveldt marched into Bohemia, where 
he was received with the utmost joy, and instantly honoured with the 
chaiige of general of the ordnance. Thus the forces of Bohemia were 
entrusted to commanders who were both of them foreigners j both men of 
desperate fortunes, both breathing vengeance against the house of Austria, 
and both of them possessed in an eminent degree of military capacity and 
political discernment. Yet between the characters of these men there was 
a remarkable difference. Count Thorn, who had the talent of 
rousine, uniting, and wielding the minds of men, was the best $!!^"^^^ 
fitted to govern a nation : Mansveldt, so brave, enterpnsmg, m- Tkoroand 
ventive, and refined, the best qualified to conduct an army. ^'•™'^'***^ 
The military talents of this extraordinary person shone forth, indeed, 
beyond those of all his contemporaries. Nor did ever any hero, in any 
age, exhibit greater boldness in encountering, or greater dexterity in 
escaping from danger. These fierce commanders take the field at the head 
of separate armies. The flag of rebellion is displayed throughout all Bo- 
hemia, and by a powerful contagion, incites a general insurrection in Sile- 
sia, Moravia, Lusatia, Hungary, and the Upper Austria «. 

The news of this revolution distracted the emperor with op- 
posite passions. The idea, which so naturally presents itself to 2^^JJ"JJ^ 
monarchs in similar circumstances, occured first to Matthias, emperor 
But coercive measures might be as fatal to his own power as to ^^^^'^ 
the liberty of Bohemia. He was not able to take the field in person : the 
command of an army would of course be claimed by Ferdinand : and so 
powerful an engine would pla^e in the hands of that prince the whole au- 
thority of government. Moved by this consideration, he wrote, in the 
style of the Catholics of th<»e times, a paternal letter, requiring the evan* 
gelical states of Bohemia to lay down their arms, and disband their troops^ 

t Bfttt. Xaal lib. ir. 1618. «* RashwortVt Cell. f«L i. p* 7. S. 
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promuiog them, in case of obedience, indemnity and protection. This 
^^'^ offer the revolted provinces rejicarded not as a mark of lenity, but as a 
proof of weakness ^' They despised it so much, that they disdained to answer 
it. Matthias then forbade all levies of troops in the empire, without the 
imperial permission, and published to the world an elaborate account of 
the Bohemian revolt. A paper war ensued betweeo that prince and bis 
revolted subjects ; and it was evident that the quarrel must be decided, as 
usual in such cases, not by the pen, but the sword. Accordingly, with the 
aid of the princes, frieods, and allies of his house, he raised iu Germany 
an army of ten thousand men; The king elect of Bohemia, as had been 
foreseen, demanded the command of this force, and obtained it ; but with 
such restrictions as betrayed the jealousy of the old emperoF, and left a 
little more to the nominal chief than the shadow of power. Ferdinand 
declined the exercise of so limited an authority, and this the rather, that 
it would tend to heighten the disgust of the emperor, and might even induce 
him to take measures for disappointing his expectations of the imperial 
crown. The command of the army was, therefore, with the consent of 
Ferdinand, intrusted in the hands of the famous count Bucquoy. 
q^liX^t^ This general took the field without delay, and having reduced 
rftotheetma. (jj^ jQ^n of Teutsbrod, fixed his head-quarters in Budovits, the 
ii!!periai ai- only place of Strength that now remained to the emperor in all 
™^' Bohemia. Count Thorn advanced against Bucquoy, reduced 

Krumlaw, with the suburbs of Budovits, and held that city in close block- 
ade. Various skirmishes happened of course between the opposite armies ; 
and fortune inclined sometimes to the one side, and sometimes to the other. 
Whilst count Thorn was thus employed in watching the motions 
£ra1Sei ^^ the imperial general, Mansveldt carried on with succes3 the 
^htibn^ siege of Pilsen. This city was important for its situation, as it 
riaiiAMnd commanded an extensive and fertile tract of country along the 
the Bohe- ^oypg^ ^f g branch of the Mulda ; and also contained great stores 



and treasures. For this being the only, place in that quarter of the 
kingdom, where the power of the Catholic predominated over that of the pro- 
testant inhabitants, thither the Jesuits and priests, and many of the richest 
citizens of the Bohemian capital, had retired with their most valuable ef- 
fects. The conditions on which the inhabitants of Pilsen surrendered, after an 
obstinate resistance, were, that they should maintain two companies of evan- 
gelical soldiers ; redeem the city from plunder by sixty thousand florins -^ 
and take an oath of fidelity and allegiance to the protestant states of Bohe- 
mia. Several Catholic soldiers as well as citizens, preferred exile, with 
the loss of all their goods, to this last condition. Mansveldt having thrown 
into the city a strong garrison of both horse and foot, continued his route 
in Bohemia, and took several places almost without resistance. 

During these transactions, continual overtures were made on the part 
of the emperor for peace. Matthias appeared in the, singular character of 
a suppliant for power. He condescended to address many promises and 
flattering expressions of regard to individuals v. The evangelical states 
had at first, as had been already observed, treated the emperor's advances 
towards a reconciliation with a contemptuous silence ; but after he had 
drawn his sword, he became a more respectable correspondent, and they 
deigned to honour him with a letter. This letter contained very singular 
matter. . The whole was a bitter complaint of the ravages committed by 
the imperial troops in the kingdom of Bohemia. Matthias answered, that 

■\ 

^ Historia de Don Felippe in. por God. de Cesp. lib. i. exp, 6. 

w Hist do Regne de Louis XIII. Roy de France, & des prineipaox Erenements arriTez pen- 
dant ce Regne divis toos le Pais da Monde. 
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he was sorrjr for what bad happened, but that he would be under the 
necessity of sending more troops among them^ if they should refuse to 
lay down their arms. The Bohemians at this time endeavoured to incline the 
emperojr to peace, by the mediation of the archdukes his brothers ; and it 
is probable, that could they have obtained the restoration of their ancient 
constitatioD, and the establishment of the protestant religion, they would 
have been willing to leave to Matthias, or to Ferdinand, all the power of a 
feudal king. But neither was the emperor inclined to rest contented with 
so confined an authority ; nor, perhaps, could the difference have been 
composed if he had. All confidence between the contending parties was 
lost : and the matter now in dispute, was, which should retain the power 
of the sword ? an arduous question, and which an appeal to the sword itself 
could alone, determine. 

Matthias^ had laboured long under bodily infirmities and 
aniious cares, when the stroke of death laid him i^t rest, on the ^^^ 
$Oth of March, 1619. Ferdinand, his successor, doubtful of his ttMitoMQik 
ability to reduce his subjects to obedience by force of arms, at- dinuSL'^ 
tempted to gain their confidence and vohihtary submission, by ar- 
gument and persuasion, abd actd expressive of a tender regard for their 
happiness. He commanded Bucquoy to cease from all hostilities, and gave 
orders for a general suspension of arms throughout all his dominions. To 
all his revolted subjects he offered pardon and oblivion, a full confirmation of 
their privileges, and a full toleration in matters of religion. He added 
many expressions of good-will, and earnestly eiLhorted them to tread in the 
paths of peace. The exhortations of Ferdinand were not more successful 
than those of his predecessor. ' Count Thorn having taken Iglaw, a frontier 
town of Moravia, with several other places, and being reinforced by troops, 
not only from the provinces dependent on Bohemia, but also from Hungary, 
at the solicitation 6f several Austrian barons, drew Jiear to the Danube. 
Having been furnished with boats by thosfe who favoured his cause, he cross- 
ed the river with all his forces, and carried terror into the city of Vienna, 
as well as all the adjacent countjry. The whole garrison of Vienna amounted 
only to fifteen hundred foot and two hundred hprse. This small force was 
under the necessity, not only of guarding the city from external attacks, 
but also from internal sedition : for count Thorn had a numerous party 
within the walls of Vienna, who had engaged to facilitate its reduction by 
securing one of the principal gates. Had that commander advanced on 
the present occasion with his usual celerity, the possession of the Aus- 
trian capital would, in all probability, have fixed the independency of the 
Bohemian states, and drawn after it other important revolutions.' But 
trusting to the terror of his arms, and the influence of his partisans, he 
hoped to reduce Vienna, even without a struggle. He summoned that city 
to surrender. But ivhUe he lay two days at Fischen expecting an answer, 
the university armed five hundred students, and a reinforcement of several 
companies of cuirassiers having passed under false colours through the 
midst of the Bohemian squadrons, arrived from the grand-duke of Tuscany. 
At this instant some zealots were in the act of shaking Ferdinand by the 
doublet, and demanding, with many imprecations, liberty of conscience. 
7he trampling of horses and the glittering pf swords and spears relieved 
the king from the importunities of. those rude petitioners, and filled them 
in their turn with consternation and terror*. Count Thorn now drew 
near the city, with a design to besiege it ; but, by this time, his presence 
was thought necessary in another quarter. 

^ Gio. Batt Nam, Historia delta Repub. YeneU d'aUaB.J61d. Sia' iA 1671, Kh:iT..iaid, 
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^^^ Coast DaiDpierre of LomiD had raued four tboasaDd men in Hoogary , 
with which he intended to join the armj under the cooHnandof Bncqnoy. 
Maosveldt, having learned his design, immediately resolved to attack him, 
before a janction of the Hungarians with the main Imperial army should 
render their united force irresistible. He was on his march for this pur- 
pose, when count Bucqooy fell upon him from an ambuscade, and defeated 
him with great slaughter. Mansveldt himself was among the wounded, and 
a great nuipber were taken prisoners. The Bohemian army retreated to 
Breslaw, the capital of Silesia ; and on occasion of this disaster it was 
deemed eipedient to recall count Thorn, to oppose the progress of the 
victorious enemy. Bucquoy, having reduced several places, retired to 
Badovits, where he waited for some troops he expected from Flanders y 
Count Thorn, having in vain endeavoqred to bring the Imperialists to an 
action, but having recovered some fortresses they had taken, set out for 
Prague, where th^ reformed of Bohemia, Moravia^ Silesia^ and Lusatia, 
tKeie assembled. 

in this situation of affairs, the archbishop of Mentz, a chancellor of the 
empire, proclaimed a diet at Frankfort for the election of a king of the 
Romans. The electors attended either in person or by their fwozieat 
and, on the twenty-eighth day of August^ Fei^nand was adorned with the 
imperial purple. 

The Bohemian states had now been assembled for two months, 
ui!ui MUM dnci in the course of this period they formed a league offensive 
tiSoMiTn ^^^ defensive with the annexed provinces, and another of the 
bf new •!- same kind with Bethlehem Gabor, who, from the rank of a pri* 
vnohe t?' vate gentleman, had been exalted by the favour of the Porte, 
guM a new ^q ^^q sovereignty of Transylvania, This prince the Bohemians 
engaged to support in an effort to mount the throne of Hunf^ry f 
as he, on his part, promised to maintain their right to elect a king of Bo- 
hemia. For they had solemnly resolved never to recognize Ferdinand as 
their king, but to chuse a protestant for their sovereign, and to shake off 
for ever the yoke of all the princes of th^ house of Austria. They jus^ 
tified their renunciation of Ferdinand by several arguments. ** By pre- 
serving the forms of free government, they said, the monarchs of Europe 
had been enabled to conceal their progression towards absolute power, and 
insensibly to impose the yoke of slavery on their unguarded suli|ects. The 
election of Ferdinand, however formal it might appear, was certainly no 
other than an act of authority. Matthias, in ttie fullness of his power, had 
nominated his successor on the throne, and no individual had dared to op« 
pose his will. Thus it was that the house of Austria trampled tm the liber- 
ties of a free people, and abused the power which was intrusted in their 
hands for the public good, for the purpose of perpetuating it in their own 
family. But waving the question concerning the validity of his election, 
they maintained that Ferdinand had forfeited all title to the crown, by vio- 
lating the privileges of the states, particularly by endeavouring to ibrtify 
himself on th^ throne, by means of foreign aid ; to control Germans by the 
arms of Spaniards." These were grave and solid reasons, but they added 
yet another, which appears very extraordinary, and even somewhat lu- 
dicrous ; they said they had a right to chuse a new king, because Ferdi- 
nand bad smoothed his way to the crown of Bohemia by means of Spanish 
gold ; insinuating, that if they had sworn allegiance to that prince, they 
had been bribed to do so ^. 

1 GoDc..de Ceipidci, Hiat, &e. lib. L eap. 6. Hist Louis XHT. 
* 9arrtHiitoi7of4lUisiaTaiAddphi». 
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Such were (he reaiOBS of the Boheihiaiis for deposing their king. ^^^ 
Their motives for electing anothclr were equally cogent As they had 
not yet expertenced the inconveniencies of an aristocracy, the election of 
& king did not seein necessary foe the purpose of internal goTemment, nor 
i^ere they so much attached to regal dignity as to choose a king merely for 
tbe pomp and parade of a court. But the vigour of the prince who claim-. 
ed the throne made it necessary for them to Ibrm hy all means powerful al« 
liances and (connexions. They made a tenddr of their croi^n first to the 
dake of Savoy. That prince had already given them proofs of his good** 
wiH ; and his superior genius seemed necessary to defend them against the 
threatened danger. But the duke declined to accept the crown, though 
he applauded the generous spirit of the Bohemians, and eihorted them to 
persevere in the noble course on which they had entered.. They next cast 
their eyes on the eliector of Saxony ; but the hope of the succession to the 
datchy of Cleves restrained that prince from op^sing the house of Austria. 
They now made an offer of the Bohemian throne to the elector Palatine. 
The spirit and zesfl of this prince seemed not unworthy of a crown ; and 
by his own force, and his connexion with prince Maurice * and the king of 
England they imagined he would be enabled to preserve it. Fred- 
eric, after Some little hesitation, which was easily overcome by Jjg^**^ 
his natural ambition, and the incitements of the princess his Mseepttdie 
wife^ who had great influence over him, accepted the offer, Bolb[^iia, 
and, having levied an army of ten thousand foot and two thou- 
sand horse, marched into Bohemia in support of hiti new subjects. 

While the commotions in Germany drew attention from every 
quarter, and frbm interest, from affection, or from religion, in- Jj5J55f*[J* 
terested aU nations, a comet appearing towards the North in the ti»e appew 
heavens, aggravated the general gloom ; and die minds of men ^'^^^^ 



were agitated at once by the alarms^ of war, and a Auperstitioua 
tei^or. A belief in astrology was at this period universal in Europe as 
Irell as Asia. Pamphlets were daily published, containing interpretation^ 
of the comet. While the vulgar considered it as ominous of domestic and 
particulfir events, men of genius and teaming, deriding such absurd com- 
ments, supposed that a general sympiithy pervaded the universe ; that na- 
ture at certain periods was in a land of commotion ; and that, in such ft 
crisis, the minds of men were naturally moved also K And if the languor 
of inoccupation be the gr^at curse of human life ®^ it may be a£Blrmed that 
at no time was there ever a greater portion of felicity diffused throughout' 
the world. 

The contest between the emperor and the prince Palatine seemed at 
first altogether unequal. A spirit of disaffection and resistance had gont 
forth throughout the whole of Ferdinatid'S dominions. His crowns tottered 
on his head, and that of Bohemia seemed already fellen Tbe small army 
under the command of Bucquoy was all that he bad to oppose to the differ- 
ent forces of the Palatine, of count Thorn, and of Mansveldt. A new and 
more terrible enemy advanced upon him from the East. The prince of 
Transylvania, under the auspices, and with the promise of powerful aid 
from the Ottoman Pdrte, marched rapidly into Hungary ; reduced the ca- 
pital ; assumed the crown, with the title of king ; made himself master of 
all th^t was important in the kingdom, except Javarrin and Gomorrah ; 
formed a junction with count Thorn ; and threw a bridge over the Dannbe, 
with a resolution to carry the war into the heart of Austria. 

• His uncle. b Batt Nan. Hist lib. it. Wilson's History ol King Jame% ana. t61f . 

Hume's Hist toL tI oetaTo, p. 155. 

See L' AbM da BoiSy sad Ferguson's- Bssay oil GivU tSookty. 
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i«it. Id this extremity the Dative courage of Ferdioaod was support- 

^i>e CMM ed by the treasures, the arms aod the authority of SpaiD. Id a cause 
mod^iip^ which iDToWed at ooce the greatoess of his faioily aod the support 
S^ ^ of the Catholic religion, the Spanish monarch advanced large 
sums of moDey, aod levied a powerful military force. A hodj 
of eight thousaod meo* marched from the I^ow Countries to reinforce 
the Imperial army under count Bucquoy. And fipinola, with an army 
of thirty thousand, composed of Italians, Spaniards, Walloons, and Irish, 
prepared to invade the Palatinate ^ The powerful aid of Spain encou- 
raged the electors of Saxony and Bavaria to appear on that side which 
seemed now to be the strongest, and by adhering to which they might look 
for the highest advantages. The views of Saxony have alrea^ been men- 
tioned «, And as the duke of Bavaria, he was invited by a promise of re- 
ceiving the estates, as well as the dignity of his kinsman the elector Palatine. 
The example and influence of the Bavarian, the authority of the whole 
house of Austria, and common interests of the Romish faith, united all the 
priDces of the Catholic league in a resohition to support Ferdinand with 
their lives and fortunes^ The pope besides his spiritual benedictions, con- 
tributed a pecuniary supply ; and several ecclesiastics as well as princes 
of Italy followed his example. An army was quickly raised for the defence 
of the ancient religion. The command was given to the duke of Bavaria. 
The protection afforded by the Ottoman empire to Gabor, interested the 
king of Poland also in the prosperity of Ferdinand ; and in an instant ten 
thousand Cossiacks, fierce and savage auxiliaries, over*ruii Moravia, and 
join the Imperial aj^my under Bucquoy 'i. 

The eyes of all Europe were now turned to the kiogs of 
"S^^S^ England and France ; the first interest in the fortune of Frederic, 
•ndFrance from the conuexioD of blood as well as sympathy of religion ; 
JJJ^SIJf^* the second, bound by the strongest ties of policy and! ambition to 
oppose the pr<>gre8S of a proud and hated .rival. But the in- 
dolent disposition of James, hi» reverence for the rights -of kings, an eager 
desire to effectuate a marriage between the second infanta and the prince 
of Wales, and a conceit withal that the whole world entertained a profound 
respect for his love of justice and great learning ; these circumstances in- 
clined him, as usual, . to embrace pacific measures ; and he sought to pro- 
mote the greatness of the Palatine/not by the sword, bqt by embassies and 
aegociations s. Lewis was neither ignorant of the interest of France, nor 
did he want that' spirit which was. necessary for pursuing it with vigour. 
But that prince, who was one of those modest characters that are apt to 
pay a deference to capacities inferior to their owu, was at this time under 
the government of the duke of Luines. That favourite was induced, by 
the artifices of the Spanish ambassador, to sacrifice at once the interests of 
the Palatine and of France to private ambition. The rich heiress of Pe- 
el Batt. Napi. Vh, it. 16 1 9* Hisioria ^e Don Felippcj ko. per God$. de Cespidet, lib. i. eap. 
9. 1 1. e A writer of great reputatkm aoppcMes that the duke of Saxony may ha^e heen 

«etaated by a jealousy of Frederie, who of an ^ual was to beeome his aaperior ; or that be 
i^ay have been afraid lest the prinoea of the house of Wc^nar^ who .were, the warmest par- 
tisans of Frederic, should, by the assistance of that prince, if rictorious, regain the posaeasion of 
^axony *the ancient inheritance of their family, f Pauli PiasediChronicaGestorom in £aropa sin- 
galarium : apud Amelot de la Hoaasaie Disc. Histor.] It is of no importance to enqaii« wfiether 
these conjectures be well founded or na It is often a difficult matter, it nmst be owned, to 
assign the real motiyes pf the actions of priucea, their conduct being often determined by aecret, 
aod sometimes trivial causes. As to the matter in question- I chall only observe, that I' do not 
tnd any historian who is inclined to give credit to what Saxony himself afBrmed ; which was, 
that he would support the just claim of Feidinaad, in opposition to the pretensions of Frede* 
lie ; beeanae a contrary conduct would bring a stain on the protestant religion. Batt. Nan. 
lib. iv. 1619. ' 

i Ban. Kan. Kb. It. 1619. s See Hume's History of Great Britain, aimp 16 19, 
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qaigoy and Chaooes was educated at the court of Brussels. It became ^^ 
the policy of Lnines, by the fayour of the archdukes, to pave the way 
for a marriage between that lady and his brother Honorias. He entered into 
a confidential correspondence with these princes, and easily acquired their 
good graces by engaging to fayour, in/ the present critical juncture, the 
Tiews of the bouse of* Austria. The yeil under which he co?cred his 
secret designs from the eyes of this prince, was, that if the elector Pala- 
tine should establish himself on the throne of Bohemia, he would undoubt* 
edly protect the Hugooots, with whom he maintained a corres- 
pondence through his uncle, the duke of Bouillon. An ambas$a- '^°^*^^' 
dor was, dispatched from France to the city of Ulm, where there was held 
a diet of the empire. In this assembly the Catholic and protestant parties 
were present, and also deputies from corresponding states and princes. 
The ambassador declared the resolution of Lewis to observe an exact 
neutrality in the present disputes, *^ and expatiated on the misery and folly 
of war and t^oodshed, between parties who were not impelled to hostilities 
by any cause of mutual animosity or contention. The only quarrel, he 
said, was between the emperor and the elector of the Palatine. Let these 
princes, therefore, fight out their own battles. But if the minds of princes 
be too strongly agitated by the present conjuncture to embrace such mo- 
derate and pacific counsels, at least. letnot the ravages and desolation of 
war be spread over all Germany. On the contrary, let them be confined 
within the narrowest possible bounds ; and, as the kingdom of Bohemia is 
the only subject of contention between the parties principally concerned^ 
so let it be the only scene of all military operations that may be undertaken 
in support of their respective claims by their friends and allies." 
A treaty was accordingly framed, in which it was settled, that nei- uim^^ ^ 
tber the Evangelical Union, nor the Catholic League, should di-, 
rectiy or indirectly invade or attack any electorate, principality, province^ 
or city of the empire, Bohemia alone excepted. 

The emperor was now in a situation in which he could act with the ut- 
most vigour. The mere good offices of England were a general subject of 
derision ]!• He was secure from the attacbi of France. The protestant 
princes and states of Germany were animi^ted indeed with an hearty aver- 
sion to Ferdinand ; but their assenibly at Nuremberg had already proved 
how muc|i they were divided- by political jealousies and religious disputa- 
tions ^ and bow little reason there was to imagine they would ever unite in 
any effectual measures for the support of Frederic. The treaty of Ulm afford- 
ed the emperOr a farther pled^ of security from their attacks, and set him 
at liberty to pour an irresistible force into the kingdom and dependent pro- 
vinces of Bohemia; Emboldened by these circumstances, he thundered 
forth against his rival the ban oi the empire, and committed the execution 
of that decree to the archduke Albert, and to the dukes of Bavaria and 
Saxony k. 

Don Lewis de Velasco being left with fifteen thousand men The nuuquit 
for the ddfence of the Austrian frontier towards the United Pro- ^Jj^'JjJ^ j>' 
vinces, the marquis of Spinola, with a Spanish army, as. has ktinate. a^, 
already been observed^ of thirty thousand men, but these under ^^^ 
the colours of Albert, marches directly into the Palatinate, and halts at 
Coblentz, at the confluence of the Rhine and the Moselle. As this inva- 
sion of Spinola was a manifest infraction of the treaty of Ulm, the princes 
of the Evangelical Unic^n reproached the Catholic party with their perfidy* 

h Hume's Hittoiy of Great Britoin, Heign of James J. aono 1619, 1620, 16S1, 1623. 
i Hist della Rep. Yen. Batt Nan. lib. ir. 1619. k Hiit. de Don Felippe, &e. per 

tiani?. da Ganpidet, lik i. aap. 9. 
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2^^ The elector of Mentz, adding mockery to breach of faitb, said, that 
tbe boQse of Austria iras not bound by that treaty, a« it was not com- 
prebended in tbe Catholic League >. The princes of the Union, alarmed at 
the proceedings of the Auetrians, and provoked at their insolence, opposed 
to the marquis of Spinola an army of twenty- four thousand foot, under the 
command of the marquis of Anspach "*. This force was joined near 
Wormd, on the first day of October, by two thousand horse, and four bun* 
dred musqueteers; under tbe command of prince Henry of Nassau, and 
by an English regiment of infantry, conducted by sir Horatio Vere, con8iBt*> 
log of two thousand four hundred veterans ■'. This single regiment, with 
some scanty supplies of money, was all that the king of Cnglaod cotitribut* 
ed to the support of his sdn-io-law. Nor is it probable that he would have 
adventured to send out this small force against tbe Austrians, if he had not, 
from tbe timidity, or tbe ibcility of bis nature, deemed it expedient to make 
a shew of corresponding to the zealous attachment of his people to both 
the person o and the cause of Frederic. The Spanish amlntssador at tbe 
court of London managed so dexterously the hopes and fears of James, that 
for tbe small assistance he afforded to the Palatine, he made ample com* 
pensation. At the very time the armies of Spain were battering the En- 
glish, and tbe other friends ai!id allies of his son-inlaw, in Germany, Sir 
Hobert Mansell, vice-admiral of England, was carrying ordnance and na- 
val stores to the Spanish arsenals, and protection to the Spanish trade and 
coasts from the rapine of the Turks p. 

When (he marquis of Spinola arrived at Coblentz, he learnt that Anspach 
was encamped at Oppenheim<i, a post, one of the most important that could 
have been chosen either for the defence or the command of the Pa}atittate« 
fb ord^sr to draw the enemy from his advantageous station, and to pave the 
way for taking possession of it himself, the Spanish general made such 
itfovements and such dispositions as seemed at first to indicate an intention of 
making an attack upon Frankfort on the Main, and afterwards, to make it 
dobiotis whether his design wa's against that city, or against Worms. In the 
eeurse of these operations he reduced the towns of Creutzenach and Alt- 
zeim. The stratagem of Spinola bad the intended effect. At tbe earnest 
request of the inhabitants of Worms, Anspach hastened to their relief with 
bis main army, leaving Oppenheim under the protection of a moderate g;ar-* 
rison. Upon this, Spinola, who had set his face against Worms, wheeled 
suddenly about, aud with an amazing rapidity advdoced to Oppenheim, 
which he took by assault, together with great quantities of military fltoirea 
senteniiiPr ^^^ provisious. lu this important place he formed his magaziiiea : 
^eptember ^^^^ having Strengthened it by a numerous garrison and new for- 
tifications, threw a bridge over the Rhine, and passed over into 
the Lower Palatinate. In this principality he reduced upwards of thirty 
towns and castles in the course of six months'. '• 

When we consider that this commander not only reduced, but kept firm 
possession of- the greatest part of the Palatinate^ in to short a time, and in 
the face of an army equal in number to bis own, and, perhaps, not inferior 
in bravery ; we cannot but conclude, either that his capacitjr must have 
been far above, or that of bis adversary far below the common standard of 
human nature. All historians agree, that the conduct of Spinola in this, as 

1 Amelot de 1« Hcfanaie, DSae. Hist » Hilt de Don F^icvpe III. por. Coas. de 

Q^sf' Kb. i. cap. 11. n The historf of king Jamet, by Arthur Wil«m, Esq. 

6 Hume's ICstory of Grei^t Britain, anno 1619. V History of king Jamei, by Arthur 

Wilson, Esq. 

4 Bait Nan. Hist &e. lib. it. 1620. 

K GoD9. de Cesp. tib. vl cap. IS. 13. Qatt. Kan. lib. iv. ow. 16 2a Hift du Kegoe de 
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ID his other c^mf^aignt, diicoTeced tlye tnost coDMiinmate miliary Bkill; ^^^ 
jet their acconots of his con(la<:t ^re, in several instanceSy roaterially 
different; and, perhaps, all ofthein» io maoy respects, wide of the truth> The 
evoktions of armies, their OM^rches aod couDter-marches, and all the variouf 
operations of war, are noMo be described with sufficieot accuracy, either 
from the hasty aod partial compilations of the day, or from a comparison of 
works better entitled to the name of histories. The general himself, or bis 
confidential friends, can abne give an aecount of his views and desi^s ; 
and, as to the vicissitudes of an engagement, they are not always known, 
even to the experienced officer present in the ^Id of action. The utmost 
therefore that anV other person can aspire to, is to illustrate the advantages 
of vigilance and foresight ; to display the power of discipline, of habit, aod 
of opinion, and, perhaps, to point out a few of those causes which surprise 
the hearts of men, and fill them with the passions of courage or of fear« 

But, if it is impossible, by tracing the designs, to do justice to the genius 
of Spinoia, it is an eaay matter to discover that he had EM>t a fonmdaUe aval 
in the marquis of AjDspacb« As an example has been given of the 
capacity of the one general, so an example shall in like manner orAmplMb 
be given of the incapacity of the others' On the third day aAef £^%!JS^^ 
the arnva] of the Dutch and English troops, the marquis of Ans- niwdby 
pach marched, mth an intention of surprising AltjSceim, at the or^CT"^ 
head of four thousand horse and six thousand foot, with a suita- ^"^ 
ble train of artillery. The marquis of Spioola, unwilling that 
his reputation should be tarnished by suffering any of the {Jaces he had 
taken s to fall again into the hands of the enemy t, hastened to its relief. 
Aospachf informed of the majrchof Spinoia, suddenly turned about to givQ 
him battle ;^ but Spiaola had by this time learned that the army he had de^* 
aigned to.atUck was greatly superior to his own in numbers ; he therefore 
drew his. cannon up to the summit of a neighbouring hilU from whence k 
play«d on the enemy's cavalry, that had begun to press him, vnth such sue* 
cess as forced them to retreat. Upon this the princes of the Union also 
drew their artillery up another hill, on the right hand of Spinoia. There 
was a wide valley between the armies, and in the midst of that valley a 
third hill, covered with cottages and vineyards. By this hill the hostile 
aroiiefl were mutually concealed, aod it was^ only from the summit of this, 
that the one general could review the situation and movements of the other* 
Aa soon as tl^ princes 4>f the Pnion perceived that the Spaniards were glad 
to foriity themselves in a strong posiition, they rightly concluded that the 
enemy were inferior to themselves in numbeiv and strength ; and therefore 
resolved to attack them. It was agreed on, that the Ei^lish should begin 
th^ charge. Horatio Vere had for this purfiose selected eighty musketeers 
out of every division of the regiment. The whole army, full of ardour, 
stood impatient for an engagement ; but the evening approached and the 
mea still lay on their arms. The English general, wearied with this delay, 
rode up the hill of vineyards, accompanied by the earls of Oxford and 
ijBaez, to survey ^e posture of the enemy. They were retreating in good 
order, and in deep silence. The foot marched first, the waggons with the 
haggage proceeded next, ini two ranks, as a species of fortification to the 
infantry, and the horse brought up the rear, la this order they marched 
with all possible speed to Oppenheim. Anspach was posted nearer to that 
city than Spinoia, and it was in his power either to reduce that important 
place, or to force the Spaniards, under a mighty disadvantage, to come to 
an engagement. The earl of Essex flew to the marquis of Anspach, and 
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1020. ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^tb much emotioD aodl importanity to ipiprove the im- 
portant and favourable conjuncture. But the marquis replied hastily, 
and in an' angry tone, '* There is a fort between us and Oppenbeim» and we 
cannot pass to that place without being at the mercy of the enemy's cannon.'* 
Sir Horatio Vere exclaimed, *^ And when shall we fight, if w^e shun the can- 
non * ?" The season of winter had now arrived. It was onconunonly 
vigorous. The frost was so intense, that the English officers burnt a great 
many of their waggons ; and as to the common soldiers, they lay in heaps 
on the ground, close together, like sheep covered, with a fleece of snow. 
One would naturally imagiae that the rigour of the season must have been 
severely felt by the Italians and Spapiarcte. If we may give credit, how- 
ever, to the authority of a celebrated Spanish author, those inhabitants of 
southern climates bore all the severities of the campaign better than the 
Germans and the English ^. • 

p^^^^^ ^ While the atfairs of the emperor prospered in thb manner in 
the war in the Palatinate, they were still more fortcinate in Bohemia. That 
^^'^'^'^^ vigilant prince bad learnt that Osman, who now filled tlbe Ottoman 
throne, had promised to occasio.n a diversion of the Austrian forces, in 
favour of the Palatine and Gabor in the next spring, by invading Poland ; 
he, therefore, urged the dukes of Bavaria and Saxony to collect their forces, 
to advance upon the strength of the enemy, and, by operations equally ra- 
pid and decisive, to determine the issue of the war, before, time and acci- 
dents should tq^n the tide of fortune,, laind strengthen the hands of Frederic. 
Saxony instantly took, the field w^th twenty-four thousand men, poared into 
Lusatia, laid Budissen, the capital, in ashes, and quickly, reduced the whole 
province under the authority of the emperor. . Having accomplished this 
object, he dispatched fourteen thousand troops into Silesia. This force re- 
duced Glosgaw, a city on the Oder, which* by opening a commonication 
with the Baltic, secured a firm footing in a fertile and extensive country. 

In the mean time, the duke of Bavaria, at the head of twenty thousand 
foot and four thousand horse, marched into the Austrias. The Longer Aus- 
tria immediately returned to its allegiance, and was received into the pro- 
tection of the emperor* The Higher, at first, disdained to follow this ex- 
ample of submission. A garrison of two thousand soldiers, thrown into 
Lintz, the capital^ by count Mansveldt, had inspired the states with a degree 
of confidence and resolution; which was not to be overcome by an appre- 
hetision of danger, while it was yet distant*^ But the near approach of Ba» 
raria struck them so forcibly, that, although their force was not diminished, 
nor that of the duke greater than they l^dtd all' along suspect^di they sent a 
message desiring conditions of peace. Bavaria, contem.ning their late apr 
plications, took Liatz by assault on the 4th of August, punished the chief 
authors of the rebellion with death, imposed, on those he spared, the bur- 
then of a strong garrison, and chastised the whole country with the ravages 
of war. As there was not in the whole proirince any castle or fortress that 
was able to withstand the conqueror of the capital^ all the chief men either 
submitted to the emperor or fled into Bohemia. Having thus re-established 
p^aoe, together with obedience, in Austria, Bavaria passed on, in order to 
join count Bucquoy, who apposed, with various fortune, the Bohemian 
army, whose head quarters at this time was Egleburgv* The count, ac- 
cording to orders from his prince, marched from Langlovits to Budovits. 
Here he was joined by the duke of Bavaria: and the two generals vhaving 

t This aoeount of the inglorious eonduct of Anspach is chiefly taken from the History of 
King James, hy Mr. Wilson, who was an eye-witness of what he reports. 
« Hist de Don Fellippe IXL he por Gone, de Cesp. lib. I cap. lH, 14. 
^ Gone de Cesp. lib* i. cap. Bat. 10. K&Qi lib. x. 1620. 
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had a short conference, the diffecent arniies continued th^ir inarch, hj 
different routes, towards Prague. On the l^Oth day of October, they both 
of them, whether by concert, or by accident, drew near to Pilsen. Hitherto 
their divided forces had reduced every place that was situated in the tracts 
through which they bent their courses : and the footsteps of the Cossacks 
were every where oaarked with blood. But Pilsen resisted their count 
united power, being defended by the subtlety and refinement of M»uireidt 
Mansveldt. The count being summoned to surrender to the com- rmp^ua 
bined armies of his imperial majesty, and the duke of Bavaria, 8«i°c>'*i>* 
demanded a cessation of arms, and proposed a treaty of accoinmodation. 
He insinuated, in a letter which he wrote to the duke and Bucquoy, some 
general complaints of the injustice of fortune, and of his own hard fate, 
which had doomed him to struggle with difficulties, and to be rewarded 
with ingratitude and disappointment. The commanders to whom these hints 
were addressed, considered them as an advance on the part of Mansveldt, to 
surrender the town and garrison of Pilsen, upon those conditions which 
politicians sometimes take the liberty of holding out to soldiers of fortune. 
A circumstance had taken place, which shall by and by be mentioned, that 
enabled them to comprehend, as they imagined, the count's meaning, and 
which inclined them at the same time to give easy credit to his sincerity. 
They did not hesitate, therefore^ a moment, to transmit to Mansveldt a very 
friendly letter, in which they endeavoured to restore him to the interests 
of the house of Austria by the most liberal promises of preferment and for- 
tune. But Ferdinand had not treasures sufficient to bend the inflexible 
spirit of that gallant hero ; nor was it in his power to have set before his 
eyes so glorious an object at once of ambitioa and revenge, as that which 
he DOW pursued. Mansveldt, however, counterfeited a satisfi^ction in the 
assurances. that had been given him : but he declined to surrender the place, . 
and the troops he commanded, without saving his honour, by making a shew 
of resistance.. The imperial generals perceived at last that they had been 
the dupes of artifice ^. There was no reason to despair of being iible to re- 
duce PilseA by force of arms ; but the obstinate valour of Mansveldt, it was 
probable, would render the siege tedious, and, in the present crisis, every 
moment was precious. After being amused for thirteen days, they pushed 
on towards Prague, and, at Raconits, encountered with the Bohemian army, 
which was now conducted by the marquis of Anhalt and count Hollach, his 
lieutenant-general. These men were but little acquainted with military, 
affairs ; but they possessed the ear of the Palatine, who, passing by the dis- 
tinguished merit of the counts Thorn and Mansveldt, bestowed his confi- 
dence where he had placed his favour. This was the circumstance which 
gave credit to the pretences of Mansveldt, and enabled him to impose on 
his adversaries at Pilsen. 

Adjoining to Raconits, on the wesf, stood a hilK covered from the bottom 
upwards, to the middle, with a thick and intricate forest of pine and fir 
trees, whose close and feathered branches ibt wined with one another, and 
reaching to the very ground, formed a shade impervious to the rays of the 
sun, and a retreat to wild beasts. In this natural fortress, Anhalt resolved 
to make a stand, and "to wait the approach of the enemy. He formed a 
camp for the infantry on the upper part of the hill, and defended the ap- 
proaches to the whole, by the cavalry, and five hundred musketeers. As it 
would have been dangerous to have advanced to Prague, leaving so great a 
force hehind them, the imperialists resolved to assault the hill on all bauds, 
and, to provoke the enemy, if possible, to an engagement. But if, in this 

▼ Bat Nan. lib. W. 1690. 
39 
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attempt, thej should be nnsaccessfol, thej boped atleastto deriTe some 
ad^aotage from that spirit which is infused by an attack, and from that 
depression of courage and loss of reputation which the Bohemians would 
suffer by declining an action. The most desperate efforts were accordingly 
made to dislodge the Palatine, by setting fire to the vegetable rampart that 
protected him, and opening avenues for the ascent of the imperial troops, 
by the hatchet In this attempt, many officers as well as private men fell, 
and Bucquoy hiasself was grievously wounded. On the 6th of November, 
Anhalt perceived the imperial army in motion. Upon this, he dispatched 
count Thorn with a considerable force to Prague, to strengthen the city, and 
to fortify the wavering minds of the inhabitants. He himself followed soon 
^er with the main army. He leaves his baggage behind, and, by forced 
marches, through unfrequented paths, across the mountains,* arrives before 
dbe imperialists, at the Bohemian capital. The vast eitent of that city, 
which was qpen ia many places to hostile invasion, determined Anhalt to 
post his army on the Wisemherg*. 

• ^ The Wisemberg, or White Hill, is of no great he^ht or 

BMdc oc PngQQ. circumference, but, being cut and broken by craggs and deep 
ravines, it is of difficult access, except on that side which looks towards 
Prague, where an inclined plane, of equal fertility and beauty, extends 
from its summit to the walb of the city. The lower part of this declining 
space was covered with a range of hoosea, or rather a straggKng village, 
which formed part of the suburbs of Prague ; the middlemost was an ex- 
tensive park, adorned with a wood, and a royal palace, called the Star ; 
the higher overlooked, and in many places commanded the capital. In this 
strong position, the Bohemian general drew ap his forces, and here he de- 
termined to abide the assault of the enemy^ The various projections and 
incurvations of the hill, improved by art, seemed to defy the boldest assai- 
lants. And that the men nught not be tempted to abandon so advantageous 
a station, Anhalt orderiod the gates of the city to be shut, and signified what 
he had done, to every division of the army. Having taken this precaution, 
he ranged his troops in order of battle, and waited' the approach of tiie 
enemy ,« 

The imperialists, who had by this time advanced within half a league of 
Prague, were struck with the advantageous situation of the Bohemians^ and 
deliberated, whether or no they should give them battle. But the advanced 
season would not permit them much longer to keep the field : and in the 
spring, thirty thousand Turks* would be added to the number of their ene- 
mies. All the friends of Ferdinand had already taken an active part in his 
cause, and his whole force was now in exertion. The powers, on the other 
hand, that formed the natural allies of Frederic, from causes that could not 
be permanent, stood many of them aloof, as if indifferent to his fortune, but 
would assuredly join in stipport of hit cause, if the sov^eign authority 
should be confirmed in the bands of that prince by length of time, as well 
as by actual possession. In many cases it was more prudent to guard against 
disaster than to run any great risque for the sake of victorv. But in cases 
of rebellion there was not room for delay, for the loss or time was equal 
to misfortune in the field of battle*. The enemy was, indeed; strongly 
posted : but the fate of battles depepded on accidents, not to be foreseen 
by human prudence ; and the steady valour of the Imperialists was more 

z GuDi^. de Ceap. lib. i. tm. 14 Batt Nan. lib. W. IGSO. 

y Hist. He Don Fellippe ID. por Gons. de Cetp. lib. i. cap. 14. 

s Hist da R^^ne dc Louis III. Roy de Fnnoe, et des priD«paoz ETenemeats UTiv.eB pen- 
dsnt oe Regne uins toas lea Pais da Monde. 

a In (Uaeordiis eiTilibas nihil festinatioiie tatins^ nbi f|Mto magis qoam aonmito opus ttL 
Nes sluioMone opm^ ubi pemisioiior at qoie^ qoam temeritaii Tadtoft 
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likely to bear up UD^er apy unforeseen mA advene circumrtaiice, than ^^^^ 
the tumultuous courage of the undisciplined Bohemians. There was 
yet another consideration, which, of all others, had the greatest weight in 
the present question. The sermons of father Dominico, a bare-footed Car- 
melite, who assured the army that the Lord of Hosts would go forth with their . 
standard in his own cause, had infused into the soldiers an impatient ardour 
to charge the heretics : so important, in those days, was the office of a mili- 
tary chaplain t> ! On the whole, it was resolved to storm the hiH : the troops 
were formed in order of battle ; the Imperialists on the right hand, and 
the 6ara?ians on the leA. They advanced upon the enemy by the way of 
Stratzis, the only way that was practicable. Pi#lvuing this course, they 
were obliged to march in a file over a bridge, and then, before they should 
arrive at t|ie bottom of the Wisemberg, a miry valley. The younger An- 
halt, son of the general, perceived the advanta^ to be derived from this 
embarrassing situation, and was all on fire to improve it. He proposed, af- 
ter allowing such numbers of the Imperalists to pass the bridge as should 
greatly weaken the main body of the army on the other side, to attack them 
before they should be formed, and while struggling with the difficulties of 
marshy ground. This plan of young Anhalt, which was not less prudent 
than courageous, appeared to HoUacb, the lieutenant-general, the effect of 
youthful impetuosity. The imperialists were allowed to extricate them- 
selves from their embarrassment, without any other inconvenience than 
what they suffered from the Bohemian artillery. In order to avoid this, 
they hastened their march, until the prominencies of the hill afforded them 
protection. Then having put themselves in the best order that the time 
and nature of the ground would admit, they pressed up the Wisemberg 
with deliberate valour, and made a furious attack upon the enemy. The 
shoating of the soldiers, the noise of trumpets and drums, and the roaring 
of artillery, reverberated from the inflexions and cavities of the hill, an- 
nounced the commencement of the important onset, and shook the country 
for many leagues around with terror Prague, as being nearer to the dread- 
ful scene, was more sensibly struck, with its horrors, and trembled in awful 
expectation of the eventful issue. Frederic, on whose account the con- 
tending armies profusely shed their blood, beheld from the battlements of 
his palace ^, on the one hand the spaeious capital of Bohemia, and on the 
other the fierce engagement that was to dispose of the Bohemian crown d* 
At the beginning of the conflict, fortune seemed to smile on the Boheniians; 
for young Anhalt, supported by count Slich, repulsed with great slaughter 
the first assault This assault was made by count Tilly, lieutenant-general 
to the duke of Bavaria. But the veteran troops, which formed the strength 
of the imperial army, sustained this disaster with that firmness which re- 
sults from discipline, and a glorious reputation. On this occasion the wound- 
ed Bucquoy signalized his own spirit, and re-animated the hearts of the 
fearful. He had been carried in a litter to his tent in the camp, there to 
wait the event of the action. But he no sooner saw the Imperialists hardly 
pressed by the Bohemians, than he jumped out of his carriage, and, fever- 
ish as be was, mounted the first horse he found, put himself at the head 
of his troops, and attacked the Hungarians with such fury, that he left near 
two thousand, as was computed, dead on the spot®. The Walloons, com- 
manded by William Verdugo, next to Bucquoy, had the honour of restoring 
the battle. They took young Anhalt and count Slich prisoners, and having 

b Bait Nan. tib. iv. 16S0. Gods. ^^ Ceap. lib. i. eap. 14 
« In the Star Park already deieribed. 
d Batt. Nan. lib. W. I62a Gon;. de Cfim^. lib. I. eap. 14 
e Hiflt da Bq^ne de Looii Xm. et des fiTeneroeiis, fce. 
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made themselves masters of a redoabt, with three pieces of cannon. 
^^'^ turned the artillery with prodifi^ioos effect against the thick squadrons 
of the enemy. The panic that was struck among undisciplined troops, by 
this sudden reverse of fortune ; the fright and confusion that had taken 
place among the Hungarian cavalry, from the yelling of the Cossacks ; to- 
gether with a steady and unremitted fire both of cannon and musquetry, in 
spite of the exhortations, the threats, and the example of the generals and 
other officers, threw the whole Bohemian army into irrecoverable disorder 
and terror. A general rout ensued. All was lost, but the honour of having 
made a brave resistance. Anhalt,' having first dispatched a message to the 
Palatinate, provided fo^ his own safety The regiment of count Thorn was 
the last that quitted the field The Wisemberg was covered with the arms 
of the fugitives, and the bodies of the slain. Multitudes seeking to escape 
from the edge of the sword, perished in the Mulda. Five thousand Bohe- 
mians, that had been pointed in the Star Park, threw down their arms, and 
cast themselves upon the clemency of the victors. The generals were 
willing to give them quarter ;- but the Cossacks remaining equally deaf to 
the orders of the commander, and to the cries ^f the flying victims, sheath- 
ed the sword only when the arm was weary with shedding blood 'l 

This important victory restored to Ferdinand the crown of 
iropartant Bohemia, and rendered the authority of Austria over that king- 
aaemetof dom more absolute than ever. Whatever privileges and immu- 
pI^i^UJ!^'*^^ nities the Bohemian states had formerly enjoyed, whether as their 
ancient rights, or the concessions of their kings, were, by a royal 
edict, abolished or revoked. The electoral dignity, and aAerwards the 
estates of Frederic, were, by the mere authority of the emperor, transfer- 
red to the duke of Bavaria. His principal adherents were proscribed ; 
and all those rigours and severities exercised against the professors of the 
reformed religion, which were to be expected from a vigorous, unrelenting, 
and bigotted conqueror. 

The misfortunes that awaited the elector Palatine were singularly affect- 
ing ; nor, has ever the tragic Muse invented scenes more fitted to purge 
the minds of men with sympathetic sorrow. In the silence of the night 
that followed the fatal 9th of ^November, he fled with his wife and little 
children into Silesia, where he met with the common reception of unfor- 
tunate princes. His abode among a people, determined to make their peace 
with his mortal enemy, was as short as it was comfortless. He wandered 
with his family from place to place, still fondly hoping to retrieve his for- 
tune by arms, or by negociation. In the midst of his peregrinations, two 
domestic events of contrary natures equally dissolved his soul into the ten- 
derest anguish. At Bradenburg, whither he had retired from Silesia, he 
was reminded how much bis family had suffered from his imprudent ambi- 
tion, by the birth of a son s. The same reflection occurred, in all its bit- 
terness,, some years afler, on a journey to Amsterdam. As he was passing 
over the Haerlem-mer, in a dark and tempestuous night, the light vessel in 
which he sailed foundered on another, against which it was driven by the 
fury of the winds and waves. Before the ship sunk, the Palatine, with 
some other passengers, made their escape to that other vessel ; bat the 
prince his son was unfortunately left in the foundered vessel, which they 
durst not approach, though they heard the cries of the boy, calling #ut for 
the help of his father. The next day when the tempest abated^ they found 
him frozen to the mast, which he had embraced as his last refuge K While 

f Batt Nan. lib. iv. 1G20. 

S. Hist, da R^ne de LooitXIIl. et des Evenemeni prineipaiur, Wt. 
Histoiy of King Jamts, by Arthur WUsoo, Eiq. 
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the unfortunate Frederic was tbus wrestMng with adversity, his friends ,^^ 
and allies lefl him, one after another, and sought to reconcile themselves 
to the (Emperor. Even the brave and active prince of Transylvania, wBo, af- 
ter the battle of Pragae, had the codrage to march his troops to the frontiers 
of the Lower Austria, maintaining his army by the plunder of the catholic 
subjects of his enemy ; even he would have abandoned the common cause, 
and given up the interests of his ally, if he could have exchanged the 
crown for the vice-royalty of Hungary >. Count Mansveldt alone, with a. 
small army, which he subsisted chiefly by pillage and free quarters, -still 
maintained the cause of Frederic ; and his successful boldness 
encouraged duke Christian of Brunswick, and the marquis of j^**^ 
Baden Dourlach, to appear at the head of armies on the same itaney of 
side. These princes were defeated by the Imperialists under ManHteidt. 
count Tilly. But Mansveldt, though much inferior- in force to 
his enemies, still maintained the war, and discovered, at once, the most 
wonderful caution in securing his own troops, and the greatest valour in 
annoying those of the enemy. P'or the space of two years, he defied, with 
a small flying army, the whole house of • Austria, when in the zenith of its 
power, and would probably have prolonged the contest to a more distant 
period, if the Palatine, at the instigation of the king of England, had not» 
under colour of submission to the emperor, dismissed him from his service. 
The count withdrew his army into the Low Countries, and there entered 
into the service of the United Provinces K 

At the same time that the treasures and arms of Spain were employed, 
with so much success, in supporting and extending the authority of Ferdi- 
nand in Germany, the duke of Feria, by the subjection of the Valteline, 
consolidated the territories of both branches of the Austrian race into one 
extensive and mighty empire. 

The Vaiteline extends from the lake of Como; in Milan, wind- 
ing in an easterly direction between two ridges of lofty mountains, Sj'vijl 
to the county of Tirol, and to the vallies of Sol and Munster, Koe. 
from which regions it is separated by the hills of Braulio, which 
may be crossed in the. space of six or eight hours. On the north, it is 
bouAded by the Alps, and, on the«outh, by the territories of the Venetian 
republic. Its length is seventy miles : its breadth, if we reckon from the 
summits of the enclosing mountains, forty ; but, if from their roots, oh a 
medium, not above six. It is watered by the river Adda, and being exceed- 
ingly fertile in cattle, corn,^nd wine, it abounded in towns and villages full 
of people. The inhabitants of this valley are said to have been of a mild 
and dispassionate temper { their manners to have been uncultivated and 
simple ; their language and customs Italian. The Vaiteline was in formejr 
times a part of the principality of Milan ; though by this time it had fallen, 
throagh various revolutions, under the dominion of the Grisons. Those 
republicans governed this dependent province with a rod of iron ; the an- 
tipathy that naturally takes place between a coirquering and conquered 
people, being exasperated by that of religion. Th^y interdicted their re- 
ligious rites and usages, banished the Jesuits, annihilated the jurisdiction of 
the secular clergy, and converted their churches into places of worship for 
the Protestants. , Colleges were founded, and professors of divinity were 
brought from Geneva^ at the expense of the king of England. And, as the 
Grlsons tyrannized over the minds of this unfortunate people, so they in 
reality enslaved their bodies. They cleprivjed them, on various pretences, 
of the fruits of their industry, and even of the patrimony left them by thei^ 

i Batt. l^ttn lib. iv. 1620. Ck>n?. de Cesp. lib. 1 . cap. 1 5. 

k Home's History of Great Britain. Keign of James L anno 1622. - 
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anoeston. All those who were in the service of the lea|;ae8 k might 
c^Smmit the greatest enomiities on the. catholics with impomtj. I'he 
goyefoment of the Valteline resembled that of Turkey ^ by Pashas, and Janis- 
saries ; or the domioion which is dow exercised by £aropeaa merchants 
over the princes of Asia K 

Animated at once by the resolation of despair, a zeal . for religion, and 
private assurances of the most effectual support from the governor of Mi* 
Ian, the catholics of the ValteUne, in one day, flew to arms, and surprised 
and massacred the unwary Protestants. The magistrates, and men of dis- 
tinction and property, were, as usual in all similar commotions, the chief 
objects of their rage. Upwards of three hundred fathers of pros- 
perous families were put to the sword ; and their goods, houses, cattle, 
and estates, seized by the insurgents. Immediately the catholics chose 
new magistrates, and, with the aid of the money from Spain, erected seve* 
ral forts, which were also garrisoned by Spanish troops. Tbre Grisons, as- 
sisted by the wealth of Venice, which enabled them to hire some companies 
of Swiss, made an effort to regain the Valteline ; but were repulsed by the 
Catholics, supported by near five thousand Spanish foot and horse, with a 
train of artillery Thus the conquest of the Palatinate by Spinola, having 
opened a passage for the Spaniards through Flanders into the heart of Ger- 
many ; the Spanish territories in Italy being linked to those uf Ferdinand 
by the reduction of the Valteline ; and a communication having been al- 
ready established between the Milanese and Spain, through the 
wS?or po**^' ^^ Monaco and Final, on the Mediterranean ; a chain seem- 
tiie hoaie ed to be formed for holding the fairest portion of £urope in sub* 
of Aoitrte. j(.ctioii to the bouse of Austria. 

Among the fortunate events of this year, may be ranked the preserva- 
tion of Naples from the attempts of the duke of Ossuna. How soon thai 
singular man conceived the bold design of converting his delegated into 
sovereign power, is uncertain. His resolution was filed the 
£tiens^ moment he learnt that the court of Madrid intended to deprive 
the duke or him of his government ; but it is probable that fluctuating and 
^^*^^ transient ideas of independency on that court had occupied his 

mind at an eariier period ; for when matters were brought to a crisis, it 
was only by pursuing his usual tenour of conduct with unusual alacrity, that 
he endeavoured to accomplish the object of his lofty ambition. It appears 
that he entertained a hearty contempt for the feeble capacity and temper of 
his sovereign ">. He characterised this prince by an image very natural in 
the mouth of a military man. Talking of Philip, he was wont to call him 
** The great drum of the monarchy ;" as if he bad been merely ao instru- 
ment for communicating the orders of the duke of Lerma ». This contempt 
of the king, and the distance of Naples from Spain, were perhaps the cir- 
cumstances, which first suggested to Ossuna ideas of raising himself to in- 
dependent power. These ideas appear to have been uppennost in his 
mind, when he scornfully dechned to solemnise the double marriages* and 
courted popularity, by distributing the money that had been collected for 
' that purpose among a number of poor virgins. 

k The ohil eonttitatioii of the Griiont is a demoeraeT. A eertam namher of tovni and 
yillagei composed a commanky or corporation ; seYersd eooimiiDities, a league ; and three 
leagues, assembled by their deputies in a general diet, possessed the supreme power of the re^ 
publie. The Grisons are represented by writers of those tiroes, but cathdies, as a fieree and 
mtraetaUe people, venal, ineonstant, and delighting in Mnod ; and in all respeeu as the reverse 
of the simple natives of the ValtBliiie. . I Batt Nan. lib. iv. 168a GDiic.de Ceip. Ilbb 

icap 1&. ^^ ^^^ 

m Batt. Nan. Ub. iil anno 1167. n Aoeadotet dfLMioistera de OondeDue d' OHfirez. 
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The means bj which this dake, who passed with many for no other ign, 
than an ingenious madman ^endeavoared to brin^ abont his ends, 
were so refined and artful, that a brief account of them will not appear un- 
entertainingto the reader. 

The order of nobility, accustomed to look back and to reverence anti- 
quity, he reasoned, would be averse to innovation, and disposed to support 
the crown, which they considered as the soured of their own eminence in 
society. He therefore endeavoured by all means to hamble the nobles, 
and by studied insults to diminish that respect which was paid to their rank 
by the people. He excluded them from all places of power and trust, and 
even plundered them occasionally of their property. His chief friends and 
confidents were strangers. Whenever he found a man of courage and 
genius, whom want or crimes had made desperate, he received him into, his 
bosom, and loaded him with such favours as infallibly attached htm to his 
person. On pretence of quelling commotions, which he himself had indus- 
triously excited, he introduced a military force composed of foreigners, who 
were entirely devoted to his will, and who acknowledged no other master. 
He had also ships of war under his command, which roved the seas, not on* 
der the flag of Spain, but that of the family of Ossuna. In this manner he 
proposed to train up a naval force, that from habit should look up to him as 
the only power entided tadirect their motions. 

The prizes made by his fleet, and the plunder he ravished from the no* 
bility, he employed in bribing the council of Spain to connive at his enormi- 
ties, and in increasing his popularity, both in the army and among the great 
body of the people. Throughout the whole kingdom of Naples he had 
agents who fomented the natural malignity of the people towards their su- 
periors, and assured them that the duke of Ossuna was the only person to 
whom they could look up for protection against the tyranny of the court, 
and the insolence of the noUes. He it was who would relieve them from 
oppressive taxes, and ease them 'of all their burthens. One day as he 
passed by a place where the officers of the revenues, in order to adjust the 
tax, were weighing certain articles of provision, he drew his sword with 
great appearance of indignation, and cut through the ropes of the scales, 
signifying by that expressive action, that the fruits of the earth ought to be 
as free as those celestial influences from whence they spring. At Uie same 
time that he was assiduous to gain the favour of the NeapoUtan people, he 
also laboured to conciliate the friendship and to secure the support of foreign 
nations. This purpose he hoped to effect by doing them all the mischief in 
his power. For this end he left nothing unattempted that might tend to 
embroil the Spaniards with all their neighbours^ and to render their veir 
name hateful to the worid. He endeavoured, as has already been observecu 
to bring the Infidels into Italy, harassed the fleets and coasts of Venice, and 
committed piracies on the ships of almost all nations without distinction. In 
the mean time he entered into a secret correspondence with the VenetiaQ 
senate and the duke of Savoy, and assured them that all the hostilities he 
had committed were the effects of the most positive orders from the court 
of Madrid. He invited them to join with him in a design he had formed of 
restoring the liberty of Italy, by driving the Spaniards beyond the moun- 
tains. The republic, averse to such hazardous exploits, would not so much 



o Sir John ^glij, in a letter dated at Madrid, 6th Jaoe^ I6t9, wijtoa to tlie maretuj 




deed he haSi lo behaved himself: that, were it not the dake of flwnni, (whoteidle \»$m » m 
well known m the world,) I akoald wonder at their patieneeu" 
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as hear the dake's proposal. Bat Charles Emannel thonght it wortliy 
of coosideratioD, aod iostantly cooimuQicated it to the court of France. 
In coosequence of this, a person was sent by the mareschal Lesdiguieres to 
learn the real situation of affairs at Naples p. 

The designs of Ossuoa did not escape the court of Madrid q. The council 
was unanimous that he ought immediately to be recalled : but whether he 
would submit to their orders they Yery much doubted. It was therefore 
resolved to attempt this removal by stratagem. Orders were instantly dis- 
patched to the cardinal Don Gaspar de Borgia, to hasten from Rome to Na- 
ples, to take upon him the government in the room of Ossuna. The car- 
dinal, agreeably to instructions from Madrid, having previously secured the 
countenance of the governor of Castel Nuovo, introduced himself 
DeTeutd. ^^^^ ^^^^ fortress in the silence of the night ; and the thunder of 
the cannon which welcomed the arrival of Borgia, next morning announced 
the (tisgrace of Ossuna. 

But the duke, even while he stood on this precipice, did not resign his 
power without a struggle to maintain it. He attempted, by means of his 
emissaries, to rouse an insurrection both of the populace and the soldiers. 
But the possession of the castle, the constant roaring of artillery, eipressive 
of the will and authority of Spain, the acquiescence of the nobility, and 
those in the civil departments of state ; these circumstances operat^ with 
irresistible force both on the soldiery and the people, and prevailing over 
their attachment to Ossuna, maintained their reverence for that power 
which they had been accustomed to obey. The degraded viceroy returned 
by slow journies into Spain. When he went to court, Philip withdrew his 
eyes from him, and turned his back. The high spirited Ossuna, surveying 
the monarch with contempt, muttered to those who stood nearest him, 
'* The king treats me not as a man but as a child." This discountenance 
was all the punishment that was inflicted by the meek and gentle king, on a 
man who had attempted to deprive him of a kingdom. But, in the first 
year of the succeeding reign, he was thrown into prison, where he died of 
a dropsy ^ 

The brilliant successes of this year, which diffused through the. Spanish 
nation a general joy^ made but a famt impression, where it might naturally 
be imagined it would have made the greatest. So deep a melancholy had 
overcast the*mind of the king, that it could not be brightened up by the 
greatest national prosperity. In order to revive his spirits by a change of 
air and of objects, by the advice of his new ministers he set out on 
A4>rii 2S. a journey into Portugal, accompanied with the prince and prin- 
cess of Spain, the infanta Maria, several of the nobility, the gentle- 
men of his bed-chamber, and his confessor. The towns through which he 
passed testified their joy at his presence by acclamations and triumphal . 

P Greg. Let Hilt. Ossod. Bat Nan. lib. i?. 1619. Aneetdotes du Minitterede CoDde Doc 
d*01ivarez. 

q " However, wjrs Sir John Di^byt in the letter above quoted to secretary Naunton, the 
Spaniards have seeroed all this while to neglect bis (Ossaua's) eoarses, and to despise the 
danger so much spoken of in the world ; yet I perceive they apprehend it more tiian they have 
made show of; for those ships of war which the duke of Ossuoa armed in Naples (entitling 
them his galleons) having lately fought with a squadron of pirates off the Goleta. (to whom they 
•ay here he gave a great overthrow, though for mv part I believe it not,) and entering into the 
port of Messina in Sieilia to succour and repair themselves, were there stayed by Don Fran- 
eesco de Castro, the viceroy of that kingdom, who had express orders from hence, and not 
suffered to return again to Naples. The prince Phiibert is with the gallies to go directly for 
If easlna, and ther^ to command also those galleons ; so as now they have taken both the ^1- 
leons and gnlltcs out of the duke of Ossuna's power, and his successor will be instantly nained, 
after which,' 1 conceive he will be called in question for many disorders ; for comjriaints are 
daily brought hither against hiro by all sorts of persons." 

r Hist de Don Felippe lY. por Don Gon^atode Cespide% lib. segundo, capitalo acgnodo. 
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arches. On the feast of St. Peter be made his pablio entry into Lisbon. 
The river was covered with all kinds of vessels, which were gandily de- * 
corated and exhibited the greatest profusion of riches. Thirty-twotriamphal 
arches, adorned with gold and precious stones, displayed in a manner still 
more pompous the wealth of the capital of .Portugal Philip, struck with 
so magiitticent a spectacle, said, ** He never knew before that he was so 
great a king." Having assembled the cortes, or estates of the kingdom, he 
received the crown,, with the homage of his subjects. The king in return, 
agreeably to ancient custom, swore that he would preserve inviolate the 
rights and pri?ileges of the people. The cortes also swore fealty to the 
prince, as the heir- apparent. This they did in conformity to the wishes of 
the king. For that good prince, convinced that his end was approaching, 
was anxious to establish his family in peace and oomfort. He remained at 
Lisbon for some months ; but, through the infirm state of his health, did 
not appear much in public. On his return to Madrid he was detained for 
some time by a severe fit of his distemper at Casa Rubios. Having some- 
what recovered, he pursued his journey, and employed the short remainder 
of his life in the settlement of his family. The infant Don Ferdinand, his 
third son, at the age often years, received a cardinal's hat, and, with the ap« 
probation of the t>ope, was raised by proxy to the see of Toledo, the pri- 
macy of Spain, and the richest benefice in Europe. 

On the twenty- fifth day of November the marriage was consummated 
between the prince and princess of Spain. And on the fourth of Decem- 
ber the prince was introduced to the council of state, in order to learn the 
importance, and how to discharge the duties of the crown. This measure 
the king adopted in imitation of his father's conduct with regard to himself, 
fn inditation of the same example he left, for the use of his son, some in- 
structions in writing •. 

In the month of February the king's illness returned in all its 
malignity. Soon after his return from the chapel he was taken f«2i.^' 
with a fever, which continued with various intermissions about fi^ ^ 
the spaae of a month. During all this time his spirits were de- 
pressed with the deepest melancholy, and he persevered, notwithstanding 
some encouragement from the physicians, in expressing his full assurance 
that he should die. He desired that the! mage of the Holy Virgin of An- 
tiochia should be carried about, which was performed on Sunday the 
twenty -eighth, in a solemn procession, at which the counsellors of Spain and 
many of the other nobles assisted. In the evening of that day command- ^ 
ment was given to all the churches of Madrid to place the blessed sacra- 
ment upon the altars. On Monday, about tour o'clock in the evening, the king 
grew worse than ever. He had before been seized at different times with a 
violent vomiting and a diarrhoea. Blisters now appeared on his limbs and other 
parts of his body ; and the physicians feeling his pulse, said unanimously, 
** That they undoubtedly assented to the king in the opinion he entertain- 
ed of his infirmity." He then, in the presence of his confessor, with other 
divines, the grandees of Spain, the presidents of the different councils, and 
the first lord of his bed-chamber, authorised the president of Castile to 
affix in his name, for his hand shook greatly, the jroyal signature to a codicil 
he dictated in addition to his testament, which he had already made at Casa 
Rubios. This being done, he gave orders that other presents, besides those 
he had already appofnted, should be given to his confessor, and to his ser- 
vants. After this, his physicians persuaded him to take some food ; they 
also advised him to compose himself for sleep ; but he answered, **On so long 
a journey, and in so short a time for performing it, I must not rest." He 

• Hist de Don Felippe, &e. por Gonzales de Ces»ide& Hb. I eap. 7. 1& 18t Aneodotei dtl 
Ministere de Conde Dim d'OIivareaa. Amelot de 1& UooBsue. 
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now desired, as the last action of his life, to see, address, and to bless 
^^*' his children. He told the prince that he had sent for him that he might, 
behold the vanity of tiaras and crowns, and learn to prepare for eternity. To 
the child Don Carlos he spoke long, and in a low tone of voice. He then said 
aloud to the prince, ** 1 recommend the child to yoar protection. It grieves 
me that I should leave him unprovided ; but 1 hope that I leave him in the 
hands of a good and affectionate brother." Then appeared the infanta 
Maria, and the infant cardinal. At the approach of the infanta he burst 
into tears, and said, '' Maria, 1 am full sorry that I most die before I have 
married thee ; but this thy brother will take care of thee :" and turning 
about, he said, *' Prince, do not forsake her till you have made her an em- 
press." He th^n spoke to the cardinal infant, whom he had appointed, 
when he should be of a fit age, to be archbishop of Toledo. He should be 
much grieved, he said, if he thought that he would not undertake, and 
fiuthfiiUy dischaige the duties of that sacred office. He also sent for the 
prinoess of Spain ; but she fainted away as soon as she entered the king's 
bed-chamber, and was conducted back to her own apartment. It was» not 
thought proper that she should make a second effort to see the dying king, 
as she was now in the fourth month of her pregnancy. When what h^ 
happened to the princess was reported to the kiiig, he was melted into com- 
passion, and greatly affected at so striking an instance of sensibility and filial 
love.^ He professed a firm belief that the princess loved him as well as any 
of his own children. She would lose a good father, he added, and that he 
had always loved her tenderly. Afterwards, giving them all his blessing, 
he dismissed them with many prayers for their happiness, both here and 
hereafter. The blessed sacrament was administered to him about midnight. 
He received the estreme unction at two o'clock in the morning. During 
the whole time of his illness he made a constant confession of his sins, and 
implored divine mercy He confessed to all around him that he had often 
been guilty of dissimulation in matters of government ; he regretted his 
supine indolence, and blamed himself greatly for having devolved the 4»re6 
of the state on his ministers ; and when he reflected that he had not in all 
things made the will of God the rule of his government, he trembled, cry- 
ing out at different times, ** Oh ! if it should please heaven to prolong my 
life, how different should my future be from my past conduct!" But in the 
midst of his troubled thoughts he found consolation in the mercies of God ; 
and embracing a crucifix, he expressed his hope, that the Redeemer of the 
world would not leave his soul in hell, but that, after many ages of painful 
ptirification, he would receive him at last into the mansions of the blessed. 
At devotion so affecting, the spectators burst into tears ; ak|d at that instant 
father Jerome of Florence came up to the bed on which the king lay. The 
father, unwilling to bruise a broken reed, held up to the view of tbe pious 
monarch, the consolations of religiour and expatiated on the exemplary 
purity of his life, an& that zeal which had appeared throughout the whole 
of his reign for the Roman Catholic religion. The alternate tumults of 
hope and fear that had so long agitated the mind of the king, at last subsided 
His death ^^^^ ^ gentle calm, and he died in all the tranquillity of faith, on 
tbie last day of March, in the forty-third year of his life, and the 
twenty-third of his reign *. 

The pliant, mild, and religious disposition of this prince would 
j"[|^^ have well entitled him to the praise of pious and good ^, if the na- 
tural benevolence of his temper had not been controlled, in many 

t A letter from 8|^n. touehing the manner of the death of king Philip III. direoted toGon- 
^omar, the Spatiith lie^r ambfMsador here \u Eneland, A. D. 1621, found itmong Dr. Birch's 
Coileetion of MaauNoripts in the British Muteum, Na 4108. Gon^alo de Ceapedea, lib. I 
'imp. IS. 
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importaDt instances, by the bigotry, and his piety deeply tinctured with ^^^^ 
the follies of superstition. His amiable and inoffensii^e manners would 
ha?^ adorned a private station ; but he was ayerse to the trouble, and 
destitute of the talents, for governing a great kingdom* 

The disposition of the minister, upon whom, on his accession 
to the throne, he devolved the honours and the cares of government, Sj^S^Jif 
was, like his own, gentle and pacific; and pacific measures were ne- 
cessary in the exhausted state of the empire. Butaspiritof domination had 
taken root in the councils of Spain ; the confidents and veteran commanders 
of Philip II. still breathed war ; war was the general voice of the nation ; 
and though, peace was the interest of the monarchy, its predominant pas- 
sion was the love pf glory. The nobles had recovered, in the present, a 
considerable share of that importance which they had lost during the two 
preceding reigns. And if the king; was governed by the dukes of Lerma 
and Uzeda, these ministers were themselves obliged, in all momentom 
affairs, to comply with the general bent of the kingdom. The ambitioue 
maxims which had been impressed on the ductile mind of Philip from his 
earliest infancy, religious prejudices, and the warlike temper of the nation, 
prevailed for many years over that love of tranquillity which distinguished 
both the king and his minister, and also over the interests of the nation* 
The war was prosecuted, but not with success. The military discipline, 
valour, and skill of the Spaniards, were yet undiminished ; but vigour and 
prudence were wanting in their councils. No attention was paid to the 
trade and manufactures of the Netherlands, Portugal, or Spain. The 
chief object with administration, was to bring home in safety the treasures 
of America ; remittances, which distance and the naval power of die ene- 
my rendered infinitely slow and precarious, and which passed with rapidit^r, 
through a thousand channels, into the hands of their industrious enemies. 
The resources of war were dried up ; the public finances were deficient ; 
yet, even in this situation of affairs, plans were formed for exciting a rebel- 
lion in France ; and an armament was equipped for the conquest of Ire- 
land. The attention of the Spaniards was thus distracted by different 
views, and diverted from that which, while they chose to pursue it, ought 
to have been its only object. 

The attachment to liberty, the enthusiasm of religion, labonous mdnstiy, 
with public and private ^economy, prevailed, but not till after a struggle 
of near half a century, over the wealth, Uie reputation, and disciplined 
valour of the numerous armies of Spain ; and this haughty nation was oblig- 
ed at last to hearken to terms of accommodation. It was indeed in a great 
measure owing to misconduct and want of vigour, on the part of the Spa*- 
nish ministers, that the war had not been attended with greater success ; 
but they had judged wisely in resolving to bring it to a conclusion. Nor 
was there any reason to doubt that the truce would prove as advantageoui 
to the Spaniards as to the Dutch, if those who held the reins of the Spa- 
nish government should afterwards conduct themselves with the prudence, 
moderation, and wise oeconomy, which they might have been taught by past 

experience. r *.i  

But the world was yet ignorant that domestic industry is preferaole to 
extended dominion. This doctrine, which is but just beginning to influence 
the cabinets of princes^ in the period under review, was scarcely thought 
of ; nor has it yet had any visible influence in the councils of Spain, after 
its truth has been proved by the experience pf near three centunes. 
That the strength of any country chiefly consists in the industry and num- 
ber of its inhabitants, is indeed a truth deducible not only from ^"^f^' 
ence, but from reason. A kingdom compact and populous, has a migntj 
advantage over one thinly inhabited and of great extent The former re- 
sembles a garrison within the naftrow limits of a weU-constructed fortress, 
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^^ which is ahle to resist assaults of superior numbers without, and often 
to make successful sallies ; the latter, a forti6cation on too large a scale, 
whose extensive works cannot be defended with effect, against all the at- 
tacks of a vigilant and active enemy. This important troth is illustrated 
in a very striking manner by the circumstances of the Spanish monarchy 
during the reign of Ferdinand of Arragon, contrasted with its situation in 
that of Philip III. In the first of these periods the dominion of Spain ex- 
tended over the kingdom of Naples, and all the islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, from the Streights of Gibraltar to the southern extremity of Italy, 
besides Tripoli, Bugia, Oran, Mazalquivir, and other towns on the coast of 
Africa. The small kingdom of Portugal, though governed hitherto by its 
native princes, it was easily to foresee, would sooner or later be reduced, 
by polidy or by arms, under the power that so greatly preponderated in 
that peninsula, of which it formed a part. The vicissitudes of fortune 
had ntver conspired more harmoniously with the operations of nature to 
form a mighty and durable empire. The branches were not so ponderous, 
or stretched out to so great a length, as to fall off and to lacerate the parent 
stock ; but, on the contrary, they were such as returned the nourishment 
they drew, with increase. The populousness, the industry* the martial 
spirit of Spain, rendered it at that period the most powerful monarchy in 
Europe, and formidable to all its neighbours. But in the reign of Philip 
III. the imperial power of Spain, which extended over a greater part of the 
globe than that of Home in the zenith of her power, was foiled in a contest 
with a small territory, peopled with manufactures and merchants. 

The Spanish nation, after this mortifying defeat, sought to conceal its 
want of power by an increase of pomp and splendour^; and to recover, 
.and even extend its authority by intrigue and negociation. The first of 
these arts, in the present times, appears somewhat frivolous. . It ought, 
however, to be considered, that in those days the ancient hospitality and 
magniGcence still remained, and were considered as very important cir- 
cumstances in government ^. As to the second, never certainly were in- 
trigues and negociations conducted with more address, or crowned with 
greater success. The Spanish ambassadors generally governed the courts 
at which they resided : and it was in the reign of the feeble Philip 111. 
that those chains were forged, which for so many years alarmed the na- 
tions, and which, if they not been burst asunder by the vigorous arm of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and the generals trained up to war under his standard, 
would have extended the authority of Aus^tria over Europe. 

While few nations, from the Evxine and the Baltic to the Pyrenean 
mountains, escaped the calamities df war, Spain enjoyed the supreme bles- 
sing of profound peace. The success of her arms in Germany retrieved 
that loss of reputation which she had suffered in the Netherlands. - And 
as it is the prerogative of military renown to dictate many circumstances 
of custom and fashion, the dress and manners of Spain were very gene- 
rally imitated by other nations x* The magnificence of the court was sup- 
ported at an incredible expense ; and the Spaniards were still esteemed 
the first nation in the world. This splendid face of things had an imposing 
air abroad ; but the nation at home, oppressed with taxes, suffered for all its 
acquisitions and triumphs. 

▼ See Appendix, C. . • 

^ Ghamberlayne mentions, as a proof of the moderation and oeconomr of the elector Pa- 
latine, that when he came to England to pay his coart to the princess lilizabeth, he had a 
small train of sober-well fashioned gentlemen, servants and all, not exceeding one hundred and 
aeyentj. Birch's Collection of Manuscripts in the British Museum. 

s As it is common to say of a man of fashion, in his retom from the continent, that he » 
▼eiy much Frenchified so in those times travellers generally became very much Spaniafaified. 
" Mr. Rossingham, says Mr. Ghamberlayne, is come home so Spanishified, thati hardly knew 
him when he saluted rae.^ Borch's CoUeetion of Maaoseripts in the Britith Mcitenm. 
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A Journal of the Conference bePioixt hie Maieeftft Comndseionera^ and the Comtmem May, 
sionera of the King" of Spaint and Jirch-aukea of Jtuetria, Duhee of Burgundy^ ^^^^ 
&C. at the treating arid concluding of a Peace vith the aforeaaidJPrincee at Abnwr- 
aet'£lou8e in London^ Addo 1604. 



bUNDAY the 2d of this instant the earl of Dorset lord high treasurer, the earl of Notting*- 
ham lord high admiral, the earls of Deyonshire and Northampton, and the lord Ceeil principal 
secretary* being appointed oondroissioners by his majesty to treat with > Don Juan de Taxis, 
Conte de Villa Mediana. the Spanish ambassador, and Signior Alexander de Rouida a senator 
of Milan, commissioners, authorized on the behalf of the king of Spain, and the count of 
Aremben;, the president Richardot, and the aodiencer Verriken authorized in the like manner 
on the behalf of the archdukes of Austria^ Burgundy,' fee. to treat about the making and con- 
dading of a firm peace and amitie betwixt his majesty's kingdom and subjects and the afore- 
said princes' subjects and don^inions, their lordships repaired to Somerset-house, the lodging 
of the said Spanish ambassador, and there, with the rest of the other commissioners, entered 
Into a common conference concerning the said business. 

A fair great chamber, heretofore used for the council-chamber in the said house, was ex* 
pressl^ prepared by his majesty for the said meeting, and.it was thought fit to give the said 
comnaisaioners the place of die right hand at the table, in respect of the great honour done to 
his majesty in sending of the said commissioners to treat here within this realm. 

The said commissioners being placed together on the right hand of the table, and their lord- 
ships on the left hand in the same manner, the earl of Northampton, in a speech in the Latia 
language, fraught according to the manner of the times, with many quotations and allusions to 
the aacred scriptures, and the Grecian and Roman literature, among other things, congratu- 
lated his audience on the prospect of peace ; set forth the pacific dispositions as well as pros- 
perous fortupe of his Britannic majesty ; expatiated on the duty of sacrificing all passions^ 
whether <^ individuals, or of the times, to the general good of mankind ; mentioned several 
circumstances which ought naturally to conciliate peace and good will between the king of 
Spain and the. princes of the house of Burgundy on the one part and the king of Great 
Britaiu and Ireland on the other ; and expressed, iri conclusion, his ardent wishes and hopet 
that not only would a good correspondence be re-established between those princes, of which 
he did not entertain any doubts, but that all grounds of animosity, jealousies, and contention 
would he removed from the breasts of their respective subjects. 

After the earl of Northampton had ended bis speech, the senator of Millan made also a 
speech in Latin at greater length, and more religious, learned, and elaborate than that of 
Northampton. In this speech, among other particulars, he reminds the conimiasioners of the 
marked proofs of sincere congratulation which- his master the king of Spain hac^j'iven to his 
BritAnnio majesty, on his accession to the crowns of Scotland, E gland, and Ireland, and of 
the professions of friendship and amity, which on that occasion his most serene highness the 
king of Great Britain had made to his most Catholic majesty The mutual professions (^ good 
will which tiien took place l^tween those princes, seemed to the senator of Millan to resemble 
that ** rushing of a mighty wind" which preceded the descent of the Holy Spirit on the 
Apostles, and therefore he exhorts them to banish from, their councils all passions and preju- 
dices of .every kind, animadverts severely and fully on certain denoramations, and classes' or> 
kinds of men *, who would endeavour all that was in their power to obstruct the present nego- 
ciatioQ, for peace ; calls to mind the ancient habits and bands of friendship which had subsisted 
between the kings, of Great Britain and the princes of the house of Austria ; bestows the 
highest praises on kin^ James on account of his pacific disposition ; expresses the utmost 
satisfaqtion and joy at the general appearance of a pacific disposition throughout Europe ; ex- 
horts all the European princes to peace among themselves and animates them tb a common 
resistance of the Turks, the common eneitiy of Christendom He prays for a return of peace 
and commerce, with all their blessings : he promises his utmost endeavours for efiectuating so 
desirable an object, and appeals to God for the sincerity of his declarations. 

The president Richardot made a short declaration in French, to the like effect, of the afiec- 
tionale desire of his princes to eontinue and maintain the good amity which bad been evet 
between his majesty and them ; and that to that end, and hot to fail in the perforinance of any 
kind and loving office towards his majesty, the said princes his masters sent to congratulate 
bis majesty's coming to the crown* So because it hath heretofore faflen out, either ra respect 

* Hominum g;eneia. 
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of tlie anhAppinest of the former times, or by God's just judgement for our sios, or by other 
oceasiony that there have reigoed great dissentions between the kings ut' England aud the 
priiioes ot the Low Coantnes, now possessed by the said princes, which heieuifore ooutd not 
be determuied, their ilesire was both for the asoirMnce of tlie {loblic quiet nf Christendom, 
which hatli received do small inierruptiuu by those clifierences, and to renew the ancient amity 
and friendship which hath been ever carefoliy cherished between this state and the said pro- 
yiaces, to conclude such a firm peace and solid amity between his majesty aud the said princes 
as might be lor the common utititv of b«>th their sutes, which they hoped would accordmgly 
succeed to the dfeci desired bj them, out of ihe tryal which tliey have always made ol hit 
majesty's princely aud Christian inclination to so good a work i and out of the same assurance 
for the hke respects of interest, they bad solicited the king of Spain to join in common treaty 
-with them, which he prayed God to Mess with a happy and fruitful success. 

The several speeches being made and ended, it was signified by the knrd Cecil that their next 
imceeding ought to be« according to their use and order, to exhibit their several commissions 
to each other's coosideratiDo. Whereupon the came was aecordingi) done of all parlies, and 
the Spaitisb amtMSsador did first read the immediate commission which was granted by the 
khig of Spain to the constable of Castile, whereby not only absolute power was given to himself 
to treat and cooelu«le a peace, but also a fiffther authority (as they did enforce) by the words, 
tratar y haxer tatar, to conitit te and sob-dele|^ate other eommissionera, according to the 
power whereof they deetared that the said constable had sub-delegMted by another speoal com* 
i&t»tton from himself, which was also shewed and readj. The Spanish ambassador, and signior 
Alexander Rouida to be in his absence commissioners iar the king of Spain, to proceed hi the 
said treaty s and furthermore, the said ambassador produced a letter written from the king of 
Spain unto himself, whereby be did ooroioate and appoint hint to be a commissioner in tlie said 
trea^ : that bein^ done, the lord treasurer proceeded in the reading of his majes^'s eommis- 
•Ion I and afterwards the count Areo&berg did in the like manner read the commiavon of the 
archduke and the infonta^ and copies were delivered iaterchaugeably to each other off all their 
commissions. 

Their lordships, conceiiiBg to have cause to note some defecta in the Spanish eommiasion^ 
as well in that it appeared by the same that they were to treat with snb-delegates, whose au- 
thority was derived fh>m (he power of the constable's commission, as also tor that it seemed 
to them that the woidt trfitur y hazar trutar were something weak to authorise the acid con* 
stable to sub-delegate other ooiumissioners under hint, their lordships did therefiore think fit 
to withdraw themselves to the lower end of the chamber, to advise of the objectiODS that 
were neeessur te be made to the sud commissioners ; and after some small tune of confe« 
rence among themselves thereupon, they returned to their former seats, and it was signified to 
them by the lord Cecil, that although thdr lordships could not deny Uaat they had cause to 
jpeceive great contentment in the honourable and forward disposition which both the king sf 
Sipain w\ archdukes had shewed to effect the conclusion of a firm peace and amity between 
bis majesty snd them, wherein his majesty was willing to answer them with the like corres- 
pondence of his p'-ut, yet 'notwithstanding that they hoped that it would not be <fiq;ileaiiBg 
unto the said conimissionen that their k)rdships, in eareful discharge cf their daiy towards 
Ikis majesty, and the trust reposed in them in a matter of so great weight aud importance, 
did acquaint them with those things wherein their lordships in their iudgment held themsehrss 
jboond to be better satisfied as being, first, derogatory to the king's honoar. tbet tbemsehres 
representing the quality which they did of principal cooneellor to the kiog^s iiMftjesty> shook! 
be 'referred to treat only with eomroissioiiers sub-delegated by derived power of the consta- 
ble of Castile, who although he were to be acknowledged a person of good blood, and cbiflT 
quality, yet that he was not to be considered for other dian a subject oTSpain. 

And secondly, for that their lordships were doubtful whether the words of hmwar ifoiar^ 
were to receive the construction of giving power snfllcient thereby to the constable te sab- 
delegate other commissioners : and that th ugh it were true, that the commissioDers of 
France treated at Vervins with others aothorisBM by the archdake, being a prince, made a 
difference therein : and moreover that there was no other meaning at the first meeting of 
the said commissioners at Vervins, save only fi>r the present to handle mattiers bj way of 
eonfierence and proposition, so as it was not taken so behovefull to insist upon the doe formali- 
ties of an exact commission ; and therefore, his lordahip prayed the eommissionera to give 
their lordships answer to the aforesud objections, where their lordahips conceived it to be Yeqr 
jnaterial and fit to be satisfied. 

Hereupon the Spanish and archdukes commissioners withdrew themselves to the tower end 
of the chamber, and after some conference among themselves, they returned to their fanner 
seats, and the senator of Milbin, in the name of i&m aU, delivered this aikswer, that it was far 
from the meaning of the king of Spain, by any proceedings of bis in this matter, to cast any 
dishonour upon the king's majesty, but rather, that his intent appeared to be the contraiy, 
by the choice which he had made of the person of the constable to be employed in this faBfl« 
ness. which he would aceordingty have performed by hn own presence, if he bed not been 
prevented by his indisposition df body, the which necessity was caose that he had made the 
said subnlelegation. being anwIHing that a business of so great importance should reedve any 
delay ; and tjfifit u the said constaUe intended to assist at the conclusion of iSkt treaty, it worid 
in part answer the other objection fooehing the insufficiency of the woros hazar tratar, which 
in the Spanish tongue they held nevertheless to be strong enough to give authority to depots 
^ sub-delegate others, and th'at i' was to be remeinbcKd, that, the like exeeptkms hieieg 
taken to the same words by the English coramisilonert at Boalogne, they were afterwards 
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allowed for good and Talid t tiuit in the commiauoo givoo to tbe arebdidEe fer tlie treaty oC 
Vertios those' words were oleaa omitted, and yet, notwithstanding, no exception taken, bat 
the honour of the prinee therein eontracting trusted ; bat that any such doubts were ehiefly 
aatisfied, in that the treaties which were made were afteiwards to receive their strength and 
yirtue by the confirmation of the princes. 

Their lordships said they woold acquaint the king with the objections made by them and 
the answers made to the same and therein receive his majesty's resolation. without tbe which 
they dorst not farther to proceed for the present in a matter of so great weight, and so took 
leave of them for that time. 

Oa Tuesday the -^2d of this instant, their lordships repaired again to the said commission* 
ers at the place of their former meeting, and it was then declared onto them by the lord 
Ceeil that their lordships had acquainted the king's majesty with the doubt moved by them 
npon the view and consideration of the Spanish commission, sod with tbe answers made to 
the objections, and that thereupon it had pleased his majesty to give them directioBS to sigBiCy 
unto them, that though his majesty was resolved to be ever truly sensible of any thing that 
might concern him in honour, yet that out of the reality of his mind he chose to prefer sub- 
stance before circumstances, and therefore was not willing to insist upon other formalities 
with them, than only to note unto them, that the manner «■ their commission did give oaase 
to those which desired not the perfecting and countenance of thia amity to disgrace tlie yvo^ 
seeding therein, for that it was requisite^ that, according to tbe ordinary use. more persons 
than one should have been Joined in the original commission to supply the alwi^ace of any one 
io case of sickness or ojtherwise^ and especially that the omHting to join Uie SpanMb ambasm- 
dor in the said commission , shewed that the order few the foresaid sub-dele|^ition was rather 
out of purpose disesteemin^ than by aeciilent ; and although it was sought to be coloured 
wfth the authority of a special letter written h^ the king of Spain to him^ by the which he waa 
appointed to be a commissioner in tbe said business, yet that the same doth far differ from the 
necessary form of a due and powerful commission so as his mi^sty might be justly moved to 
appoint eommissiouers to treat by a like answerable power of sub- delegation . nevertheless 
because his miyesty fbund that tfaiere was no want of authority to treat in the original com- 
mission or reason to doubt of the constable's speedy coming to sQpp^ the dtfect of the said 
lob-delegation, the Spanish commissioners, after having had some conference amtoig them- 
lelves, made answer by the month of the senator of MiUan. 

That they were glad to find, by this real proceeding of the king with them, a confirmatioii 
of that noble disposition in eonfideoce whereof their princes had been indooed and encoorag*- 
ed to enter into this treaty with him, for the which they did acknowledge both in their maa- 
ters and in their own name all thankfulness onto his majesty, and particnlariy also onto th^r 
lordships for being a means to reconcile the difference in question, protesting that tliere waa 
ae meaning to proceed otherwise than with like sincerity and integrity also of their part, as 
ttiey hoped to receive the like measures from their lordships. 

Hereupon it was agreed to proceed to the handling and debating of the point of the treaty, 
and it was moved by the earl of Nordiampton that they would begin to make the first pro- 
positions of their part, whereunto they assented $ and it was signified by the senator of Mil- 
Ian, that the king of Spain did, at the coming of the king's miyesty to this crown, lay open 
the afl^etion Of his heart unto him by sending to congratulate with him and to desire the ea* 
tabtisbiog of a sincere aud intrinsicid friendship with him. 

And because of the chance of times between this state and the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, the said long desired for his part that the friendship of the said kingdoms might be 
now so straitly conjoined, as that there might be made a league offensive and defensive be* 
tween the said princes^ to be friend to each other's friends, and enemy to their enemy. 

The lord Ceeil yielded them thanks for the great good will and affection which by their 
offer they expressed onto his majesty ; but gave them to understand that it conld no ways 
agree with the present state of his majesty's affairs to make such league with them at thia 
time aa was proposed by them, as well m respect that his majesty should thereby declare and 
engage himself against those of his own profession of religion, as also for that he should 
diereia violate his amity with France which already did' stand between them upon condition 
of a league offensive and defensive : therefore, that the sud proposition would be more proper 
for some other time hereafter, and for the present that it would be best to advise to establish 
a firm amity for the assuring of the liberty of trade and free intercourse between the kingdoms 
and states. 

It waa hereupon answered by the senator of Millan, that the king of. Spain was moved to 
tender the aforesaid offer under the king, ont of the afiectiou which had been before declared, 
and to witness unto him that he wooldprefer his an^ity before all others^ but if it should be 
thought inconvenient, for any diffici2ilty, to proceed in those terms of condition, that they 
would forbear farther, to urge the same in that manner. : but because they would be glad to 
make a peace that should extend further than to tbe effect of an intercourse, they desired their 
lordships to open themselves what kind of peace the king would make to the princes their 
masters. The president Riohardot used a speech to the like effect on the behalf of the ardi- 
dake 

The lord Cecil made answer, that thcr did all agree in the acknowledgement of the mu- 
tual and real affection of their masters, for the which he did the more hope that God woold 
bless their work ; that their lordships did conceive that it did stand with goc»d order first to 
oonelude and establish a general amity between kingdoms and states whereof the e£^ts are 
afterwards to enaue, and that in the perusing and digesjtuag of tbe small points of the treaty, 
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the matters of prif iledges and customs, and other iieeessiry provisions wbieh might be tbooght 
it to be spoken of as 3key shook! fall oat, would be best handled in their order and coarse. 

The senator of MiUan answered, that it was fat* from their meaning to except against any 
thing wfaieh had been formerlj spoken ot, and that it was sot otherwise meant to press the 
order for malcing oi a leagae offensive and defensive, than as should stand with the king's own 
good hking, and not to be prejudicial to other princes and states ; but he prayed their lord- 
ahi|is again to explain themselves what Icind of peace the king should make with their princes, 
tiieir several natures being reduced under those three divisions, either to make a general league 
offensive and defensive, me else a partieuUr league defensive mne ojferuione, which should bind 
to assnt each (Mher in ease oC bong invaded by a third person, or lastly to make a peace of 
firm amity and firiendship wkh condition not to attempt any thing to the other's prejudice and 
wrong 

The lord CeeH answered again, that their progressions had been hitherto to good purpose in 
that they had deelared themselves thus freely to each other, and cleared the doubt oif their 
eommission, and that their lordships would be as willing also to give them resolution in this 
matter of their pmpositions ; because thejr deared, for the avoiding of misunderstanding, to 
he clearly instructed of the king's purpose therein, whom it was fit his majesty being so near 
at hand, to acquaint with a matter of so great importance and weight, their lordships prayed 
them to give &em dme to receive his majea|y*s resolutions upon that point ; and that their 
kNrdships would return to them again to proceed in the business as soon as the afiairs of the 
parliament, which they were also necessarily to attend, would give them leave : with the 
which answer they rested satisfied, and so they took leave of eadi other for that time. 

Friday the 35th their lordships repaired again to the said commissioners in the aftemooOi 
and the lord Cecil then first declared unto them that their lordships had acquainted his maieshr 
with the pomt whereupon they paused at their last meeting, and whereupon they thought fit 
to recdve resolution from his maiesty's own judgement, and that now they were come to make 
known hu majesty's pleasure therein signified to them ; wherein first their lordships held 
themselves bound to declare traely that which they found of his majesty s grscioos and willing 
inclination to entertain good amity and sincere fViendship with the king of Spain and the arch- 
duke ; and touohiug the point' of making a league offensive and defensive, that his majesty 
having understood from them the arguments which were made by their lordships, not only 
against the same, but also against the second proposition for a definitive league, his answer to 
hoth the said pcunts shortly was, that there ought not to be used much argument to debate 
those things which were directly to be refused, for not being of eondiUon which might receive 
latisfaetion % that strict forms were necessary where doubt ought to be made of the parttei^ 
disposition to observe the conventions ; but as his majesty did not refuse the former proposed 
leagues for want of good affection, so the said former oommisnoners were to consider die in- 
tegrity of his majesty s disposition, that was not willing to enter into a thing that couUJ not yet 
be accomplished, as his majesty desired, in respect of being otherwise engaged'of honour ; 
and therefore, considering the present state of things, that it was fit to resort to the third 
point for making of a firm peace and amity ; but bemuse it would be a fruitless name if the 
particular conditions were not agreed upon, that it would be necessary first to enter into the 
•onsideration of the convenienoy of the conditions to be resolved on, and afterwards to frame 
the form thereof according to the use in cases of marriage, wherein first the articles of cove- 
nant are handled between the parents, by way of admission, upon presumption of a future 
Kking to foHow between parties whom it is sought to join in marriage. This he declared to 
he the effect of his majesty's answer to their propositions, with assurance of all kind and loving 
affection unto the princes their masters. 

After the said commiss'oners had conferred sometime among themselves, the senator of 
Millan made answer in the name of them all, Uiat the princes their masters did hold them- 
selves confident in the assurance of his Majesty's good will and love towards them, out of the 
proof which they had formerly made of the same, and being therefore desirous for the better 
•onfirming and strengthening of thait amity, that the unkindness and difference -which had 
formerly reigned between this state of England and the said princes might be now abolished ; 
the saSd princes were moved to make the aforesaid proposition, either by the making of a 
league offennve and defennve, or only defensive ; the first whereof was propounded ol good 
will, and the second to shew that there could hardly be entire friendship between any but that 
they ought to be senable of each others barm and wrong : but seeing neither of the said pro- 
positions eoald now be accepted, for the reasons which had been before alledged, they desired 
to serve them to other times, and better occasion, and in the mean time to proceed to the 
making of a firm peace and amity in the third, whereof it had been before spoken ; and be 
aause of the mention made of former treaties to be an impediment of the leagues before re- 
elted. he desired their lordships to declare themselves better, whether there were any incom- 
patibility touching the peace to be made with the princes their masters^ aod any other treaties 
already made with the king, and to shew what those treaties were, and what peace the king 
would require ; for that they knew not that the princes their roasters were in difference with 
aruf other prince or state of Christendom, but only sought the confirming of their own, with- 
out any other ambitious desirine. To the said projiositions touching matters of treaties, die 
lord Cecil made answer, that though the king himself might, before the entrance into this 
kingdom that had in former tiroes difference with others and treaties thereupon made, he 
ooald not now, conveniently do any thing that roight be in prejudice thereof, whereby they 
might judge to what interest we stood still engaged of the time past 

The senator of Millan desired their lordships to satisfy them more vertainly^ what kind of 
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friendship the kiig WMid make vUhthclr pnooM Ibr not oAttdiog «teh fftbeTt iiid not niiib> 
tering help to their enemies to the eud there might he no toniple to hinder the peM*. beetMe 
in^entraUttua rwn eat acienHa. ^ s 

The lord Cecil made Answer, thst as h« did well pero«fve the force of thife argument, so be 
was willing to give him satisfactioo in things Whieh should be reaaonebly urged { as naneljr, 
that there ought to be observanioes ol' kind friendsbii} between ttie said princes and not to he 
offensive to each other ; but for the expressini; of further obligations, and courtesies, in eese-of 
the falKng oat of any diilerenecs. between either of there and a third prince, that it waa not 
to be looked, that princes would otherwise in€ermeddk$ themsetres in ao^ sock sort than as 
thcjT should he raoved upon occasion of very good desert, but rather that tiiey would be care- 
ful for the good of the state still to maintain their necessary interest of intercouiee wkh any 
such other prince 

The president Riohardot said, that it was necessary that th^ shonkl ope* themsetvec tnore 
clearly to each other, in order to corae to an end ef the business : that the exaniple of other 
princes which had bieeo before mentioned waa nothing pertinent to their cese, because the 
princes their masters had amity with all the world, but ont^- the rebellioas subjects oi' HoNand, 
whose protection it was desired that his majesty would quit, and the same was the pekit 
whereupon their princes desired to coiitraet a peace with his mi^Mty . That the archduke dkl 
only seek justly to reduce their lawful subjects to their due obedience, and howsoever tkose of 
Holland had hitherto forgotten themselves in tbehr duty, thst the arehduke wouki he content 
to receive them upon anv reasonable conditions, to the end to avoid the further pvoseeution of 
an unhappy war ; and the sHid ifrchduke would be very glad, that k would ptease kis roiyesly 
to be judge and arbitrator in the cause between them' ; or in case those ef Holland should ve- 
fose to submit themselves to any conditions of reason, that he ho|ied his majeaQr would not 
think them worthy to betopp«r<!ed by this state ; and he desired that it might he remembered, 
that the performance thereof was agreeable to the protestation made by the late queen to Ike 
world, not to undertake the protection of them longer than they might Obtain conditions of 
reason. ' ' 

The aenator of MiHan made a speech to the like effect, of the difierence that was to be 
made of the case of another lawfhl pnnee in war, and the conditions of rebels who ought 
rather to^be by all means ^isfevoured, than that an intercourse of trade shOoM he entertained 
with them. 

The lord eecil made them answer, that he was drawn by their last speech to speak of the 
Hollanders wherera they plainly discovered their object and intent. That it was true, were 
it not for the distraction growing by their late occasion, there was no colour for any difi^rence 
to be between the king and the princes their masters : he desired that he might net be press- 
ed to dispute whether they were rebels or noti biit that he would boldly alRrm, .that the 
contracts which were made by the deceased virtuous and pious princesa, whose memory he 
was bound to hononr, with them which eaHed themselves by the name of the United Pro- 
vinces, were done upon very just and good cause. He desired that they would proceed to 
If ree to the peace that was to be made, and if they thought it not fit to take any other coa- 
ctostona until they were ^rst satisfied whether they should continue to trade with HoHand or 
not ; his lordship prayed to understand from the said commissioners, whether they hcM that 
point to be so essential as that the peace edqld not be proceede«l on witlmut receiving, first, a 
resolution therein, or otherwise to be accidental, thet necessarily requireth to have a propo- 
sition made for it 

The seoHtor of Millaa «nswer^, that he must still insist upon the dHTerenoe that was to he 
made of rebels in regard of whom the said trade might be con9idered to be essential or ae- 
cidental, according to the greatness or smallness thereof. 

The loni Cecil answered that during the time the king's majesty was only king of Scoilaad, 
he b«ng in firm league and amity with the ^mnces their masters did nev^-rthelets, use a con- 
tinual course of trade with those of Holland, as in the like manner France and Denmark and 
all other states had ever used and that there wlkS no reasnn he should do himself the wrong 
to undergo now a worse eondition therein, than heretofore he had done and others now did. 

The senator of Miilan now answered that we were to Kve by laws, and not by examples. 
. That it was true they were in peace with Scotland, when nevertheless Scotland used to trade 
with the Hollanders, and though they had reason to except agninst the same, vet becauae ih^ 
held not the same trade to be great they thought not fit to break their peace thereupon, wh>«Q 
would have been of great inconvenience to them, that now it was not onlv a far g^ea<vr trade 
by the union of the kingdoms of England and Scotland hot also the raaKfng of a tiew peade^ 
wherein it was requisite to provide a remedy against inconveniences of the times past- 

The earl of Northampton answered to the several parts of the senator's speech ; that thengh 
We were to be governed by laws and not by examples, yet that exantples were the meansof io« 
terpretin? the laws ; that the king of Scotia wd did bring with his own permn the privilegek 
trhich he formerly enjoyed, and that good or evil was riot to be measured by proportions, hut 
to be esteemed by the lustice or in just ct<^ thereof. 

The senator of Bfillan alled^ed that it could not be denied but that trade vmis an assistance, 
and thereby repugnant to the treaties of amity, and in that respect the use thereof unhiwfoL 

The earl of Northampton answere<l him, that if it were not heretofore otijust for the kin^ 
to use that liberty, being king of Scotland, then that there was no reason to extcpt more 
against it now, that the king^ majesty tftkes no other coorse the»*m than was used by Hie 
king of Spain^kiiself, who was content to admit and entertain a trade with those whU^ be 
called his reWBus stibjects, which^ as it might be alledged to be done ekiclly Ihv kia own 
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irtOty, lad not in* M^ ffopMt doM Id tke■^ to Im M^Mly dU pniM only to K^^ 
obIt fab own nrrrmrj iniereit. 

The lenl Cecil added fotther tfaat it vm good to let them pbii^ knov that the trade with 
ahom pravkiees wm of lo i^eat impoctMce to us, that we eould bj ao means qian: the aune ; 
and moreovier, that the king «as ao less tjred by the weight of other cooadentioB^ oot to 
renoaaee, the holdmf of fvnher eoncftpoodcace with them, in due care not to lose the great 
debt which they <iwed him. and the pomcmiou of the towna which he held among them, and 
therewith abo not to make themadvcs deneraley to betake theoMelTes oato other proteetioD, 
which might be more dan gu o oi both for Spain and Engtaad, and therefore^ he toid the said 
eommianoner^ that th^ were not to expect to receive latirfiicrion opoa that point 

The Httd commimioncrs anawered, that they haa reqiectire meanii^ not to seek to restrain 
oar trade to oar prejmliee ; but only to bar their rebels firom partaking also by oar means, 
of the fruit of our trade with their princes for the prevention whereof that it was fit to ad- 
Tiie how to Emit our trade in due sort ; and they vt^ed their kadthips to pnopoond lome 
veafonable means for the mme. 

The lord Cecil deared the aud eommiaaonert, that they wooki rather expbin onto their 
kmbhipt their detire therein ; but beeaose the time grew late, it was agreed to respite the 
fiirfher handling of that point onto their nest meetmg, and ao they took leave of each other 
for that time. 

Thanday the 31st,' their lordships repaired again unto the said commissiooera, and first ex- 
eased onto them their long absence, by the occasion .of oiher important bosiness, and then 
desired to proceed in the determining of the^bosinem last in commnniratinn betwe^ them, 
and to receive the said commissioners answers therein. 

The senator of Milian answered, that the hnt speech was eooeeming matter of trade, 
wherein they were willing to conserve our former liberties onto as, so as their rebels might 
not be benefited by the use thereof, and therefore they desired their lordships to propOK the 
m^os of a middle remedy onto them. 

The lord Cecil said, that their lordships being persons of honour did not desire to suxr- 
ehand the point with them ; bat thooght fit to let them know that there was ao poasibili^ of 
yieldiog to restrain the trade of his majesty's subjects into Holland, and likewise of the Hol- 
landers trade onto his majesty's dominions, which -he did not entertain for their sakes, bat 
only for then- own good ; and, considering that all other princes take their libeily, that there 
was no reason to restrain the sabjeets of his majesty, who, for the considerations which had 
been before expremed, was mach more interested to maintain the same : and therefore he 
wished that there might be no farther argament apon that article, but to pass over upon 
iome other. 

The president Richardot alledged, that their last treaty made with France, was strong in 
general terms^ to restrain the French from ministering snch help and aaststance to their re- 
bels as the ose of trade did import, and like assarance had been since given for the revok- 
ing of their ambassador oot of those ports ; bat howsoever that the same had not been ob- 
served, it ought to jastify the wrong that they had received tber^n. 
, That their intent was to be earefnl of oar lawful interest, and they desired us to have the 
like eoDflideration of theirs, and therefore prayed that their lordships woold propose some 
reasonable way of remedy therein. 

The lord Cecil answered him', that it was yet unknown auto o^ what benefit we should 
receive by the trade of Spain, bat that we were assured that the trade of the Low Coaotries, 
was of greatest importance onto us ; notwithstanding, to sliew that their lordships wer^ most 
willing to accommodate themselves to reason, that their lordriiips would assent to prohibit the 
carriage of all materials of war to those of the" United Provinces, upon pain of confiscation 
of the same commodities. 

The senator of MiUan desired their lordships tooxplain themselves, whether their lord- 
>hips aoderstood thereby, that it should be also lawful for the sal^ects of Enghind to carry 
the commodities of Spam into the Low Countries, and so likewise of the Low Countries iDto 
Spain, because their meaning was not to allow that favonr unto the Hollanders, howsoever 
they might otherwise agree to approve our trade with them ; neither also that it should be 
lawful for us to trade in their ships, and in any. sort to colour the said Hollanders goods. 

The lord Cecil said, tbat he found their reasons to be very allowable, in that they sought 
to impeach their enemy's good, and he hoped likewise, that they would acknowledge it to be 
as reasonable that we ought to seek to receive benefit by the peace, or otherwise, that it 
would be better for urto remain still in war, in respect of the fortunate purchases which we 
had made at the sea. But because it Was fit that their k>rdship6 should receive iniwrnaUoos 
from the merchants concerning this point, before they did further d«>termine thereof, he de* 
sired that tbey would proceed to some other matter and leave that question to some other 
time, which was assented unto ; the point of intercourse with Holland and Zeabnd bdng 
admitted in general, and the question reterred to further considerations, whether we ought to 
he restrained to vent the comitiodities of Hollflnd ami Zealand into Spain, and so likewise of 
Spain' into the said Provinces : and it was desired by the said commissioners, because they had 
already made two propositions of their part, that their lordships would now express them- 
selves concerning their demands. 

The lord Cecil said, that their lordships would be willing to give them satisfaction therein ; 
and therefore, first, that he would begin with die complaint of the great wroTig and grievous 
vexations, which were committed upon our merchants trading into Spain ^w authority of 
the iiiqai«tion there, whereof he desired that they might from henceforth DKHpsharged and 
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cleared, and a free liberty of trade to be granted to his miyeity't labjecta in all <he.doiiunions 
of the king of Spain and the arcbduke. , 

The senator oi Mtdan answered, thai, they were to yield tq any thing which was in the 
power of their commission in' the favour of the trade of hu majesty's subjects, but under 
that generality, that they could not promise other matters for the .which they had no au- 
thority^ namely, that' they would promise and underuke for a liberty of trade to be granted 
in the king of Spam's dominkms of Spain, Portu^fd, and Italy, and so Ukewise in the terri- 
tories of the archduke ; and cooeeming the inquisition, he^Uedged that it was to be held 
for a general ground, that the inquisition took no notice of ai|y fault, but where thei'e. was a 
public scandal given, the which order the ktag would be oarefuL to recommend to have duly 
observed according to that rule, and if they might receive informations from our merchants 
of the particulars of the grievances whereof they complained, that they wod^ld endeavour to 
procure them redress thereof. 

The lord Cecil niade answer, that their lordships would be glad to receive better latisfae- 
tion frpm them to the two points proposed by their lordships, because their lordships did con- 
ceive that there should have been a general admittance and permission of trade into all the do- 
minions of the king of Spam ; by nominating of some country sand omitting of others, it 
seemed that there was a meaning to use a restriction therein, which did not answer to the con- 
dition oi& general and reciprocal free trade which ought to be granted between the prinoes: for 
the other point concerning the mquisition that his majesty was not willing to exempt his subjecti 
from panishment for any offences which they should commit by public scandal given by them,bat 
tiiere was no reason that they should be <Aherwise subject to the passionate censure of the in- 
qaisition, to be so strongly dealt witli by them as ordinarily they had been, where the like 
severity was not practised in any part of Italy nor in the proper dominions there of the king 
of Spain, where it was conceived that- he had as great a power to exercise the authority of 
the inquisition ; and therefore, if order were not taken therein, that, his- majesty ^ould be 
forced to make the subjects of the king of Spain to undergo the like severity here. 

The senator of Miflan answered, that for the matter of trade, they did not design for the 
better demonstration of the freedom of the intercourse in the king and archduke's dominions ; 
but that now he would more, particularly explain himself that our subjects should have trade 
in any place of the king's dominions where he admitted any other prince to have intercourse 
with him ; and for the matter of the inquisitiDn, that the king of Spain had as great authority 
to exercise the form of that law in his dominions in Italy, as in Spain ; hut tlwt it oQuld not 
be drop'd ; that some judges might want discretion in their proceedings, for that princes 
might make judges, but could not give them disaretion. 

The lord Cecil said, that concerning the answer made for the granting of such a liberty of 
trade unto his majesty's snlgects as was allowed unto other princes, they were not acquainted 
with the interest of other princes, «f whom some had more private considerations than others s 
but for us, which were of another constitution; that it was no way fit for us to be restrained in 
our trade, and that we expected liberty granted us, to trade to the Indies, and desired to know 
whether any just reason could be alledged for excluding us from them. 

The senator of Millah confessed,- that their meaning was to restrain us from the trade of 
the Indies, which could not be imputed to be a ^rong unto us, because it was never before 
granted us in any former treatys, never hitherto permitted by the king of Spain to any of his 
own subjects, or nearest kindred, or so much aS to any of his children, therefore he prayed 
to be excused, for that it was not in their power to give their lordships satisfaction in that 
matter. . -^ 

The lord Cecil answered, that the king was resolved to maintain all things which were 
necessarily belonging to a lawful trade, and he hoped <they would not urge unreasonable re- 
strictions upon him which had no example ; that he desired trade with all the world, but so^ 
as it might be also accompanied with liberty to distribute the said merchandize afterwards into 
say ports to the best behoof of the merchants ; that they were content that any goods which 
should be taken belonging to the Hollanders, should be subject to confiscation, whereof it 
should not appear by good proof, that they properly had been before changed, and the right 
of the same to be since in any of his majesty's subjects to transport goods in any of the Hol- 
landers vessels upon the same penalties, but that other harder restrictions ought not to be 
imposed upon them. The earl of Northampton told the said commissioners further, that he 
did conceive them to be so reasonable, as they would not impose other laws upon us than 
thems^ves would willingly admit in a case of their own like interest, there being no reason to 
hinder to vend that to nis best commodity in any other place, which he had adventured to 
fetch home to his great hazard ; besides, that his majesty should receive a notable prejudice 
therein in the state of his customs, for that there arises a far greater benefit to him by the 
transportation of commodities out of the realm. - 

The senator answered, that they did not seek to impose laws upon us, but only to provide 
for their own security ; that by our means the Hollanders might not enjoy those tnings which 
they did restrain from them ; and considering that there might be found vent for the said 
eommodities in other parts, as Poland, Denmark, Dantzick, &c. that ought not to be held un- 
I'easonable to he yielded unto. 

The earl of Northampton answered, first, that the generality of the words expressed not 

in this treaty only, but in those of fornier times, gave a more free scope and freedom of 

access to the ports and dominions of the king of England and Spain, than a consCruction 

against the plainest purpose and sense of their words themselves ought to qualify, for it was 

tfoe that omnia thtelliffunttir permisMO qua non sunt exprewe proUbita, &c, (every tiling Is 
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andcnlQod to btpepoutted, tinl k not esprenly meolioBed m ttie Bit of tSMCptiODS and pra- 
hibitioni, &e). liuit the tremtys between Lewis the VIL Aod Maximibaii, and between Henrj 
the yill. and the enipeior GnMrlet, st oambraj, Bruzella^ ke. did afibrd fireedoai of trade to 
fioglitbmen, whh theie word*, aicui proprij tudthk ucut in ma pmria^ (as hit own tuki^t^ 
and as if in their own eoantr> ) ke. And seoondlj, thst though the king of S^u ntght oko- 
dente the desires of his own tubjeeti, or of those prinees in whom he had » greater interest 
for many special respeeu yet might the king of Britain stand upon the same terms that the 
qaeen of England did with Don Aires the Portugal ambassador^ |iressiog earnestly a prc^faa- 
tioii ot English merehantt upon the same groonds aud motives that their lordilups do now, 
whieh were that in ibis ease she could not condescend with bcHwur, to the king of Portugal's 
TOqnest, least his seope of trading uoiversallj in her dominions riiookl be more absolute than 
bar's in the <lominians of Portugal thus limited i that if poru which by the law of nations 
ought to be free to all men in i*cspect of traile and use though not of jurisdiction and pro- 
perty. nri:^ht be shut up to sny» it was to be either for hostility as the Civihaus demonstrate, 
ar in respect of iufideUiy } but that io the first dei;ree, the kiitg ol tiritain's sut^jeets eoold not 
he ranked in respect of league ; nor in the second because the differences there are in religion 
between the princes reached not to far ; but by the judgment of Uostiensis, a learned eauon- 
iat» it was required that there should be eithei ,/a^srfun et pbtrium Uectrum, aul itfriiisfue 
i99t.tmemi rejecHo § (a belie tor wonhip of false, or a pluraUiy of gods ; or an abjuration oC 
both OU and New Testament) ; therefore against us the Spaaianis laight neither to ahnt np 
Aeir ports nor thar harbours ; that the last will of a Chrwtiao made in the pvu nf a Pagan 
prince was sufBciem in law ; because these were tkxMcn jntit pitbtia rt Jtrrr ^yntiitm uduntn 
eommunem tendere (to belong to the great republic of the world, and by the law of nations to 
be subservient to the eommou good of all). Whereas, all testamenu that are made within 
the d^rtt'otu of a Pagan prince were by law rever«ible : that therefore it was holden by the 
Civilians, that in ease a man would Isy the charge out of hit own purse of making or nnharring 
a haven, which is the greatest merit that industry can perform^ etiamm edifida mau etHfican- 
turn tamen ipte portu§ ilebet euae comrnwiia, (although all structures are the pn>perty of those 
who raise them porU tb. mselvei ought to be common). And that so far were the Civiliaas 
Ivom barring princes out of porti, as that they seem rather to be portuitm vindicet, (the as* 
aertors of the fraedom of ports), in purging ihe seas from piracy, and that their potts won 
a protection in omtubtu manbi.9, (in all seas) ; besides, that if any body may bar na fnm 
tradmg into those imrts, the right of that exclusion belonged pn^rly to those Indian princes 
themselves, to whom the seas did bdnog, ss the Civilisna averred, in property and juriwlietioii, 
thnt eotifine upon their state, and which di<l possess those places wherewith he desired to trade^ 
for that the Portiq^ese did nolt poness the 2Xkh part of that which is open ; 1090 leagues, 
lying Bomethnes between 6ne part possessr«! by them aed another, and they paying tn those 
Indians pier custom and tribute for their freight, kc That thoae princes were so far from 
barring and ezoloding, as they did rather allow aU the world to trade,and if th^ did not, that 
the worst part must be ours in adventuring so far without sound warranty j and these anra- 
ments were farther added by him ; first, that in universal aooietys there ought to be an equa- 
fify, and therefore a reciprocal, free intercourse was to be admitted by the law of sosiebr. 

Secondly, that a contract, to ^ gainful to the obe part without commodity to the other, was 
l99mna9^€V6taa, (a society of lions). Thirdly, that our kingdom consisted more of naiigatkn 
tbati others did, and thertfore, that their answer for having denyed it to other countri? was 
nothing pertinent to na 
Fourthly, that our people was a wariike nation, and having been accustomed to make ttur« 
^* '^V.^ ^^ ^^ "** '^^^^ ^ reduced than aUowmg them a free liberty of traded 
The which he enlarged with this farther amplification, that the other princes forbearine 
^is tmle was no lawful Ur to the king of Britain 5 because it was rather for want of meau 
than hberty m them j but the providence of God having fitted this state more for trade than 
any other, ,^ the makmg of ships, the situation of the monarchy, the capacity of ports, the 
dfiposition of men, the strength of their constitution and the eonvenience of all onJioary 
me^s, would tax us m a manner both with iloth and idlenea, in ease we sheold forbear to 
make onr advaAtage by that roeaui which nature offered ; wherefore iinee we couM not. 
^thoiit erjor and ahsordity rafl^ those wooden walls, as A ppoUa gracefully termed thero, 
i^ioh are tKe ramparts of Brittany, to rot for want of use, there was great reason that the 
long or 8pam drawing thero from employments of hostility should leave them to the neneral 
and tirdioary courte of trade, wliereby they might be maintained, the subjects enHeh«L and 
me state foitineo. ' 

T^lf !1I!***'^ ^^.^^J*'*?* amwcreil, that though ordinary societies W leave should be eqnal. 
m that they might be limited by conversions, and that die same ought not to be found strimae 

rfS«*2!IS; »1frff '*'^ii*''* 'l!''''^' ^^^^ * "^'^ ""^^ ' andtfluching argument of inequality 
i^tJl n^;^^ *^ "^'i:""** ^l^ reputed, because the subjects of Enghmcl. should h^ the 
i«!i%^ w^!!?? *l*'i*^**^'i kingdoms belonging to^im, for the three kingdoms of Eng- 
land, S^land, Mjd Ipetand ; and therefore, thatit could not be said to XxLemi^a wietaa,^ tlut 
tiie king Of Spain had ever denied the hberty of that trade to all his own subjects of what country 
♦k!7!L iSi Ir^ "^^*' '5''*'^ "P?" navigation as we did : lastly, whereas it was an^ed 
«iL?!J:r^ the said trade would contain our people hi better terms, that there was no 
i!l.TJH ^'* "^'^^ ^^^^^^^ ^'^^l **^^**** ^"^^^^^ themselves by the hmjIs uniiiaUy, should 

s£!i«i 15^'^^''™T'**?»1.^I:*^^ ^**^*' ^^ *^«" <*««»«^ to all othcrsTeven to the ki»g of 
smun s own kindred and bretheren. ® 

Tb* ford Casil said, that he found, by the former speech of ^e nid comm!ssiooci*8^ that 
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thejr voi^ not aotliorised to p?e any farther tttisfaetion toaehing this point, and therefore, 
th«t he thought it fiC to refer the resolution thereof to the coming of the Constable of Caa* 
tille, to whom he hoped it would appear that be had not so much reason to deny the liberty 
of that trade as his iniyesty had to insist upon it. 

The eommissioners answered, that the Constable was no more authorized to give satisfac- 
tion therein than they were, being a matter which they did not eipeot would ever have come 
in questioo, and so their lordships conference ended with them at that time. 

FrKhiy the I St of June, their tordsiups repaired again to the said commilMionera^ and the 
lord Cecil declared anto them, that their lordships held it to be the best course, to the end, 
to bring the treaty to a more speedy and orderly conclusion, to^take the ^iew and foim of 
other precedent treatys, and to select out of the same such rules as were necesiary for the 
present time ; that it was agreed of the form of the amity, and that the princes should not 
minister occasion of offisnoe to^ach other, and that since there hadt>een question of njoderating 
onr trader which they termed to be an assistance to those of Holland, that their lordsbipa 
since last being with them, had due consideration ol the matter, and did protest not to be 
willing to insist upon any liberty to pleasure the Holbinders tor the bettering of their condi- 
tion, but because if they should admit the restrictions which had been proposed by the said 
sooamitsioncrs or merchants, they should be bound to undergo infinite inconveniences and 
vexations by the perils which the same woulddraw upon them, fot* that it was impossible so 
fllearly to distinguish of the sort of merchandize according to the several places of their 
makings but that it would breed a confusion of questions, and difference and endless troubles 
and molestation to the merchants < and therefore, that there was no reason to make any 
goods of HollaiMf subject to confiscation, after such time as the property of them sliould be 
changed. 

The president Hiehardot answered, that it was not so hard a matter as it was conceived, to 
discern and distinguish of the phices where any commodities were made, as well by lisshion 
itself of- making, as also by the applying Of > some seal and msrk, the which considered, that 
there was no reason btit that they should confiscate the merchandize of Uoliaod from what 
pbiee soever the same should be brought * 

The lord Cecil told him, that contrary wise, it would be insupportable to our merchants, 
which would grow thereby, and we were moreover to have respect to the prejudice which 
we should otherwise receive by that means in our trade wfth France, who finding that we 
had eoveawited not to vent the commodities which they might tender unto us, tlk)Ugh being 
of foreign growth, would also hereupon interdict the receiving of our commodities into that^ 
oountiy s therefhre he wish't it might be forborn to dispute further ot' that matter for the 
present, and to pursue his first motion to make a selection of articles out of former treatys. 

The senator .of Mdlan answered, that they had some other special demands first to make^ 
whereanto they desired to receive answer, namely, that they desired to be restomi to the 
towns which were held belonging to them In the Low Coimtrya 

The kird Cecil told them, that the king's majesty did not pretend srny interest of right to 
the said towns, and wished it were lawful for Um to restore them to the true proprietary, 
but that he held them as pawns for ecMid sums oF money owing to this crown, and that there 
were no reason he should dispossess himself of them till he were satisfied of the said debt. 

The senator of Millan answered, that we received the said towns from those that had no 
right to pledge thc^. 

The brd Cecil said, that the kinff should be much wrong'd to deliver them to otliers than 
from whom he received them ; ahd if they would consider it well, that it would be safer for 
them that the sakl towns should be continued in his majesty's hands, than be i*estored to the 
states. 

The aenator of Millan proposed it as a doubt how, if he would not restore the said towns 
presently, it might stand vrith the continuance of the peace ? For their desiring to reduce the 
islands to^heir obedtenee, might lead them first, for their better entrance, to begin with the 
towns. 

The carl of Northampton told him that the deceased queen passessed herself of the said 
towns by the like justice as the king of Spain tpok towns in France, and did ally herself with 
Holland and Zealand by the same right, as he did with the house of Guine so as it ought no 
more to be disputed with os than it was in their case, whether they took the towns and pos- 
sessed them from vero domino (the right owner), or not, whereof mention had been made- 
by them. 

But their lordships observed, that the great difierence wss to be made between the right of 
restormg of towns conquered, and such as were delivered for the satisfying of conditions of 
pledge and assurance. 

The Ion! treasurer added further, that great diflTerence was to be roafle between the bounds 
and contracts of private men, and those of princes ; that in the one the strict rules of private 
law, as was ezpresse<1, might have place ; hot in the second there was not only respect to be had 
of the law% but also of public utility and princely honour, and 9f the equity that ought to be be- 
tween great states r wherefore, in as much as the deceased queen of England did. «s a public 
princess, enter Into contract for the said towns that the king's majesty was now still to hold 
them, and ntH^ht not in honour deliver them ; besides, that it was lor the good of the arch- 
'Juke that they should rather fall into our hands than into worse. 

The senator answered, that the ignorance of the law to whom the ssid towns belonged, 
ought not to be available to him that should have informed himself by better knowle«Jge, as 
^ell concerning the right of private interests as of public; but if it should be admitted to 
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yield profit to him for the time, it ought to be oolj for the benefit of the mere iriiits and not 
for the detainingf of the ihiug itaeif ; and wbereas it was alledged, that it was happy for the 
arehdnke that the said towns fell into so good hands, that it would now appear by the I'estor- 
iog of the said towns ; or othei wise, that we only respected our own interest, and not the 
good of the arehuukes. 

The preadetit Ki«ltardot answered, and parsned the same ailment ; only adding ihat the 
Icing's right for his money might be safficjentiy preserved against the parties that engaged the 
towns, and that they would assist us therein : that it would be dishonourable for their princes 
to midus a peaoe. and to leave the said t.wns in our hands, and that they desired to know 
"whether, if they should attempt the recovery of those towns, it shouki be taken as a breach 
of the peace. 

The lord Ceeil told them, they had reason to seek to fortify their demands, but that their 
lordjihips had more reason to maiatain thetr denyid, if their lordships should be forced to 
proseeute the further reasons which had been delivered onto them of state and honour, and 
plainly they were to understands that it wa* a thing that the king would not do ; that they 
ought to content themselves with th« making of a firm peace with us. without casting os 
thereby into greater incouveoienoies than we were before subject unto by the war with tliero ; 
that if they had pm-pote u> attempt any thing against those islaads, th^ should not he therdn 
impeached by us, but only -we would look to the guard of our towns. 

The earl of Northampton pursued a speech to the same efiect. 

The senator of Mtllin answered, that they knew no diffei'ence between the right of a pri- 
vate man and of a prince, but that a prince could not be compelled to make restitution : and 
whereas it was said that these tilings otjuld not be determined by the streams of lav, that 
lliey required the said towns by the law of nations, which did yield to every man his right : 
hot because it was ailed ged that the king should violate bis oatiii and honour, in ease he diould 
assent to the present restoring ot'thoae towns, they con tessed it was regta potettaUt, (a mat- 
ter of sovereign power), and therefwe that they would not further insist upon that demand; 
hut they desired tabe answered to their former proposition, whether in case they should be 
forced to the reduction of the towns, it would he held 41 breach of the peace, which they 
desired to have cootiaue inviolable, anid' desired s<Mue provision to be made for it 

The lord Cecil said, that their lordships were willing to concur with them to assent to any 
thing that might be reasonable for the recoitciling of this diflSieulty, but that it was fit to [uro- 
eeed in the matter with great moderalion, lest it might otherwise give interruption to the 
peace ; and if they alrea.iy advised of any unreasonable proposition to be made to th^ lord- 
ships, they would be glad to understand the same, or otherwise, that itjnight be considered 
of against the time of their next meeting, which was approved by the said comroissionert. 

The earl of Northampton told thein, that he would briefly remember onto them before 
their departure two considerable things : first, that their lordships had yielded unto them in 
all considerable mattery and given them no interruption i and secondly ,vhow otfwiUing their 
lordrfkips were, by way of arguinent, to receive the remembrance uf the old di^rence^ 
thereby they conid sufficiently answer the point of the preseiit propositions. 

Tuesday the 5th of June, their lor<i ships repaired agun to the commissioners, and the lord 
Geeii -declared unto tUein, that their im[)ortant business which hindered them from eoming 
sooner to them, forced them still to begin with exco^ for their long absence ; that they had 
acquainted his majesty with the point that remained last in difference between them ; and that 
they were commanded by his majesty to make them that answer to • the same, whereof he 
desired they would make good interpretation ; that he was willing to give thdr princes all 

good assurance and satisfaction of h'ts design to entertain firm amity with them, but that he 
ad reason chiefly to look to proceed in the making of the peace with the safe-gnard of his 
honour, which he held in no less recommendation than his life, namely, concerning the caution- 
ary towns, which he was resolved not to deliver over unto them for the reasons which had 
heen before declared unto them, and that his majesty did find exceeding strange that they 
should seek to exact more of him in that behalf, than they had done of their base and barba* 
rous mntinied soldiers, with whom they had lately compounded, and had heen contented that 
they should deliver back unto the States' hands the town of Grave, Tirhioh they had rec^ved 
fcom them ; but if tht^y thought that there could be no peace made with his majesty, if he 
continued to hold the said towns, he would be willing, so as they would. find the roean^ how 
he .might be reimbursed his money, to deliver them back into the States.* hands according as 
by contract he was bound ; that thei;eupQn their princes might afterwards take such coorse as 
they should think fit for the recovery of them. 

The senator of Millan answered, that the propositions made for not restoring the towns 
were the reasons of honour and utility : honour, lor being otherwise engaged'iiy contract to 
them from whom we received them ; and or utility, in respect of your dent ; Uiat they did 
not desire to wrong the king in his honour, but because the holding of the said towns hy the 
^"l?*. ^fva\i\ be an impediment to the observing of the peace ; therefore, that they 'would he 
glad that some reasonable means might be proposed how the one might be preserved with the 
other, which they thought might well be by suffering the king to keep the said towns in his 
hands some three or four years : in the which time it were to be hoped that the Hollanders 
might be reduced to obedience either by his majesty's mediation, whereof they had good hope^ 
or otherwise, by the good work of God ; and if they were so, all difficulties would be removed, 
and order might be taken for satisfying of the king's debt ; but if they should still remain in 
disobedience, then there would be no eaase why the lung should longer respect his promise to 
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the Hollander^ finding them to eontinae to obttinate, and he was denmu that by this contraet 
now to be made, the king would promise them to restore the said towns unto their princet. 
The lord Cecil said, that knowing the king's heart to be so full of integrity as they did, their 
lordships should much fail of their duty, if they should not return' an answer worthy of their 
proposition ; if there was not a third perfiOn interested m this case, the difficulty for the resti- 
tation of the towns might much more easily be cleared : but it was apparent to every man's 
reason, that a thing deposited could not be delivered over in the prejiulice (^ a third person, 
and a thing simply deposited could not afterwards be restored upon conditions ; that the oove>- 
DBiit n6w to restore the towns at a limited time hereafter, imported as much as the present 
restoring^of them ; that it were better therefore to advise of some other means ; and that the 
king's majesty, to witness that he would be willing to give the said princes all the satisfaction 
that he might, would use all good endeavours to draw the Hollanders to a peace ; and because, 
as their necessity should increase, atlter having lost the favour of his majesty's protection, they 
would be then most conformable to reimburse the king's debt : that whensoever they might 
be drawn to submit themselves, the king would make it appear that he bkewise for his part 
would not stand, upon any reasonable matter of money, for the restoring also of the said 
tswnSy to bring the war to an end. 

^ The president Richardot asked, whether it was not intended to yield to any limitation of 
time for the restoring of the said towns, but to refer it to the uncertain reducing of the States 
and so to continue to a time infinite. 

The lord Cecil answered him, that there was no reason to expose the king's majesty to the 
discredit of a dishonourable treaty for yielding to a limited time, seeing they were assurM to 
reduce the'said Hollanders within a short time after they should want tlie benefit of his Ma- 
jesty's assistance. The earl of N'oithampton added furthef, that if the like reason of equity, 
after five years, should remain as now, for the not delivery of the said towns, why should they 
more urge the delivery to be then made than now ? that it could not be denyed that the Holr 
landers should be less able to withstand and to resist the archduke, being separated from us, 
than now ; and therefore it was to be judged they would be reduced : but if contrary wise, by 
despair, that people should be forced to seek other protection, it were to be considered whether 
It were not better for the princes, that the kingfs majesty should join with them for the defence 
of his pledges, than to leave them to desperate men without having his interest in them. 
Hereunto the^ senator of Mitlan replied, that though the saH ailments had been in part 
before, and might be again sufficiently answered ; yet that they would not insist upon further 
disputation, but rather desired to bring the pok t to a conelnsion ; and therefore, because it 
was alledged that it would touch the, king no le&s in honour presently to covenant for the rea« 
toring of the tovms at a certain time hereafter, than it would be to do it presently ; and seeing 
on the other side, it would be dishonourable for their princes that there should a peace be 
made wRhout providing for tiiis point in some sort, they offered to their lordships' considera- 
tion the framine of the said promise in this or like manner : that if within some certain time 
to be limited, those of Holland, &e. should not conform themselves at the king's solicitation, 
that then the king would be left to his liberty to dispose oC the towns, accotding as shocftl be 
agreeable to iusticb and good amity. 

The lord Cecil told (hem, that it was fit their lordships should acquaint the king with the 
said overture, before they gave them a conclusive answer thereunto, in respect that the king 
had been something distasted with the motion that was formerly made, and so tlieir conference 
ended for that time. 

Thursday the 7th of June, their lordships repaired again to the said commissioners ; and 
the lord Cecil declared unto them, that their lordships had at large acquainted the king with 
the airguments which were particulariy handled by them of both sides, touching the point of 
the rendering of the towns ; and the king's majesty took in so good part the moderation which 
th^ had used in being careful to temper the matter, that his honour might not be wronged, 
as he protested to be in trouble between the care how to shew himself thankful to their 
masters for the due respeet therein had of him, and of the other side not to do a thing which 
might be dishonourable to him, upon consideration of precedent contract made between the 
deceased queen aiid the United Provinces, which he was bound to observe ; he did find that 
he stood so strictly engaged in honour towards the States, that he cocdd not yet (as they do 
now stand) enter into a covenant Tor the delivery of the Sfiid towns to their roasters ; but that 
he conceived the best expedient would be, that he should enter into a new communication with 
the States, and to profess unto th6m, that if they should not either take order for' the paT« 
ment of their debt by a certain time, or else conform themselves to the obedience of their 
princes, that then the king's majesty would be at liberty to take such course with the said 
towns as should be agreeable with honour and justice ; with assurance of the king's good in- 
clination toward them in this course might well content them without urging the king to a 
more expressed promise: 

The senator of Millan answered, that they never doubted of the king's afiection for the 
good amity towards their princes ; and therefore, that they held themselves bound to be the 
more careful to use their best endeavours for the tempering and accommodating of the point 
in question, so as the honour of both princes might be preserved ; which they, by way of 
discourse and not otherwise, conceived might be, by the assigning of a time convenient unto 
the Hollanders, wherein they should conform themselves, or else the towns to be restored to ' 
their princes ; bnt that now it was added further, that- if the States would pay the money in 
the mean season, that then they should receive the towns agam, which could not be contracted 
by them, without prejodice to their princes honour ; ^nd therefore, he referred himself to 
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the president RiolMrdot, to dedara Ae interett of the ardtdnkesupon thtt pomt ; ivho aig- 
nified, that it couki not ttuMl with the houoor of their matten to make an/ soeh contract 

The lord Cedt tohl them^ that all that hitherto had been tpaken^ vas by wnj of diicourae, 
to the end, Co seek Co reconcile this quesboo, that as ther were not to udmit any meotiou to 
be made of restonnfi; the towns to the Sutes^ becaose thej cooceiTed thejr should thereby 
approve either the states possessing of the said towns, or their fact to be Uwfal» so tlie king 
his master woold be as loath to eovenant anj thin|; which might prejudice or discredit his owd 
euoUncts with ^e Sutes in tlwit be had accepted the said towns ; therefore, as before had 
been deeUred, that the king did hold <t to be Uie best coarse to sommon the Sutes lo enter 
into a new conference and cootmct with him, whereby he might provide, that if they ahoidd 
not conform chemselfes within a convenient time, that he would be at liberty to take such 
course with the said towns o ihogld be agreeable with honour and justice : and other promise 
than this, that he conld not for the present make, till he had freed himself of the contracts 
with the Sutes^ which did now stand in force. 

The president Richardot desired, in the name of all die said commissioners, that they might 
have some time given them to consider of the said proposition ; and w.thali tliat some form 
of an aiticle might be conceived for that purpose, to be deCvered unto tbem, which was allow- 
ed xjtf and agreed to pass over to clear the point of the trade, which had been formerly han- 
dled. 

• ooeerning the said matter of trade, the lord CecJ told them, that their lordships baviiig 
hiaieonference »lth the merchants thereof^ they did all protest, tliat the restriction that was 
naght to he imposed opon them for not transporting tlie commodities of Holland and Zealand 
into Spain, would be of so great vexation and trouble unto them in their trade, as would be 
to their ruin, if they should be forced to undergo the inconvenience thereof; and therefore 
his lordship desired the said comnnssionetv nut further to ui^ the, said concfition, and the 
nther, considering that ^he benefit thereof woold nothing be so great onto them as the pre- 
judice would be great unto us : that we were content to give them satlsfaetion Co }idd. that 
our men should not make use of the Hollanders* diips or manynera, whereby they woold be 
exceedingly disrresaed. 

The president Richardot answered that the trouble would not he ao great as was pretended ; 
and that our mercbanta might be fumidied of the same commodities out of the archdukes 
province^ which they fetcht oat of Hdland and Zealand, which might w^l be distingaished 
Dj a seal from those of Holland. 

The lord Cecil told them, that oar trade eoald not he so spon settled in then* provinces ; and 
that the States would nioreuver give impeachment to our trading with them, as they did to all 
other princes and states of the worid, pretending that th^ eontd not admit dt *^J trading 
with the archdukes without their manifest ruin ; and that we £d expect to recdve thdr pnh 
testation upon that point 

It wo said by the commissionera, that the States would not dare to impeach our trade if 
we w«ald take the courses which we might do, to be sensible thereof; but It was told them, 
that it could not be done without pluitging ourselves into a new war ; and it was desired by 
their lordships to leave this question of trading with them to be handled in its proper place 
and course, and to clear the other point first spoken, touching the transporting of Spnnish 
wares of those princes Into Spain ; concerning the which the lord Cedl signityed imto them 
that if it would please them to be satisfy ed in the effect of that which they desired, he would 
propose ao offer unto them how it might be done, and our merchants freed from motestatJoa, 
which should be, that the king s majesty should prohibit the transporting of the commodities 
«^ HoHand and Zeabmd into Spain ; and so likewise of Spain imo those provinces, by any of 
his majesty's subjects, upon pain (rf* confiscation of the same commodities, and of incurring 
farther punishment ; and, for the better observation thereoC that some seal should be ap- 
pointed to design the commodities carried out of Engiand. The said commissioners desired 
to take time to consider of the said proposition, and so break off their conference for that 
time. 

Friday the Sth of June, their lordships repaired again to the said commissioners ; and it 
was moved by the lord Cecily to kooiw their resolution touching the pdnt which had beeu last 
handled. 

It was answered by the said commissioners, that they were content to agree to the passing 
of our commodities into Spsin, upon strait order aiid prohibition to be made by the kiiig's 
majesty, according as was offered, that none of the commodities of Hdland and Zealand 
ahnuld likewise be under that cdour transported by his majesty's subjects into .Spain, upon 
confiscation thereof ; and for the better avoiding of fraud in that behalf, that the merchan- 
dizes of Rndand which mit;ht he subject to question, being of the same kind and making 
as those of Holland, shonld be distinguished by the marks and seats of the towns »here they 
were made, and having that testimony, that they should not be subject to visitation, tor the 
merchandize which should be marked, but there have their allowance. 

It was. then moved by the lord Cedl, to know what provision they would requa*e for the 
merchandizes which should be brought out of Spain, for not transporting the same into Hd* 
land and Zealand, 

The senator of Millan said, that we might he discharged of giving anv caution in paying 
the impost of thirty upon the hu.ndred ; but it was snswered by the lord Cecil, that we did 
not now only expect to h:«ve the impost ahoDshed against us, but also, to be restored to oor 
former privil^;es and liberty of trade with them. 

The senator of Millan declared, that thdr care was to give thdr lordships satisfaction, hy 
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^ means to make it appear what afleetkm thej dkl bear unto tbe peioe t add therefin^, al* 
though there were an order esUblUhed for payment of tfairtj upon the hundred, for all goods 
issoiu^ out of Spain, unless the same should be carried unto the archdukes provinces^ that 
tlie said imposts should be remitted for such merchandizes as shoukl be brought into Bngland 
only. 

The lord Cecil answered, that though we must interpret every thiog for a courtesy from 
them, wherein they w^ld shew to make a difference between us and others, yet that we 
found it would be a hard condition unto us, to be restrained not only fr«m carrying the 
commodities of Spain into Uolhind, but also into France : which haply might be an occasion 
also to imiieach the hbert> of our trade with France in respect of our admitting a condiUoa 
of such pt-ejudiee unto them. But notwithstanding that their lordships were contented not to 
dispute the reasons of their interest, ami woald admit the said condition, upon protestation 
that the restraint for the transporting of Spanish commodities into France should not stand 
longer than till the present differences which were between France and their princes for 
matter of trade might be compounded, wherein that the kin^s's majesty would be glad to do 
some good office between them, to take away those interruptions which might grow thereby 
to tbe state of tbe common trade of their subjects, that it followed to be the next question, 
what caution should be given for the observance of the foresaid restraint for such eommoditic* 
as should be brought out of Spain. 

It was answered by the senator of Millan, that they required the caution which was provid- 
ed by their placard for the giving of assurance in Spain for the payment of the impost of thirty' 
upon the hundred, if a certificate should not be afterwards brought of the landing of the mid 
goods in Enfi^and, and not for carrying tJbe same to the prohibited phices. 

The lord Cecil told them, that there was no meaning to yield to give such assurance, in res- 
pect of the inconveniences and vexations which the same would draw upon our merchants } 
besides that it was dishonourable for the king to yield unto it that he was content to make 
strict prohibitions^ to the contrary upon pain of incurring severe penalties, and if any further 
caution were to be given, that it were rather Necessarily to be taken here in England i that in 
such oases» where a provision could not be conveniently made without occasion of greater 
inconveniences otherwise, there oo^t to be repcMed a trust in the honour and word of the 
prince, and upon complaint that should be made by the ambassador of Spain re8i<&Bg here of 
any contrary actions in that point, that there should be redress thereof. 

It was earnestly pressed by them to have some better provision ; but in the end, after 
much debating, it was agreed to put off diis question till some other time without resolution 
of either part 

It was afterwards pr')pounded by the senator of Millan, to clear the point also touching the 
imposts which our merchandize should pay, which were to be carried out of England into 
Spain, because the Impost of thirty upon the hundred did stand still in force against us. 

The lord Cecil told nim, that we undertook to bring the trade to the same state of pay- 
ment of lK>th sides, as it was before the breaking out <» the last troubles. 

The commissioners answered that their princes were content to remit unto us the impost 
of thirty upon the hundred, and that our merchants should not be subject to |»ay any other , 
dues than were established by tbe time of the publishing of the last placard of thirty upon 
the hundred ; and that they did not hold themselves to be authorized to look further back- 
ward for the taking away of any impost, than till th6 said time ; so that there was no reason 
that we should seek to exempt ourselves from those impositions which were before establish- 
ed, and which are generally payed by the subjecu of all other princes and other states what- 
soever, and even by their own subjects ; but if there hath been any thing particularly im|)08* 
ed more upon our nation than upon others, then, that we had to seek the abolishing therec^ 
and not otherwise. 

It was answered by their lordships, that if the said commissioners were not authorized, as 
was alledged by them, to yield to any moderation of the imposts for longer time than till the 
setting out of the last placard there was no reason for the present, to speak further thereof; 
and touehing the other point, that we ought in reason, to submit ourselves to the same gene* 
ral payments as all others did. 

That the same was no good argument to be used to us, to whom there ought to be a more 
particukir respect, in regm that we ever had in ancient times a more strict alliance and ami* 
ty with them than other nations had, which was an occasbn to move princes in tavour of 
such an extraordinary friendship, to grant more special privileges and immunities to some 
nations than mig^t be challenged by others, that could not pretend the like consideration, as 
it might be exemplified by the ancient convention made between France and Scotland, wherein 
the Scottish then had more beneficial privileges granted unto them than any other nation ; 
that in our treaties with Burgundy, it had been provided to set down our particular priviled- 
ges. and care had been taken to use us always with the same respect of favour in Spain, where 
our friendship had been the same ; and therefore, that their lordships found it strange that 
they would not make the treaty to have reference to the former time of amity, rather than 
to the latter more confused and troubled time wherein the interruption grew. 

The said commissioners protested, that they knew not, for their parts, what other imposi- 
tions had been established since the time of the last troubles, besides the impost of thirty 
upon the hundred ; and therefore, that it was to no purpose to argue longer upon an uncer- 
tainty, which could not be determined without better information of that point ( whereupon 
it was thought fit to break off their eonferenee for that time. 
On Wednesday the 11th of June their lordships repaired again to the: said commiawtiBen, 

33 
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and UwttBkidfU»l into then bjrtiie lord Cedl, thit thor lonkUps ezpeeted tolicar ffOM 
them whaiother propotiUOM the/ would mijLe, of their pwl, to proceed to the condmioii Of 

W^eaooa it wMaoiwered by the aenator of Millui, that it wm best, befioie Aey entered 
into «iiy neV matter, first, to reeapitalale and clear the poinU which ^ been befcM* di««M. 
cd and acreed on for matters ot trade, namely, touehios the goodi of Holland and Zealand 
kilo Spam, and to likewi«; of the merchandiiea, he we thooid carry oot of England, or the 
archdoto provinces iotu Spaio, and id bkewisc^ out of Spain into England or the archdnkes 
nrovinces only ; that they should be exempted from payment of the impost ot thirty npon 
the huodred, and the provision to be ae«;pted which was offered j and the king'* msjeity 
iboald restrain the transportation of the eommodities of Holland and Zealand into Spain,' 




enforeed ft to be necessary that oar merchanU should ciiter in bond to the value of thirty 
in the hundred, not to carry the same to other ptoees than only to England or the archdukes 




anoe of the half part thereof to the informer. 

It was answered by .heir krdships, that in Spain there had been lately raised ano^er im- 
post of twelve in the hundred, ui»on nines and oyles which -were shipped from thence, 
■wherein his majesty's subjects did sustain the greatest grievance, for that they did most deal 
with the said commodities ; and iherafure (hat his majesty's nbieets diould not receive any 
benefit by the trade of Spain, unltss the said import might also be taken away. 

It was alledged by the commissioaers, that the said impost of twelve in the hundred did ex- 
tend to all other nations^ and even to their own subjects, and therefore, could not now be re- 
moved. - _ 

But it was answered by their lordships, that there was no reason to eompnse ns under ttiat 

{renerality, to whom there belonged a more particular regard, for restoring us to the privi- 
eges and customs which had been anciently accorded between us and them. 

The others insisted earnestly upon the maintaining the lawfullness of the said impost ; so 
as for that time, nothing was coododed upon that point 

. Afterwards there was speech of the caution which our merchants should |pve, which the 
said commissioners required, with sureties concerning the merchandize wmch they should 
bring out of Spain, for the oot venting of the same contraiy tb the pfaicard, but it was utterly 
refused by their lordships to subject our merchants to so troublesome a caution ; and thdr 
lordships only assented to the giving of simple caution to the value of the said impost 

On W^nesday the 19tb of June, their lordships repaired again to the commissioners, and 
it was moved unto them by the lord Cecil that It might be granted, to the end our merchants 
might receive comfort in the trade ; to take away also the impost of twehre in the hundred 
whereof speech had been before, as well as of the other of thirty. But it was answered by 
. the commissioners, that the present state of their masters afiairs could not permit the same to 
be done. 

It was then demanded by the lord Cecil, that if they would not yield to the rdease thereoft 
how tb'ey would otherwise recompence it in some other thing, seeing in justice we ought to 
be exempted from tlie payment thereof, though thdr neeessity would not permit it 

They said, that they bad already gratified by the remittal of thirty in the nundred, and that 
they would in like manner submit themselves'to'the ordinary ttnpositions of the state, and so 
it was tbrborn further to prosecute that pdnt at the time. 

Aftefwards the lont Cecil prayed the said commissioners, to resolve their lordships, for the 
better clearing of the point of trade, whether their meaning was, to limit us to eairy the eom- 
modities of Spain only*into England, and other the king's dominions, and the provinees ander 
the obedience of the archdukes, and not to any other parts of Christendom, as France, Den- 
mark, kc. 

The said commissioners answered, that free liberty should be allowed unto us to bring any 
commodity of Spain, either for their own use, or to eairv it into the ardiduke's provinces, 
without paying the imposition of thirty in the hundred, and to all other places, paying the said 
impost, kc I ' 

Thereunto the lord Cecil answered him, thait the king's majestr found, that if the placard 
should continue still in force, it would deprive his subjects of the benefit of a free trade, and 
generally interrupt the liberty of the commerce of all Christendom : therefore, that the king 
would be willing, to do a gocMi office, to mediate an agreement between them and France, 
concerning the differences now depending between them for matter of trade, and the placards 
thereupon set forth, the one against the other, to the end there might be a convention of the 
said placards, whereof the trade might be restored to its former state. 

The senator of Millan answered, that for tlie point of their placards which did directly 
concern bis miyesty's subjects, it was resolved to exempt them from the payment of the said 
impost ; b^t tor the other point which touched other princes, although it was a thing unex- 
pected by them, that the interests of other princes should come in question, atid be mindled 
m this treaty, yet that they could not but thankfully accept the kin^s'most gracious offer to 
be a means for the compounding of the difference between their masters and oAeTs, and re- 
moving of the impediments grown about the aaiid placard, wherein as they kl^w their princes 
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would mQife reiK)8e themselves upon eoDfideaee of (tie king's roajesty''8 kindness and sineeritj, 

than of any other prince's, so they would be willing to grow to any resolution upon the point 

U' the placards, when the king should with due regard of the honour of their prinees, work 

the effecting of his iateation for the compounding the said differences. 

The lord Cecil told them* that ihey might as^re themselves the king's majesty woaM not 
deceive the trust of their princes in that behalf, and wpuld be careful so to handle the matter 
as to propose it to the French ambassador, without any prejudice to the honour of Spain, 
and as it had been casually moved unto them, so that the ambassador should be dealt with in 
the. like sort, and moved to procure commission to treat thereof, as it was desired that he 
would do the like from the constable of Castilie, to the end the matter might be presenthr 
proce^ed in ; in the mean season, that it would be best also to suspend the motions whieh 
had been made i^poo the point between their lordships, and the said commissioners. 

The senator of Miilan desired that tlie other intended course might be no impediment to 
the determining (for the mean time) of the present qu'esticMi between them ; but their lord- 
ships refused to give them any further answer tUi they were better instructed of his ixiajes^t 
pleasure, 'herein. 

It was then demanded of them by the lord Cecil, whether they had any other proposition 
to make i 

Whereunto was answered by the president RIchardot, that they had a partionlar motion to 
make, in the name of the archduke, for restoring unto him of the ancient jewels of the dukei 
of Qufgiindy, which were engaged to the late queen by those which had no right to dispose 
of them t and in. respeet that the said jewels had ever been preserved and left in succession 
to the dukes of Burgundy, that they desired the recovery of them more in that respect than 
the value of them. 

It ipras answered them by the lord Cecil that the said jewels were engaged br most of the 
principal provinces of the Liow Countries for good sums of money ; therefore, that the king's 
majesty could not deliver the said jewels without their liking and agreement, and order to oe 
taken for the reimbursement of his sum of money, for the which hereafter some better expe- 
dient might be found than could be now ; and the archdukes might assure themselves, they 
should find the king's majesty very willing to use them with kindness therein, and his lordship 
signified unto them, that their lordships were also to make a demand in behalf of the king's 
majesty for the reimbursement of other moneys, which were lent by the deceased queen to 
those princes, for the appeasing of the troubles, at the time of the paeifisation of Gaunt ; 
wlueh money the deceased king of Spain promised afterwards, by his letters, to pay interest 
of, being for the use and l:^nefit of his service. 

The eommisisioners alletlged, that the satisfying of that debt did not properly belong qnto 
their princes ; f^od the rather, for that there UiUowed no observation of the pacification made 
at Gaunt, and so Cor that time their conference ended. 

On Monday the 13th of June, their lordships repaired to the eommitsioners, and it was 
signifyed to them by the lord Cecil, that their lordships, out of their desire to bring the treatr 
to an end, thought it fit to conceive and frame certain articles agreeable to the points whion 
had been hitherto treated on ; and because there had been something insisted on which had 
reference only to some considerations ot* the present time, with the which matters it were not 
fit to clo^ the other general and perpetual conventions of the treaty.; therefore, thj>t their 
lordshipstbov^ht it beqt to make some provision for those temporary restrictions, by private - 
articles to be passed between the princes. 

Hereunto it was agreed to read the articles which were conceived on both sides, which was 
pursued till it eame to the article in the which they designed in what countries of the king of 
Spain's dominions entercourse and traffick should be permitted to the king's majesty's sub- 
jects, and for that the naming of some parts Qif the dominions of Spain and excluding others 
shewed that they had a meaning to exclude us from the trade of the Indies, it was desired by 
their lordships to agree that point concerning the Indies before they proceeded any further, 
and therewith it was declared unto them, that if they could shew any ancient treaty wherein 
the like restrictions had been used, then that their lordships would yield to reason therein $ 
otherwise, that there was no cause but that the trade ought to be acc(H<ded unto us io the 
arUde in the said general terms as had been unto all others in former time. 

It was answered by the senator of. Miilan that they conceived the said article to be made 
according iO their former conference with their lordships, seeing no mention was therein 
made of the Indies one way or other ; nevertheless, if their lonlships did mislike any thing 
in the form of the words thereof, ^hat they would be content the same should receive alte- 
ration, so as there might be a provision that the trade of the Indies miglit not thereby he 
permitted. 

The lord Cecil saidt that to speak clearly unto them, as their lordships did conceive they 
would be unwilling to grant us the freedom of that trade, so they prayed them to understand 
that their lordships were not less resolved not to assent to be more restrained now from the 
liberty of using that trade, than we had been by former ireatys. 

The senator of Miilan answered, that howsoever ancient treatys had been penned by neg- 
lect, yet that observ-ation shewed that the use of that trade had never been granted to ns. and 
seeing tlie taking of that liberty by colour of those words might lM*eed oeca»on of war again, 
it was convenient so plainly to express them 9t this time, as that all peril might be avoided, 
and nothing left that might give interruption to the peace. 

^ Their lordships answered, that it was not their meaning now to dispute the king of Spain's 
light to the Indies, or whether he might liiwfully restrain our trade thither or not ; but that 
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the king*! majeity tronM not to wHmg hi* boooar m to yield to be more mtniiied in tlist 
freedom than Fninee aad other pnivinees were bj die«OBTeiitioiis made vHh them. 

The lemiter of MtUan answered, that France nevitr made that qoeatioD for the liberty of 
the trade for the ludiet aa we had done ; bm aeeing that the king's majetty would not admit 
a pubKe artiele of restrietkm in soch tort as they desired, beeaose the same maght be pTeiiidi«< 
eial to him in bonoor, that they wookl be eontent to pass the artieie in the same general terms 
with us as diey tlid with France, so as the king woold promise by some private artiek that he 
would not approve his •ul>ieots trading thither ; but if any ahooJd offend in the contrary, that 
he woold both punish them himself for the sarae^ and allow the kin^; of Spain to do the like* 

It was toM by their lordships, that the king wouM be satisfy with the general artiele which 
*waB passed with Franee, and that he could not otherwise assent to any private artiole where- 
by to yield to exclude himself from the said trade, only he would be content not to mislike 
that the adventurers into thoae part» should bo left with the peril whidi they ahooM incur 
thereby ; or otherwiae, that th^ would aceoi^ to forbid his subjects to trade unto any of the 
places which were-now poaaessed by the king of Spain in the Indies, so aa the said king wookl 
not give intemiption to our trading to any other phnea which were not precisely under hia 
•becSeoce. - 

Then it was urged by them to declare by a private writing, that he would leave the adven- 
turers to their own p^h, in such sort as had been before spoken of ; but it waa refused to 
engage the king to make any such promise by writing. 

Hereupon it was alledged b>' the said commissioners, that they havii^ seriously advised 
how to reconcile the point of difference, they knew of no other means to do the same than 
to pass the artiole in general words, for the licencing our merchants to trade to all auch places 
where formeriv tliey had used to da 

Their hrdships insisted still to have the artiele to pass in absolate general terma» without 
any manner of restrictions, and told them, that if they thought it fit, there might be protes- 
tations made thereupon of both sides : of their part, ler not intending to allow us the trade of 
the Indies ; and for our part, for oor not assenting to be excluded from thence* 

But the said commissioifters refused to yield thereunto^ alledging that they could not further 
enlarge themselves than as they had formerly declared, and protesting vehemently, that if 
the said matter should be stood upon, they should be forced, to their great grief to break off 
the treaty, which they referred to the consideraUon of his majesty, whereupon their coofe^ 
rence ended for that time. 

Thursday the 21st of June, their lordships repaired to tiie said commissionerB, and it was 
declared unto them bv the lord Cecil, that their lordships did acknowledge, that the form 
is ite proceeding of the said commissioners with them had been so good^ and agree ab l e to 
honourable dealinft, as their lordships wished that it were also in their power to make them 
r. jme requital to their liking ; tlierefore, that their lordships would not seek, according to the 
custom oif ministers in like cases, to value themselves by many diligeucies of rcservedoesv 
but would plainly let them know that day, what they would grant them next ; for the which 
cause, although there was a breaking off the last time upon the point then in qoestioo cod- 
eerning the Indies, so as thereupon occasion of scruple might arise which partiy dtoaltA roia 
^e conference i yet Uiat their lordships were not willing to stand thereupon : but to return 
to debate that argument with them to a further reconciliation, if it might be, for the cob- 
eluding of the peace. And first to make them answer by the king's commandment, to those 
things which bad been the day before proposed to his majesty by the archduke's commissioners 
in their audience with his majesty, conceroing the licencing of men to pass from hence to the 
service of the States, the which' numbers he said had not ^en raised by any assistance .of the 
king's authority, but only by the private gathering of a few voluntarys together j neverthe- 
less, because the public passing of them «t that time from the city gave scandall untotbe 
aaid commissicMier^ that order was taken. by the king to restrain the transportation of any 
further numbers, at that time, from this place : but that the king must plainly let them know, 
that he could not deny his subjects the liberty to employ themselves in service abroad, in all 
pkees which were in amity with his majesty, to the ena to preserve the peace and quietness 
of his state, which abounding of people, he could not restrain them from seeking to make 
their fortune by service abroad, and that the king woold therein shew no partial affection to 
the States, but would give the like free liberty to the arehdukea to draw any numbera from 
hence, which they should require for their service ; and withaU- it was remerbbered onto 
them that tliere was no reason to limit in that point move his majesty's suligects, than those of 
France «nd other countries^ which did ordinarily go to the service ot the States. 

The senator of Millan protested, how great satisfaction they received fay their lordships 
hoDoarable proceeding with them, and prayefl their lordships to conceive that they had no 
Other meaning but only to refer the matter which was in difference to Ins mi^ty's conside- 
ration, and to be reconciled by his majesty's better wisdom and judgement j and he reinforc- 
ed to the preudent Richardot, to make answer to the other parts of k>rd Cecil's speech, be- 
cause he. had dealt in the said matters with the king. 

The said president acknowledged, that they had received good satisfaction from his ma- 
jesty, by tlie answer which he had made them of not having been acquainted with their levys 
cf men which had been complained of by them, and by tiie promise which it pleased htm to 
make« to take order therein 5 and touching the effer made to fumidi their prtncea in tlie like 
aort, in any number which they shouM require for their service, they gave theh* Imtiships 
thanks, saying, that they would advertise their princes thereof; but desired that under tliat 
coloar there might not be liberty given to thev enemies to draw men from hence, which 
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M^outd be diroefly agtimt the peace ; and for the preoeediiigs of France, tbat we were not 
to take example by tlieni, for that, howsoever they brake with theni in that point, yet they 
being charge j therewith, did not stand to the juttmeation thereof, but alledged for their ex- 
euse, that they were hot banished men tbat pat themselipes into th«it service ; and moreover, 
that at the mi^ng of the peaoe, the French king did publicly prohibit that any of Ins sufajeets 
should afterwards serve there. 

The lord Cecil said,. that he found that the sahl answer which was made by- them, eonaist- 
ed of two points ; first, of the inconvenience that might* grow thereby to them,, then of the 
answer made fen' Franc& For the firsi. although it could not but be in aame sort inconveni- 
ent for- them, that ourselves should retain withiu the realm, a soperfloons number of idle and 
loose persons, which by that means were routed abroad, we were rather to- respect the avoid- 
ing of a greater mischief thereby onto ourselves, than a less prejudice that might grow to 
others : and touching that which had been aaid of France, that howsoever others wtndd- largely 
promise without respect of performance ; yet, that the king*s majesly had that just regard 
unto his honour and word, as he would promise nothing but that he would duly perform ; 
and therefore, that he would freely profess before hand what liberty was fit for him to take 
for the good of his state : besides, that there was great difierence to be made between us 
and France, in respect of a nearer interest we had vnth the States for the towns which the 
king held in cantion, and otherwise, which necessarily as yet required the holding on of a 
correspondence with them. 

The earl of Northampton panned a apeech to the same effect, comparing the piditie body 
of a commonwealth to the natural-body of a man, wherein it was often necessary to purge 
saperfhfous and ill humours, which otherwise might' endanger the health of the body ; so 
also that if it were meant to spend abroad loose personS: - as th^ grow to abound in a com- 
monwealth, the retaining them could not be without danger of the safety of the same. 

The commissioners answered, that there might be means for them to serve abroad in other 
places, though not in Holland and Zealand, to their prejudice, and that they had ever aroond- 
ed themselves upon the king's promise, that there should be a restraint for going thither. 

Whereunto their lordships shortly replied, that men were most willing- to repair thither, 
where there did occur most action and matter of -employment, as at this time ther^ was in the 
liow Countries ; neither would th|^, as counsellors, advise bis majesty otherwise to restrain 
his subjects ; and so they brake off for that time, till his majesty s pleasure might be better 
known therein. 

Wednesday the Q7th their lordships repaired again to the commissioners, and the lord Cecil 
aignified unto them, that their lordships had made the king acquainted with the matter which 
remained in difference between them, at the time of their last conference touching the re- 
straining of vohmtarys to repltir to the service of the Statea, and how they urged a promise 
made in that behalf to some of them by the king ; and also, for revocation (S* the number 
which were now there : whereunto the kin^s majesty did answer, that he was sorry to have 
been so misunderstood, but would be loath to enter into any question thereupon with an am- 
bassador, for that he would not acknowledge that he had promised any such thing without 
doing himself great wrong $ but if, out of the liberty of a free mind, and a good affection 
towards them, he had said in discourse, that if he should hereafter find the States to persist 
still in their obstinacy, that then he might be moved to press more straightly agamst them in 
such course as bad been spoken of, there were no reason that any such discourse, which waa 
ever used by him with reforence to the respective conditions of a peace, should be urged as 
a promise^ which would bind himself presently to satisfy. 

The count of Areraberg desired that he might explain himself; that he did not charge 
the khig to have made any such direct promise, but onty to have used speech to him whereby 
he thought to have reason to conceive hope of such an affection in the king towanis the arch- 
dukes. And the president Riehardot prayed their lordships to consider, that if thst article 
were not accorded, it would be directly to cross the purpose of a peace and contrar}* to alt 
former treaties ; and thereupon he produced precedents of former treaties which were all 
inade with strict cautions respectmg that point. 

The lonl Cecil answered, that the king had not so ill a purpose to prejudice them by that 
liberty of that article as they seemed to conceive jealousy, but only to avoid inconventency to 
himself, and that there was not so precious regard to be had to that which the formalities of 
the law did require^ as what did more nearly concern the king in his private and particular 
iateredts, the use being always to make the conditions of peace agreeable to the considerations 
and respects of the time present $ and therefore that the king's majesty prayed them to be 
satisfied thut the present state of his affairs would not permit him to allow of that article of 
restriction. 

The senator of Millan answered, that they perceived ^at the king's majesty had an ho- 
nourable meaning not to do any thing that might tend to a Tiolation of the peace ; but only 
to avoid being bound to restrictions which might touch him in honour : therefore, he i^^ished 
that the articles might be preserved which had been conceived, and that tKey might be so 
framed as that (he honour of both parties might be preserved. Whereupon it waa agreed to 
read the articles which had been offered by the said commissioners. And their lordshtpa find- 
ing cause to except against his strictnesa of them in sundry pmnts; 

It was declared unto them by the lorti Cecil, tliat the king's majesty waa not of the dispo- 
sSticm of other princes that- seek to make evasions by the snbtilty of words ; but contrary wise 
was sincerely minded, as he desired, that the treaty might be made in so dear words as might 
breed no ambiguity, or doubt of interpretation ; and therefore, as the king would be willing 
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to yield to reasonable thiogs, so he desired that the treaty might not be eompoanded of aa- 
neeetsary aad saperfiuuua articles^ as their lordships cooceived some of those to be, which 
-were delivered by the said oommissioaeni 

The said eommis«iooera aoswered, that they would agree to any reasonable ameodmentt 
but first, they desired to be satisfied from their lordships, what order should be taken for the 
revoking of the re);iments of his majesty's subjeots, aud commanders ^hieh were in the service 
of the i^tates ; for that it woutal not stand with the ooudittoos of a peace, to suffer them to 
continue longer there ; and therefore, desiredt that it ought to be agreed to revoke the aaid 
troops by a public edict. 

Their lordships prayed them seriously to consider, whether it wouM not be much more 
inconvenieut to the king to yield to their demands therein, than the forbearing thereaf would 
be advantageooa to them, both in respect of the great pester and burthen which he should 
dr^w upon the realm by the revoking c^ the said troops ; aud the rather, for that most of 
them had great fums of roone^ owing to them by the States, for the discharge oi their 
accounts and reckoning i and m as much likewise, as by that means he should so much 
discontent the Httllawders, as might move them out of deapair to practise to recover fitnn hif 
majesty the towns which he held there, whereby there would not remain unto them dther 
credit or power, to mediate with them to reduce them to obedience i that the numbv of 
his n;ajeaty'9 mbjects now serving there was not great, and of them, few whicb; were persons 
of account. But for their satisfaction, that the king's majesty would be content to disavow 
hereafter, the repairing of any persons of quality to the service of the States, and to endea- 
vour to divert them from goinj; thither. 

The said qoromissiooers answered, that to make it appear that they would not press the 
king in any vbing to his prejudice, they would satisty themselves with the forbearance of the 
said public revocation, so as the kmg would promise (hat there should be some private means 
used to persuade them to return, which was thought reasonable to be promised hy their 
lordships to be done, so far forth as the parties serving there could be induced thereunto | 
and thereupon the articles were so reforme<l as should neither, import any such public revo- 
cation, nor to restrain the going of voluntaries thither $ and upon that conclusion taken, their 
lonJsbips ended their conference for that time. 

Friday the it9th of June, tbeir lordships repaired again to the said commissioners, and it 
was moved by the lord Cecil, that there mi^ht be a review of the articles which were for* 
roerly agreed on, to be thoroughly perfected, that afterwards thev might proceed to the 
determining of the other {Kants of the treaty, which was accordingly performed ; and after 
^ome amendments of the articles given on either part, they resolved upon the draught of ^e 
general articles for,peae4^ and in what form the commission for the cautionary towns abould 
pass, and that th^ ^rrisons of those places should give no aid or assiatance to the Hollanders. 

Tbia being finished, they proceed^! next to speak of some provision to be agreed on be« 
tween them, for security of our merchants against the dangers of the inquisition of Spain. 

To the which it was answered by the commissioners, that it was out of the king of Spain's 
power to make any particular inventions against the inquisition j but that they would pass 
a general article, whereby his majesty s subjects should be provided for. not to be subject to 
danger for matlcra of religion, so at uey gave no cause of public ecaodal. 

But it was told them by their loniships, that an article in that generality would not be suffi* 
^ent safety unto the merchants, because it would be even in their power, jto interpret what 
was to be accounted a scandal, and what not ; and their lordships sbewedunto them examples 
of divers notwious wrongs which our merchants had received in that case, besides that there 
WHS no cause why difiicnltiefi should now be made to yield .to paiticular provisi(M)s ; for that in 
time past, the like had been done, as their lordships made appear unto them by that which 
had been agreed on in that behalf, with the duke of Alva. 

Whereupon, at length, it was resolved by the said commissioners to insert a genera] article 
of assurance for that purpose ; aud to refer the further explanation thereof to some particular 
articles to he a^eed on. Upon these resolutions, their lordships being ready to depart s for 
that the Spanish ambassador acquainted their lordships with a (etter which he had newly re« 
eeived from the constable of Castille, whereby he signified, that touching the motion which 
had been lately made by the king's majesty, for compounding^ the differences between the 
kings of Spain and France, npon the placard of thiily upon tlie hundred, wherein his miyesty 
oifered that himself would be a mediator, that although the kinp of Spain had given the con« 
stable no commission to treat thereupon ; yet, if the King's majesty would he pleased to deal 
in Umt matter, that he would undertal^ tliat the king his master should ratify whatever dioold 
be eoncliided therein. 

Monday the 2d of July, their lordships repaired again to the said commissioners, and sig- 
nified unto them their allowaace of the drauj^t of the general article for pea^e, and touching 
the cautionary towns which had been considered W them of their last meeting, save only, 
that ti^ey desired the amendment of some few wonls tlierein ; and that, as there was a pro* 
vision, diat the forces serving in his majesty's cautionary towns, should not minister any aid 
Unto the States ; so also, that there might be a reciprocal article, that tlie archduke's or king 
of Spain's forces should not attempt any thing to the offence of the said garrisons* which was 
assented onto by the said commissioners. 

Then the senator of Millan exhibited to their lordships the general article, ;which was coo- 
ceived by him for freeing of our merchants from the dangers of the. inquisition in Spain, 
which imported only, that for the better security of the trade there^ they^ should not be sub« 
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ject undeiervedly to any moleititio n i io their negocittions, wileu they gave oeeasion of 
seandal. 

Their lordships took great exoeptioiia both to the weakness of the word **• iiiideser?ed>y ;" 
SI also, for that there was not a direct inteotiou of the words, <* for not receiving molestetioa 
for caoae of religion/ whieh their lordships desired to have elearly exp re ss e d, to give ntis- 
faetku^ to the king^s subjects, that care had been taken for their security in that behalf. 

The said commissioaers asaented to amend the word ** undeservedly/' bat they utterly re« 
fused a long time to have any mention made in the article M^attert of religion, and earnestly 
in^ted to have the same to run only in other general termir; for tliat they could not under* 
take to prescribe in causes ot religion, but that there mi^ be a sufficient provision for the 
merchants' aafety by other private articles. ^ 

Their lordships answered, that it behoved the king's majesty to be no less careful to provide, 
that his subjects might not be wronged for matters of conscience, than they shewed them- 
selves to be careful to preserve their religion ; and tiiat there coold not be aptly made a re- 
ference from the general article to the private, unless there were mention made in the general 
article of the matter referred $ and, moreover, that it would minister suspicion, that there 
would follow no due execution of the said private orders, if it should be refused so much as 
to name the thing that was to be provided for. 

Their lordshipa had farther speech with them, toucluRg the exptanation of their meaning 
in the word " scandal ;" for that, if it were left ambiguous, it might draw his majesty's subjects 
into danger, as well for omissions as commissions, as they did exemplify in some particiflarSi 

The said commissioners answered, that if th^ should express all partieulara, what should 
be interpreted to be scandalous, and what not, the same would grow to be infinite ; and there- 
tore, that they held it best rather to rest in the general than to descend to o^er-great paiticu- 
krities, notwithstanding that they accorded that, for the better distinctioii, the won! ** pabNck" 
should be added unto it ; and that they aceouhte^not the -use of private prayer by our 
monehants, either m their ships, mr in their chambers, to be within the compass of publidk 
scandal, but to be a matter of adherence to trade ; and in the end, after much debate, the 
said commissioners farther yielded to passthe genend article, with mention, that his majesty's 
subjects should not be molested, either by land or sea, for matters of conscienee, within Uie 
king of Spain's or archdnkeli dominions, if they gave not occasion of publick scandal ; and 
that the paitienlar agreements made in that b^alf with the didte of Alva, should now also 
privately be eonfirmM. 

Wednesday the 4th of July, their lordships repaired again to the said commissioners, and 
the lord Cecil put them in mind of the general article which was agreed on, concerning the 
i&quiMdoo, which was again read and approved by them t and also of confirming of the private 
articles, vrhieh were asaented onto by tne duke of Alva ; but their lordships desired flarther^ 
that order also might be taken, that his majestsr's subjects might not be entangled by any 
(|aestions tt* provoeatiOQS proceeding from theur parts, that mi^t minister cause of scandal, 
ij declaring of themselves, bemg urged by such means ; and aho, that the consuls of the- 
Cnglidi might not, in respect of their residence thei^, for the government of the mevehant^ 
be accounted as inhabitants, and thereby made subject to the censures, which were not tt* 
puted inhabitants $ -both which propositions were thought reasonable and agreed unta 

Afterwards their lordships, entering further into treaty of the matter of interooune, thij 
lord Cecil took occasion upon the articles, which had been before delivered unto them by the 
commissioners, to signify that their tordahips found tliinr had therein made question of thingfl 
which they thought should never have come in speech, but have passed under silence, namely, 
touching the restrictions added by them concerning the trade of the Indies, whieh had never 
been heretofore offered to any otner prince, in any other treaty ; and it could not stand with 
bis majesty's honour now to admit. 

Wherennto the senator of Millan ans#ered, that alfhoogh they did not hold any thing 
which had passed in discourse to stand resolved, till the same were absolutely conoluded } 
yet thepr prayed their lordships to remember, that in the argument of that matter, they had 
so far forth declared themselves, that they were to stand upon it, being a liberty which tlm 
king had not hitherto granted to his own brethren, or any other friends 

The eart of Northampton, in answer ubto^him said, that he declared his mind so ambi- 
guously, that their lordships understood not thotoughly whetlier thehr meaning was, that 
they could not permit the said trade, or whether they could not but by express words forbid 
it s that touching the first, theu* lordships had no desire to move them td grant tiie same ; 
but touching the latter, that there was no reason that his majesty shonid be hardlier dealt 
withall in the point, than other princes had been, espeehdiy the cause bein^ of that nature aa 
that therein, there ought to be no restraint, By the law of natore and nations, the sea ought 
to be common to aH men ; and likewise among friends, mntoa) commerce ought not to be 
forbidden in any part of their dominions. 

The senator of Milhin replied, that although by natore, in ordhiary coarse, the sea waa 
free to all ; yet notwithstanding the jurisdiction thereof might be prescribed, when a posi- 
tive act gave first occasion thereof ; and thereupon entered into a large declaration, how the 
king of Spain and Portoral had by preaeription attained a right, as he nod. In those seas ; 
and tonching the other allegation, that liber^ of intercourse oi^t to be yielded unto in eiach 
others kingdoms and dominions among friends, he said, that the king's majesty was willing to 
grant the same in his other dominions, whieh were gi^at ; but tor the Indies, which he had 
diaeovered with great charge 9od loss of men, it was reasonable that he shouM restrain the 
same to his own benefit, to answer lo great a charge. 
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WbeEeonto the ewl cC NortliamiitiA antvwed, that neklier «f thoK two poaitB wUBb 
he pieaJed of privilege, by firat diaeorerj, uar of prceeriptioo by tiiae, whieh vere all the 
gromMTt th«t the kia^ of Spuia could take for that arrogmioD of the proprieQr of the Indies 
to hioiMi^ eoaU io aay reason stand ; beeanae that, tor the lint point of privilege^ we did 
prodttoe patents granted by Henry VU $ yet in reeord to CakimlMis» he. for diwevering cf 
the ladies guinto Murtii anno &tpUn» • and, that further testimony vhich Ferdknaidus Co- 
lumbus set down in the bfe of bis lather, wh«ereuoto he might wdd th« answer of- Chaiies L to 
the Portuguese iimhiisiarfnr, elaimjng against him, as the 8paaiards did at this day, against us, 
and all nations, a sole intereA in thin U'ade ; that it wai not foond oat by their skiU, fant by 
mei'e fthwi^, their heing east upon those plaees- by shipwreck, not guided by foresight or 
knowledge i beiidesy that if first diseovenn^ ought give oecsiioo of any such prohibitioo, that 
then the queen's majesty might have restrained their fishing in the Northern seas, wiueh, not- 
withstanding, the Spaniards took hberty to use ; and lastly, that the freedom of intereoorse to 
the Indies eoakl not be prejudieial unto theiu, bat good for both states, oar mer6hantsdeaBcan*> 
ing themselves well in their trade ; and tooehutg the points that the king of Spain could not 
ehallenge the sai<k r^t by preseriptiott, the said earl allcdged that be could avouch all the 
greatest doelors of the eivil laws and common law to prove, that to prescribe the seas, was 
a^iinst the law of nature and nations ; bectiose, by that, not only matia ti equ9tni^ sed et 
wmtm re9 immotUea eliom cmtmunet eran'-, (not only seas and navigable rivers, and lakes, but 
whatever things were fixed and immoveable were common). For though we hsve a tittle 
digressed from tbeir community, so far as concerned the propriety of lands, whose donBinion> 
being common by nature, was' notwiihsianding, by tract of time divided and severed from 
that community $ yet that in the dominion and propriety of the sea it was otherwise, the law 
of nature and community remaining still, as at first, unchangeable ; both because the mobi* 
11^ and flnxibility of that element admitted not such anchor-hold of possession j as also, be- 
eause the main ocean was too vast a share to be posseased or commanded by. my other sove- 
Kign than by him that created it ; but to omit that heap of testimonies, which the grsve 
senate of the learned writers offered in this esse his lordship said, he would onfy avouch one^ 
which, for his understanding was to be reverenced, and for his intqgrity to be preferred in this 
cause before any, in respect that he was of cooncil to the king of Spun, wfaotie interest was 
chiefly pinched in his conclusion : the author he alluded to wss Ferdinaodo Vasqoieres, who, 
gbmcing at the Venetians and Genoese for assuming to themselves the exclusive interest 4md' 
right in their several gulphs^ reprobates tbeur tenets. in the phanest terms ; and also^ the 
opinions of that croad oif rortuguese and Spaniards who espoaae their doctrines^ Yasqaieres 
freely dedares his opinimi, that the kings of Spain have not any prescriptive jurisdiction over 
the great Indian Ocean, ami maintatiis in general, the liberty of the aeaa against the idle 
dreams of the YenetiaBS And GeiioeSB> and all who abett their narrow and uojnst maxims on 
this subject 

The earl of Northampton having quoted at length the words' of Yasqoieres in the original 
Latin, of whieh the sofastanee has just been given briefly in £nglisb, proceeds to observe, 
that the ground of this writer's opinion was, that reason which was formerly set down, that 
no prince was tied to any civil laws from which prescriptions did spring, but resorted to the 
eommon law of nature and nations^ which ahsolotely prohibited all prescrifitions of those 
things' whieh God and nstufe had left in community and liberty. And whereas Is wftii pre- 
scription did require a space of time, cufu§ n§n extat memma (immemorial), that it was 
evident by the report of records and histories, that the first profession of any place in those 
parts happened within the memory of man ; moreover, that this prescription had been in- 
terrapted, whieh it ought not to be, when right was claimed, might be proved not only bf 
the resort of the eouotrymen to those parts in time of war, and of the French and other 
natioos in like manner ; but most evidcntk by that answer of the emperor Charies to the 
king of Portugsl. exeepting against his traffiek to the Sast ; that trade was open tosdl nations 
by sea % that he would be barred ol* no place where there was hope -of gain } and most 
plainly by this eondusioo, when the Portuguese began to speak so big, that it was a phrase 
fit to afiiright and terrify faint spirits ; for that it lay in him to requite sU affronts with double 
measure : and therefore, that it was best for them to depart peaceabl> fix* the present time, 
and return again cumfacH eateni p^^udentiones. (when they had learned greater prodenee). 
The said eari adding therewlthall that he would be loath to be conceived, as if in this they 
went direetly to contest or oppose against the scope of greatr^ess of the king of Spain % but 
only to demonstrate to the said commisstoners upon this occanon,- bow great equity there was 
io the demand of our merchants, that free trade might be allowed to them by the eommoD 
passage of the seas { so they wronged no princes in Europe, came not where the* king of 
Spain had regiment or property, nor sought traffiek by force ; but with freedom, and to the 
liking of those Indian princes, which experience had taught, did invite tKera-, and would be 
glarl of them. 
The senator of MiUan answered thereunto, that altfaoagh Yasqoieres were of^tbat opinion. 

Jet there were many others that upon good advice, hadxietermtned otherwise ; and for the 
imperor Charles, if he should so answer to the fortugnese touching the East Indies, that it 
might have been retorted against himself, in respect of his 'right to the West Indies ; that, 
for the example of the discovery of the Northern seas, they had interest in the saM disfioverf 
as well as we ; and, for the controversy between the emperor and the king of Portugal^ 
that the pope had determined it, distingiushing eaeh part to other by separation of the line. 

To this it was answered by the earl of Northampton, first, that it did not rest in the liberty 
of any prince or potentate under heaven to limit or fctmt the scope of traffiek or iotercoorse 
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wltfeh DBiBM had left at liberCf ; for aiaee M«ie^ was oomfort of men's life, amity the bond 
of uDiim, and charity the badge of Chriat, to take away the ordinary means of settling and 
Mtablishmg those iafalUbte assurances, were the ruin and utter oterthrow of that happy work 
vtiich Chnst would have iatendnd- Above any thing, theretbrej it was siu to cut on the most 
apt occasion of reconciling miuds and affisetions that were so far severed, both in piety and 
policj^. Again it was ailedged that the Pope, of ati other poteuutes, was least fit, and worst 
qualified to decide tliose debates, drawing both his priest-hood, and the warrant of his pre- 
emioeuey fruru Christ our Saviour, who in respect that his kingdom was not of this world, 
nor lo he maintaiued by the sword, as that of other pnneea, but was dependent upon another 
Btriag» refused flatly to decide some question wherein he was elected arbitnitor, about the 
partiuon of a sute of inheritance. But supposwg that a pope, as pastor, had to deal and 
moderate in their disputes between the sheep of his own toM, yet as Sl Paul refused plainly 
to judge of those that are without the Church, (^Det ut qui tutU forat JiukcareJ so likewise, 
it might be thought hard by some princes which wen$ uot within the fold, to hearken to the 
voice of a strange shepherd. Caudire vocem paiUni* cujut non fuitj. Last of all, the ut- 
termost that eitlier in law or equity. coold be required, was, that the seutenee should stand in 
fall strength, only against those that had submitted their cause to the eompromise, that is, 
Spain and Portugal, without comprising other princes of Christendom that were left at 
liberty ; that the work of winning souls was laudabie and exoelient ; but yet, since the task 
vas over g^at for one state, oc two, so many provinces having nothing to do with Spain or 
Portugal, which were to be drawn by ordinary means into the ordinary way, the safest and 
soundest course for the dispatch of that labour, as our Saviour himself had taught, was to send 
ia many labuurers where the harvest was plenteous, rmuUoa operantet ubi messtt muUaJ, 
and not to lay the labour upon one hand or two, whiui in reason, must be weary before the 
church be replenished. That many were both resolute, and aUe to preach Christ erucified, 
which by obstructions of ready passage were excluded from the scope of their retigious in- 
dustry. 

That the bounty of Christ, in giving and granting, as the royal prophet had set down, 
terrain filiU hnndnum. (the earth to the sons of men), was oiUy limited by conscience and 
equity, with this respect, that it did not tsJce away the right of any other, either by pre-oe- 
capation, purchase, gift, ur any other means possessed of his part ; beeause not eveiy thing, 
but quod nulUta in bmia ett (what is in no man's possession), being either derelieted, or 
nunquMn acgvitttttm, (never acquired), occupand conceditw^ (becomes the property of the 
first oecupier). But in this case we did not seek territorial propeity, but eommeree, and the 
propagation of faith and charity ; therefoi'e, not to be refused. 

The lord Cecil said, that to bring the matter to a conclusion, he desired to be satisfied frotA 
the commissioners, whether by their commission they were so restrained as that they could 
not pass that article for common liberty of intercourse, without an express prohibition of the 
Indies i which, if it were so, then that their lordships must (ilainly let them know, that the 
king's majesty could not admit a conditioo so much prejudicial to bis honour. 

The senator of VliUan answered, that by their commission, they could not admit any article 
in another form than to exclude from the Uberty of the trade with the Indies : notwith* 
standing, if their lordships could advise of any means how, the substanee being preserved, the 
king's honour may duly be respected, by the alteration of any other form of words than was 
proposed, they would wiUingly assent thereunto ; or other wise, that tliey were sorry that so 
much labour had been taken in vain, seeing they could not effect what was desired of all 
parties. 

Hereupon, after further consideration and debating, it was resolved at length by all parties, 
that in the article conceived for general intercourse, those words should be inserted, in qtdbu9 
ante 6eUum fuU commercmm juxta et tecumdum utnm et obtervantiam, (in raattei*s >nr|ierein 
there was commerce before the war, agreeably and according to the usage and obsen anee of 
ancient compacts), and so the article to pass for the kingdoms appertaining to the Spanl4) 
king ; whereby tneir lordships thought it fit, rather to leave the matter to die liberty of the 
other interpretation of former treaties, and the observance and use thereof, than that the in- 
stancing of express permission or prohibition, might give mterruption to the treaty. 

Their conference being ended, the lord Ceeil signified to the said eommissioners, that the 
French ambassador had acquainted the king's majesty, that he had received authority from 
the French king his master, to treat witli the said cbromiasioners, for the compounding of 
the difference concerning the impost of thiity in the hundred, and the Spanish ambassador 
also agreed to have agreed with him thereupon. 

Thursday the 5th of July, their lordshipii repaired again to the said eommissioners, and ii 
wss moved by their lordships, that they might proceed to consider of the rest of the artielea 
which were deliver^ by the commissioners of Spaio^ concerning intercourse of trade % 
upon the perusal whereof, it was moved by the lord Cecil, that there might be a permiasion 
that it should not be lawful for the ships of war of the said princes, to enter into our ports 
above a oertain number ; and that advei*tisement should be before-hand given to his majesty 
by the said princes, when they should have occasion to. send extraordinary numbers of ships 
of war into those parts, which was thought reasonable, and the same inserted accordrngly, 
into the said articles ; and so, with other amendments in some other points, the artieles for 
the trade with Spain were resolved, and agreed on. 

Afterwards, their lordships proceeded to consider of the articles which were delivered by 
the archduke's commiasionen^ wherein their lovdsliipa finding that^ among other thmgS| they 

34 
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had tpedallj iiuerted, the fimicr tnde of our meRhnili into the arehdiika^ pQrt% and «n- 
deitaKeo to aMure the liberty of the nme trade. 

It wai demanded by their lordshipa, whether they ittteoded to cnjoui oor merehanta to trade 
mto their porta, ootwithataoding that the Statea should oppoae themaeives thereauta 

The aaid commiaMwei-a answered, that teeing the> had aNowed of merebanu to trade into 
Holland, it was as great reason, that the king should take order, that his 8ah|ecu might be 
permitted to tr«de freely into their pera. the arehdokes being no less worthy to be tnereio 
renrded than the Hollanders. And. as it was one of the most essential poinu whereof they 
expected benefit by the treaty, that it did likewise import the king's majesty in his honour 
not to hare his snbjecu' trade restrained by the said Holbmders 

Their lordships answered, that it was not the kind's meaning to make a diffisrence of respeet 
between the arehdokes and the Hollaiiders ; but that it was fit to proceed by sudi degi«es, 
as not presently to give ihem diseontent by any pubfie stipulations against them,^ whereby to 
enter ii^ terms of unkindness with them ; and for the peace whieb he made wkh the arcb' 
dokes, to hazard to plunge himself into a more desperate war with the others, in respeet of 
their obstinacy, to restrain all trade from tbeir ports, pretending that otherwise their min did 
depend diereupon ; besideSy that as merehants eoold not be compelled to trade to any places 
irhere they should not find it conTcnient and safe for them, so that there was no reason to tie 
the king's majesty to straiter conjunctions upon that point than the French king was by lib 
treaty ; but that they might assure themseWes, that the king's majesty <fid effe^oally desire 
that bis merchants shoold trade into their ports, and that all good opportunitiea rfioold be 

taken for the same 

The said commissioners alledged, that it did not less import the archdukes, that their princes 
ahonld be reliered by trade ; and therelbre, earnestly insisted, in respect that the benefit 
thereof was one of the principal fruits of a peace, as had been before declared, that there 
might be direct proviaion for the same by articles, as had been proposed. 

Their lordships said, that they would be willing to satisfy them, in the efieot of that which 
they desired, to endesTOur that our merehants might trade into their ports^ thoogh it coald 
not be as yet with that fullness as heretofore it had been used ; and if the States shoold im- 
peach our merchanU therein, that the king's majesty would shew as conveniently he might, to 
be sensible thereof $ but because it was not fit for him to promise by open act, to take any 
unkind courses against them, their lordships yielded otherwise to pass the said articles in 

Seneral and reciprocal terms, that care should be taken by the king's majesty, and the arch* 
nkes, for a free intercourse of trade between their subjects in each of their countries, and 
detivered them a minute of an article for that parpose, whereof the said commissioners de- 
sired to have leisure to eonader till the day following, and so their conference ended for that 

time* 

Friday ihe 6th of July, their lordships repured again to the said eommissiooera, and their 
lordships requiring to understand by them how they were satisfied with tbe article whidi was 
delivered to them at their last meeting for a reciprocal intercourse of trade with the proTio- 
ces of tbe archdukes. 

The president Richardot answered, that they were fi>rced again to represent to their lord- 
sUps, that it did so much import them to receive benefit by the trade of his maiesty's sol^ts 
with them, as that they must desire that there might be a direct provisbn for the same ; 
that it was not tbeir purpose to seek to engage his majesty into a war, but only desired thst 
we would take order, which we might, for relief in that behalf, otherwise that they shoold 
receive little fruit by the peace $ that they confessed their strength to be too weak by ses, 
as that they were not able to prevail fi>r the freeing of their ports from the impeachments 
which the Hollanders did |ive them ; and therefi>re, that tbe^ desired his majesty's assistance 
therein, which they conceived was not to be refused, seeing it would be good for the subjects 
of both countries to procure such an intercourse of trade. 

Tbe lord Cecil told them, that as the king's majesty would be willing to favour the arch- 
dukes in any thing he might, so he was to have care not to do it with prejudice of his honour ; 
as in this case they sought to impose such a condition of inequality upon him as could not be 
very disadvantageons unto him if he should assent to the same ; and therefore, that the article 
cooceroing (he said matter ought to pass between the king and the archdidtes in recipro^ 

terms. 

The earl of Korthampton added that the joining of tbe king's maiesty with the archdukes 
could tkot but be both honourable for the sud princes, and also elTectnal to the purpose by 
the commisHoners intended : honourable, in that conuderations made between greater and 
lesser princes ever strengthened the weaker and redounded to their reputation ; effectual, for 
that when it should appear that his maiesty had a joint desire together with die archdukes, 
that tiie commerce for their subjects shoald be free, and to that purpose had recijtrocally 
accorded thai each of their ports, and the passage thereunto, shoold be upen lo the others 
subjects, it could not but be of great force to work tbe effect which was designed for tbe 
common benefit of trade ; and further, his lordship referred unto their connderations, if his 
majesty should undertake the care solely, as by their speeches they urged, whether, besides 
the note which ought to be taken of so unequal conditions clean contrary to the common, 
ground, ti6i commodum ibi ontu, (the party that Is to reap the profit ought to bear the bur- 
Uien), the same might not be inter(>reted also, to imply in this point, a league offensive asd 
defensive, and a professing of hostility to all the archdukes' enemies, or at least administer 
cause of jealousy unto the United Provinces ; that his majesty would^take occasioos to damnify 
them for the archdakea^ benefit, whieb, how ineonvanient it were to be done at this time, bot 
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ia respeot of his majestys honour, and the dispomwiedity also that might grow thereby to the 
archdukes themselves ; the case standing with them to consider duly df it, and then he doobt- 
ed not but they would no longer insist on those terras^ nor seeK to press their lordships 
further than might be accorded anto conveniently. 

Their lordships finding the cotumissioners not fully satisfied with the aforesaid reasons, it 
was at length agreed to insert into the said article the words cottjuncHm et divinm (conjoint- 
\j and severally) ; which gave satisfaction unto the said commissioners, and the president 
Richardot in the name of them, yielded great thanks unto their lordships for their honourable 
proceedings with them in all the course of the treaty, wherein they acknowledged to have 
received very good eontentment, and prayed to be excused from having so much insisted upon 
the last matter, in respect that the same was also of great importance unto them. 

That article being so agreed, their lordships signified unto the said oommissiooer8» tlist 
they conceived to luive now resolved of alt the principal articles of the treaty, and that the 
king's majesty was not wdling to tie himself to longer residence within the ^ty at that time 
of the year, but to go his intended progress ; therdfore, they wished that the coming of the 
constable of Castile might be hastened, with all the speed that might be, which the said corn- 
mission ers undertook to do, and that he should arrive within twenty days ; and because there 
remained nothing else to be further done for the final concluding of the treaty, than only to 
consider of certain demands which had been made by our English merchants for their better 
assurance, and to reduce the treaty into form ; it was moved by their lordships, that for the 
speedier accelerating of that business. Sir Daniel Dun and Sir Thomas Edmunds might resort 
tinto them for the dispatch thereof, with them in respect of their lordships^ other employ- 
ments at that time, which was assented unto. 

It was, moreover, moved by the lord Cecil, that it might be proceeded by the treaty, that 
if hereafter, upon the king s intercession, those of the United Provinces might be drawn to a 
reoonciliation with the arohdukes, there might be a reservation of liberty for the receiving of 
them upon the king's motion and solicitation in that behalf, which was hkewise yielded unto^ 
and so their lordships conference ended for that time. 

Friday the tOth of August, the constable of Castile arrived at London, being conducted 
from Gravesend to Dover by the lord Wotton, and the chief gentlemen of Kent, whither the 
earl of Nortliampton, attended by divers of Uie king's servants, and others, was sent to re- 
ceive him, who brought him thence to Somerset-house, which was richly furnished for him by 
the king, and order taken for the defraying of him and his train at the king's charges, and so 
likewise for all the other commissioners. 

Those of Spain being lodged together at Somerset-house^ and the archdukes^ commissioners 
at Durham-house. 

Sunday the t^th, their lordships and the commissioners went to visit and welcome the eon- 
stable in the king's name. 
Tuesday the t4th the kin^s majesty returned fromRoyston. 

Wednesday the tSth, their lordships went to confer with the eonstable, to make a reca* 
pitulation of all the points of the treaty which had been formerly agreed on with the other 
eommtssioners ; and, for that it was propounded by the merchants to know whether the 
treaty ^d import to give them leave to carry likewise the commodities of Germany into 
Spain, as well as those of this realm, without paying the impost of thirty per hundred i 
which, although their lordships conceived in their meaning, and according to the words of the 
treaty to be dear in that point ; nevertheless, it was thought fit by their lordships, to speak 
by accident of that m'atter first, w'th the commissioners, and afterwards as there shouM be 
occasion with the constable himself, which was aecordinriy done : and the said commiasionen 
insisted earnestly upon the eontruy interpretation of nie said point, for not comprising the 
merchandizes of Germany to be fi*ee from the payment of the said impost of thirty in the 
hundred : and also, the constable maintained, that he would not yield to the further enlarging 
of the said article, seeine he had sent the treaty subscribed by their lordships into Spain. 

Whereunto their lordships replied, that they only desired the explanation, and not the en- 
largement d^ the said article, for that they did not assent to the pasring of the same, but with 
the meaning for concluding the aforesaid liberty for the merchandizes of Germany ; where* 
Bpon that they must still stand as a thing which deeply concerned the interest of his majesty's 
subjects, and upon these terms their lordships departed from the constable at that time. 
Thursday the I6th, the constable received audience of the king. 

Friday the 17th, their lordships repaired again to the constable, to agree of the form of 
the preamble of the treaty, and had again speech with him concerning the former question 
of the merchandizes of Germany, insisting as before they had done, that they could not yield 
otherwise to interpret the said article with the liberty which had been mentioned { where- 
upon, after some further debating of the matter, the constable in the end agreed to the ad- 
mittance of that liberty, for free transportation of the merchandizes of Grermany into Spain» 
which were subject by the placard to the payment of the impost of thirty per hundred ; but 
he desired that their lordships would content theniselves with the promise thereof, under his 
own hand, without altering any thing in the words of the treaty ; for that having sent the 
treaty into Spain signed by their lordships, it might be reckoned a great lightness in him to 
yield afterward to the entailment of the same in any thing ; and he Undertook that the 
king of Spain should ratify his said promise, which was accepted by their lordships, and a 
private article accordingly drawn and signed by him for the said matter, and their lordships 
also procured him at Uie same time to sign the private articles for the moderation of the 
proeeedioga of the inquisition against his majesty's subjects trading into Spain. 
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Sanday the 19lh, the king^s migesty took h'M oath to the chapel before the oowtaUe, and 
the arebdukes* oomminioDers, for the obaervatioQ of the peaee ; and that day all the a«ld 
aiBbaamdors were aamptuously fea*ted bv the king, at his owu table at dinner, in the great 
banqueting house, and durine the time of dinner, order was given for the proelaiining i>eaee 
at the court-gate, and through the city. 

Monday the dOth, the oonsuUe had a private audience b? the king. 

Tuesday the 2Ut, it was appointed that the constable shouM take his leave of the king, 
because ^ his majesty's desire to leave the city, to proceed in his pretended progress ; bnt in 
respect that the constable fell sick, and was too unable to stir off his bed the km; s nu^sty 
was pleued to visit him at his own lodgin^^, and there to IMl him ftrewell ; and to do the bke 
to the count of Aremberg who was also indisposed of his gout, after performance whereof, 
bis mjaesty immediatt:ly departed from London. 

Saturday the 25tb, the constable and the rest of the commissioners departed from London, 
the constable being accompanied to Gravesend by the earl of Northampton, and from thence 
10 Dover by the lord Wotton. The earl of Aremberg, and the reat of the archdukes' com* 
missioaerSf embarked themselves about the same time in the river. 
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Sir Francis Cottington, in a letter to the lord treasurer Salisbury, dated Madrid, 5th Feb> 
ruary 1609, says, ** The carrying away the Moors of Yalentia, who were suffered to trans- 
port all their wealth with tliero, oath cost the king, besides what he still owes, much above 
SO0,OU0 dacats, as myself have seen by the brief of the account in a comptador's house. 
Prada (one of the Spanish secretaries of state) tells me of much more, which 1 can also easily 

believe. 

^ Hereupon, it seems, the king hath taken a resolution not to suffer any one that goea now 
from Andalusia, Estreroadura, and the two Castiles, to carry away any kind of gold or silver, 
or prohibite<l commodities ; neither may they, by exchange or otherwise, convey their 
monies out of these kingdoms ; which to prevent, by proclamation all men are prohibited to 
deal with them in that nature, upon pain of extraordinary punishment 

<* The French ambassador, notwithstandini^, as it seems, received of them great anms of 
money upon good condiUons ; and, for the more safe conveyance of such papers as he gave 
them, he dispatched his steward in post for France. This was not so secretly carried, bat his 
steward was apprehended in Boytrago, thirteen leagues hence, and brought hark priaooer to 
this court : his mail was taken from mm and sent unto the secretaiy Frada. The ambassa- 
dor, hereupon, wrote a very augr}r letter unto the council, in which, as himself tells me, he 
threatened, if they opened the mail, no messenger or cmree should pan from hence through 
France, without having his letters seized. He went in person to every one of the counsellors 
of state, and uttered much choler. In the end, as I am informed, they gave him his mail un- 
opened, and the steward is again on his way with it 

*< By order of the council, Sylva de Torres, the president of Alealdies, wrote a letter unto 
the ambassador, and sent it him with the mail ; the ambassador took the letter, and witboat 
opening it^ threw it into the fire, saying unto the messenger, ** Tell Sylva de Torres that tliis 
answer 1 give him." The ambassador doth much glory herein, but is by many censured for 
liis passionate proceeding. They are here very angry with him ; and though they say little, 
win, I dare assure your lordship, find a trick to tame him, if he remain long among them. 
The sums of money he hath received, are reported to be so extraordinarily great, as I dare 
)iQt report it unto your lonlship ; but Prada himself tells me of many hundred thousands." 

In a letter to the lord treasurer, dated Madrid, the 4th of March, 1609, Sir Francis writes 
thus : *< By my former advertisements your lordship has understood that the Motesaoes of 
these parts were prohibited to carry away any kind of gold or silver. This was so atrietly ex- 
ecuted, as some thirty -two or thirty-three were hanged at Burgos, for being found with money 
and jewels. Amongst the rest one that had in his albarda, which is like a padd to carry saclu 
on, four hundred ducats in doubloons. Notwithstanding all this wariness and rigour^ they 
found, that some by bills of exchange, others in specie (artificially hidden), carried away great 
treasure ; whereupon, they have now published, that all shall carry what money they will, 
•onditionallv,that by the way, where they shall be searched, thev leave the one half to the king. 

« Commissioners are now sent from hence into every province, and to make sale of such 
houses and possessions as they have left, and were belonging to (hem ; fay wfaich^ it ia thought 
tlie king shall gather a very great treasure ; and doubtless, it cannot be otherwise.'* 

It appears that his Cathdic majesty never dreamt of applying the confiscations of the 



Morescoes to the exig;encfes of state, but dissipated them with a thoughtless profusioQ among 
favourites. From a letter of Cottington's, dated Madrid Ifth of May, IfitO, welesm that 
^ the Idng had given unto the d«ke of Lerma, out of the goods of the Morescoes, SSO,009 
ducats I unto the dakc of Uzeda, Lerma's son, l00fi9Q ; unto die Coi|d6 of iJenm 100,009 ; 
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jkod onto the CondeHA Lemoiy Lenm'i daughter* 50,000 ; wliieh is in tU S00,000 ducats, alt 
paid already oat of tke aale of the lands and ^^oods of the Morescoes.** 

The following extract of a letter from Goltiogton, dated Madrid, Jnne 10th, i6lO, senses 
at once to illustrate the state of society in Spain, and the condition of the wretched Moreseoet 
who remuned, after the expulsion of then- kindred, in that country. 

*< Of late there have very few nights passed, in which many people, of aH ranks, hiiTe not 
been slain in the streets : whereupon it is here proclaimed, that no man may keep a slave 
within five leagves ot this court ; as imagining that those kind of people have committed 
these murthers ; and not unlikely, (or that few did here serve themselves with other than 
captive Turks and Moors ; and so the multitude of them were very great" 

In what follows, we have an example of the vicissitudes of natioiy ; for as we have just seen 
the hard fate of the Moors oppressed hy the Spaiuards, we shall there behold a picture noi 
less affecting than curious^ of the Spaniards, at a former period oppressed by the Moors. 

Sir John iNgby, afterwards earl of Bristol, the British ambassador at the court of Spain, 
in a letter* dated Madrid, 2id December, 1617, says, ** Certain inhalntants are here, now 
some few months since, discovered amongst the mountains, not many leagues frCMn Salamanca, 
who dwell in a valley compassed by impassable hills. They are, to the number of five hun- 
dred persons, and doubtless have dwelt there (they I mean and their predecessors) ever since 
the conqnest of Spain by the Moors, from whom it seems they fled (some few families of 
them) ; and hard it is to understand how they got down into the valley. They have no 
other grain but rye, nor other flesh than goats. Fish they have in brooks and lakes ; and 
the valley is of a good compass, which was hitherto imagined to be only mountain inaccessi- 
ble. 

** Some sixty years past, were likewise diseoyered in the Pyrenean hills, divers villages, 
not far from La Peiia.de Francis, and in the same nature as these are, who are extreme poor 
miserable .souls, and know neither God nor any religion." 
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vVe learn from a letter of Sir Francis Cottington's, dated Madrid, January 5th, 1610, that 
the Spanish parliaroent had been just dissolved, after having been continued for (he space of 
foar years. '* Many new laws. Sir Francis adds^ are published, though not yet printed ; 
amongst which it is provided, that no man, on great penalty, may lend his coach, nor any go 
in coaches of their own without four horses in it, two coachmen, and a gentleman of the horse 
following on horseback." 

The Duke of Lerroa appears to have carried his tove to pomp or parade to lengths that to 
the present age must appear to be ridiculous, which to his ootemporaries appeared to be ex- 
tscasive snd which, in his particular circumstances were, certainly imprudent. 

'* In a late letter," says Sir John Dtgby (writing to the British secretary of state from 
Madrid, 9Ui of June, 1617), " I advertised you of 70 long carts sent lix>ra hence with stuff, bv 
the Duke of Lerma, unto Lerma ; touching which I must now thus far advertise your honour, 
that those carts going altogether out of town, with a multitude of officers and servants, in 
great bravery, with trumpets sounding before them, passed by the palace-gate that not being 
the direct way, where the king, hearing the trumpets, enquired the cause of their sounding ; 
and being thereof informed, called for the duke, and gave him a veij sharp reprehension, 
who laid the fault upon his officers, and forthwith turned many out ot his service, who had 
great and gainfhl places. But this, I understood, gives the king so little satisfaction, as he 
now absolutely refaseth to p;o to Lerma, where the duke had made extraordinary preparation 
for his entertainment This is so much noted and spoke of in this court, as I have thought 
it -worthy the advertising unto your honour ; and peradventure, it may be the beginning Si a 
greater inconvenieoce to the duke. His plate alone, sent in these carts, besides mongr, 
jewels, and stuff, weighed above eight hundred thousand ducats, as 1 am credibly informed by 
those who had the charge of it, and have seen it in their books by good account 

It appears by a letter of Sir John Digby's, dated Madrid, 28th January, 1G19, that the 
doke of Lerroa's annual income amounted to at least six hundred thousand ducata 

We may form some idea of the power and consequence of this minister, and of the pomp 
Mid state in which he Gved, from the following extract from a letter of Sir Phancis Cotting- 
ton^s to the lord treasurer Salisbury, dated Madrid, 19th August, l6f 0. <' I dare assure jour 
lordship, that he (the secretary Aroste(]|ni) and I. before winter pass, may peradve nture wait 
-many an hour together, at the duke ot Lerma a door, and go back again -withoat getting in. 
Many times have I seen the constable do this, as Sir Charles Corn\i'allis can well witness. I 
nnoe saw the Florentine ambassador, being a bishop, thrust nut of an outer chamber of the 
doke's. Sir Gharies had more free entrance than any man in his time, of what degree 
soever ; and yet sometimes was fain to stay. Your lordship knows well, that, but by the 
way of this duke«< here is nothing to be done ; and therefore, I have written thUB largely of 
his wnnfferable greatnesKi'* 
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Catbz, expeditioii againsty by the KogUihy itQ, 

Is plundered, 430. 
CaitU, the attack of, coueerted by the duke 

of Guise, 32. Is taken* S3. It Seaieged by 

the archduke Albert, 4i4. Is taken by 

storm, 426. 
Camdrm is besieged by the coant de Fuentes, 

418. Is d^ivered up by the eitizen^ 419. 

Thegarrison capitulates, 420.. 
Carafif cardinal, cause of his personal re- 

aeacment against the Emperor Charles Y. 

17. Cooclodea a treaty between his uncle 

S»pe Paul IV. and the court of France, 18. 
is embassy to the court of France, 31. 
SoUcita a yiolataon of the trace of Vaucelles, 
itid, Obtains' a suspeosbn of arms for the 
Pope, from the duke of AXv^ 26. 

Carama,9ee Tded9t abp. of. 

CariM, don, his history, 190. The turbulent 
designs formed by him, itid» Is poisoned 
by his father's order, 181. 

Catindre, JbAn, count palatine of the Rhine, 
engages to assist the States of the Nether- 
lands against the Spaniards, 845. Is assist- 
ed with money by queen BItzabeth of Eng- 
land, 857. Joins the army of the States, 
260- Is obstructed by the jealousy of the 
Catholics, iHii. Assists the people of Ghent 
against the Walloons, 968. Goes over to 
England to justify his conduct to EHsiibetb, 
26S. 

Pastel RtdeiigOf count de, his arguments to 
persuade Philip 11. to part with the sore- 
reignty of the ^Tetherian(1s, 438. 

€knelet, besieged by the count de Fuentes, 
417. Gomeron's treachery and death, iAid. 

Caudebec is besieged by the duke of Parma, 
397. 

Charlet V. emperor, bad consequences of his 
fiartial attachment to the Netherlands, 3. 
Calls his son Philip into the Low Countries, 
4. Endeavours to have him elected king of 
the Romans, ibid Solicits his brother Fer- 
dinand to resign that dignity, 5. His scheme 
in marrying Philip to Mary queen of Eng- 
land, 6. Labours to recoucile the Englidi 
to his marriage, 7. Philip's undutiful be- 
haviour to him, 10. Resigns his dominions, 
ibid. Procures the truce of Vaucelles, 11. 
Oomputatbn of the number of persons de- 
stroyed during his reign for their religious 
principles, 40. 

Charles IX. of France, deludes the Protes- 
tants by the treaty of St. Germains, 178. 
Massacres the Protestants. 186. His treaty 
with ouunt Lewis of Nassau, 816. 

Chateau Cambreaia^ negooiations for peace 
between France^ Spain, and England there, 
36. Peaae ocncluded, 38. 

Cheater y colonel Edward, is sent by the prince 
of Orange with ten eompanicsof English 
to protect Leydea agaioat the Spaniards, 
8S8. His nco desert to the enemy, ibid. 

CUmm, pHnce oC his dcedtHil coodnct, 318. 
Is made governor of Bruger, 31 9. Delivers 
the town up to the prince of Parma, ibid, 

CSvifeffo* it besieged by the duke of Guise, 
86. 

CoUfffd, admiral de, defends St Qointin 



ttgunat the duke ef Savoy, 9i^ Is takexv 
prisoner, 31^ Is defeated at Moncontoury 
178. Is killed in the massacre of Paris, 1 86. 

Colofn^ conferences entered into there for 
peace, between Philip and the States of the 
Netherlands, 878. 

Coienna^ his military operationa agamat the 
pope, 97. 

Comprondaet a copy of the agreemeat my 
termed, 100. 

Cand^t prince of, his dissatisfaction at the in- 
ordinate power of the Guises, 39. Is kill- 
ed at the battle of Jamac, 178. 

Carbeilvg taken by the duke of Plirma, 390. 

Caraairafji Barbery, some account of, 57. 

Council of State, expel their dissenting mem- 
bers, and declare the mutinoua Spanisli- 
troops rebela, 838. Accept sueeonrs from 
the prince of Orange to proaecote the sege- 
of Ghent, 848. 

Coundl of Tumults, established by Aka in 
the Netheriands, 117. Arbitrary decree of, 
ibid. The majority of the members de- 
cline actine, 119. 

Coutraa, battle of, between the duke de Joy* 
eose and the Germans, 383. 

C^rua is invaded by Sultan Selim, I45i 



D. 



lyAndelot is intercepted and routed ib tatnj " 
ing a reinforcement to St. Qointin, 89. Is 
taken prisoner, 31. 

JJ^^vHa raises the siege of Middleburg^ ITSLr 
Commands a fleet at the siege of B^dle- 
burg, 814. Defeats and kills count Lewis of 
Nassau, 819. His troops mutiny, iUd. He 
escapes from them. 280. Defeau don Anto- 
nio king of Portugal, 888. 

JDe Giimean the Spanish admiral, defeated 
and killed by Boisot, admiral of Holland. 
814. 

De IViermeat mareschal, is defeated at the 
battle of Gravelines, 34. Is taken prisoner, 
ibid. 

Denmark and Sweden, state oU at the time 
of Charles V. resigning his dominions, 14. 

Deventer is taken by prince Maurice, 392. 

Doria, Juanetin, takes Dragut the corsair pri- 
soner, 58. 

Dort, assembly of the States of Holland held 
there, 193. Send a supply of money to the 
prince of Orange, ibid 

Dourlena besieged and taken by the count de 
Fuentes, 418. 

Douztiy Janus, defends Leydeu agunat the 
Spaniards, 283. 

Dragut the corsair, some account of, 58. 
Makes himself master of Tripoli, $9- Car- 
ries a reinforcement to the Turks at Mal- 
ta, 79. Is killed at the si^e of St. Ehno,. 
84. 

Drake, Sur Francis, by his oieoesaes obliges 
Philip U. of Spain to- postpone his invasion 
of England, 363. 

Du Lia, his gallant defence of Bommene 
agai«>st the S^ianiardcr 864^ 

Dunkirk is ttken by the prince of Panaa«i 
317. 
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E. 



^gmonty count, advises the battle, and gains 
the viaitorjr of St Quintin, 90. Defeats 
mareachal de Thermes at the battle of 
Gravelfiiet, 34. Is stnt by the doteheas of 
Parma to represent the state of the Ne- 
therlaflidsto Philip in Spain, 98. Complains 
of being deceived by Phihp, 100. Refiaaes 
to Gommaod the regeoC's troops, lOS. Paei- 
fies the tumults of the reformers^ 107. Jus- 
tifies and declares his readiness to support 
Phillp*s measures, 110. The prince of 
Oran ge's warning to him, 1 15. Is i mprtson- 
ed by the duke of Alva, 116. His trial, 

126. Petition of his countess to Philips 

127. Is executed, 1^ His character, i^mL 



Bunpe, state of, at the time of the emperar 
Charles's reagnation, IS. 



F. 



Ferdinand, brother of the emperor Chailea 
V. is solicited by him to resign his dignity 
as king of tht Romans, 5. 

, the Catholic, subdues the Mo^ 

resGoes in Spain, 135. Compels those of 
Granada to profess Chriatianity, ibid. Re- 



duces the inhabitants of the country, 136. 
Flemingt refuse to swear allegiance to Philip 
II. of Spain, i. Their jeuoos caution in 
grants cf money to htm, 28. Their ancient 
commercial prosperity, 48. See JW'fA^r- 
latuU. 
Es^mmUt the young count of, endeavours to Fluahing, revolt of, against the Spaniards, 
seise the city of Brussels for the prince of I7a Don Pedro Pacheco, the Spaniaii 
Parma, 278; Is taken prisoner by La Noue, governor, put to death there, 171. 

Fintainet Fran^oise, battle of, between Heniy 



896. 
EUxi^betkf queen of England, her motives 

for rejecting the proposed marriage with 

Philip II. of Spain, 37. Her stipulations 

respecting Calais, 38. Afibrds protection 

to the Flemish refugees, 155. Seizes mo- 
ney intended tor Phdip, in her ports, 156. 

Confiscates the effects of the Spanish and 

Flemish merchants, ibid. Is induced to 

discountenance the Flemish exiles, 167. 

Assists the reYolted Flemings with money, 
245. Her policy jwith regard to the distur- 
bancea of the Hetheriands, 2S6. Engages 
to supply the States with money and troops, 
ibid. Apologises to Philip, ibid Her con- 
duct on the treaty between the States and 
the duke of Anjou, 260l Measures taken 

toward a marril^^ between her and the 

duke, 302. Her anxiety concerning the 

affairs of the N'etherlands. 344. The so- 
vereignty of the United States offered to 

licr, ibid. Declines the offer, but enters 

intoatreatyfor their protection, 346. Sends 

Leicester with an army to their assistance, 

ibid, f f er partiality to him, 355. Reriew 

of her conduct, 363. Negociates with Phi- 
lip, 364. Prepares to defeat his intended 

invasion of England, 365. The Invincible 

Armada toUlly ruined, 371. Her situation 

at this time, 374^ Her expedition against 

Cadii:, 429. Opposes the peace between 

France and Spain, 436. Remonstrates tp 

the king of France against it, ihid 
£/nw, St fort on the island of Malta, siege of Gemblourt^ battle of, 857. 



IV. of France, and Yelasco constable of 
Castile, 420. 

France its political state in reference to Phi* 
lip II. of Spain, 15. Ckaraeler of the 
French at that time, Ukd. The dissatii- 
faction of the nation at the P«aoe of Cha- 
teau Cambresis, 38. State of, on the death 
of Henry IL 38. The decrees of the eoun- 
cil of Trent rejected by the court oT 78. 
Battles of Jamac and Montcontoor. 178. 
The Protestants deceived by a treaty, iHd.  
Massacre of the Protestants. 186. State 
of parties in, under Henry III. 341. The 
Catholic league, 382, ibid. The duke of 
Guise assassinated, 383. The king assassi- 
nated, ibid Accession of Henry IV. ikid. 
He embraces the catholic religion, 406. 
Calais taken by the archduke Albert 426. 

Fronde IL of France, his acceaann, charac- 
ter, and administration, 39. 

Fuentee, count of,aucceeds the archduke Ernest 
as governor c^ the Netherlands, 415. En- 
ters vigorously into the exercise of his office, 
ibid Besieges Catelet, 417. Puts Gomeron 
to death, ibid. Takes Dourlens, 418. Lays 
siege to Cambray, ibid The town and 
castle delivered up, 419. Resigns the gov- 
ernment to Albeit, 424. 



G. 



by the Turks, 78. Is taken by assault, 85. 

^^nglandf objections of the ESngUsh to the 
marriage of their queen Mary with Philip 
n. of Spain, 6. Measurea taken fay the 
emperor Charles to reconcile them to it, 7. 
The parliament refuses Philip the ceremony 
of coronation, 8. Philip returns to Spain, 
9. State of, at the time of the emperor 
Charles's resiniation, 14. The conquest o^ 
projected by Plulip II. of Spain, 361. See 
Armada, 

Ernett^ archduke of Auttria. See Auetria, 

£«ctirM/, the pataee of, built in eonaequence 
of PhiKp'a vow on gainit^gtbe battle of St 
Qttintio, 31. 

•6'cex, earl oS, is appointed to eemrotod the 
En|^ amament agamst Cadis, 489. 
Takes and plunders the town, 430. 



Gerard, Balthazar, assassinates the prioee of 
Orange, 380. His examination, 381. His 
sentence, ibid. 

Germany, dbgnst recelTed there at the beha- 
▼iour of Philip Q. of Spain, 5. State of, 
at the time of the emperor Chartei^a resig- 
nation, 14. 

Gertrudenberg is taken fram the Spaniards 
by the Sieur de Payette, Si 1. la badiiyed 
to the Spaniards hf tlie garriaoo,- 376» Is 
retidcen 1^ prinee Maurice, 408. . 

Ghent, a wooUen manofisetore carried on in 
diat city befiKe the art was known in En- 
gland, 48. The confederacy eaUed the Pn- 
oifieation of, 848. The dvkie of Arschot 
seized and imprisoned tliere, 254. Discord 
between tkeinhabitaiiliQ^ and theWaHoMS, 

9b% 
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CfiambeUi, his wntriwiaew •* Antwcn^ to de- Marang^uer^ Charles, carries a party of men 

rtrw the prince of Parma'a bridge, 331, tecreily into Breda, and seises the town for 

.^33'' prince Maurice, S7S. Is made goveraorf 

Csffierwi. his private treaty with the count de SSO. . ^ ,.. 

-Faentes, for the delircry of Chatelet, 417. Henry VL ol Franee, his^eharaeter and pohti- 



Is pat to death by Fuentes, t6t J. 

GrvtmUte, «be Moorish Inhabiunts of, forced 
by Ferdinaod the Gatliolic* to profess Chris- 
tianity, 135. Are oppressed by the inqni- 
gitMm;i3$. Are disarmed by Philip IL 137. 
Fhittp's oppressive edict agMoat them, ikiiL 
RemoMStnite against it» 13S. Revolt of the 
pronnee, U9u Aben Uumeya, their newly 
ereoted kiBg, attempts to possess himself of 
the eily of Granada, »6iU The Moresooes 
^redseed by the marquis de Mondqar, 140. 
-The pnmnec plundered by the troops, l4l. 
The tnhabiunu take arms against. Ml 
Aro totally subdued by don John of Austria, 
14A. DreMful severities exercised against 
them, arid, 

Orwnidk, cardmnl, rigorously enCbroes 
Philip's edicU aninst faueretics in the Ne- 
therlands, 94. His removal applied for, 95. 
Js remwred hy his own desire, 96. Con 



chI conduct, 15. Concludes an alliance with 
Paul. .IV. against the emperor, Charles V. 
18. AgreestothetruoeofVaocelles, 2a Is 
persuaded to violate the truce, and renew 
the war, 88. His forces defeated before St. 
Qttintin, 30. His motives to wish, for a 
peace with Philips 35. Peace of Chateau 
Cambresia. 38. His death, f Aid 
Bennf UL of France, his character, 855. Re- 
fuses to assist his brother the duke of Anjoti, 
dO& Is offered the sovereignty of the 
United Stateaof the Nethcriands, 340. State 
of parties in France, 341. His firm reply 
to the representations of the Spanish ambas- 
sador, 343. Declines the offer of the States, 
Md. Declares himaelf the head and pro- 
tector of the Catholic league, 382L Pro- 
cures the assassination of the duke of Guise, 
and of his brother the cardinal, 383. Is as- 
sassinated himself, ibid. 



tinnes to exert his influence over the king JBenry IV. of France, his accession, 383. De 
•againal lus enemies in the Low Countries, 
•168, 114^ 

Graoe^ besieged by count Mansveldt, 347. Is 
-taken by d^ prince of Parma, 348. 
Grmelineap battle oLbetween count Egmont 

and maradial fte ThermeSt 33 
Gregory XIIL Pope, persuades Philip iL to 

confer the sovereigiifey of Tunis on don John 
' of Austria, 150. 

Grontf^en, is besieged by prince Maarice, 
■418. Submits and accedes to the onmn of 

Utrecht, 414. 
Gueldre9f is betrayed to the duke of Parma, 
.858. 
OuerrerOf ardibidiop of Granada, inflames 

Philip II. against the Moora, 136. 
Gnste, Francb duke of, leads an army into 

Italy to support tihe pope against the duke 

of Alva, 86. Besieges CiviteUa, idid Is 

recalled, 31. Takes Calais from the En- 
glish, 33. Takes Thionrille, t&U He and 
• his brother engross the administration ooder 

Francis H. 39. 
Grutse, Henry duke of* his political intrigues, 

341. Forms the Catholic league, ildd, En- 
ters into a treaty with Philip II. of Spain, 

348. Gains a victory over the Germans, 

383. Is assassinated by the King's order, 

ibid. 



H. 



Aier^nB, is besieged by don Frederic de To- 
ledo, 198. Spoech of Riperda to the prin- 

• c^ial inhabitants, 199. The town described, 
8QA. Sarrenders, 80f . Cruel treatmei^t of 
the ^habitaats, ibid Is seised and ptan- 
^vtA by the mutinous Spaniili troops, 808. 



feats the duke of Mayenne, 384. Invests 
Paris, ibid Comparison between him and 
the duke of Parma, 385. Raises ti[ie siege 
on the arrival of the duke of Parma, 387. 
Sends a defianoe to the duke of IMbyenne, 
ibid The duke of Parma dceeivea him by 
a stratagem, ibid Disbands his army, 390. 
Collects troops, and harrassea the duke inhis 
return to the Netherlands, 391. Besieges 
Rouen, 395. Abandona the siege, 397* 
Bloela up the Spanish army at Caux, 
398. Embraces the Catholie relif^, 406. 
The principal cities submit to mm, 410. 
Publitties a general indemnity, ibid Be- 
sieges Laon, fbid Repels tiie attempts of 
the duke de Mayenne to raise the siege, 
411. Loan capitulates, 418. The dukes of 
Lcorraine and Guise submit to Um, ibitL 
Declares war againt Philip of Spain, 416. 
Makes an alliance with the United Pro- 
vinces, 4t7. Defeats Telasco^ constable of 
Castile, 48a Gains over the duke de May- 
enne, 431. Obtains the expected absohition 
from pope Clement, ibid, Diseraoes the 
marquis of Betin for the surrender of Ar- 
drcs, 436. Besieges Amiens, 433. Ustens 
to overtures for peace* 436. His reply to 
qneen'Efizabeth'a remonstrances against it, 
437. Concludea a peace at Vervini^ ij»£l 

Bsnry, don, succeeds to the crown of PortogsL 
379. DiscosBes the claims of the several 
competitors fdr the sneeession after Imbq, 
880. Reaolreatomany,.88U His dealb, 
888. 

Bertmbetg, count, deaertathe.mterest of the 
United Provinces, and goes over to die Spa- 
niards, 318. ^ 

Bierget, count de, reduces a^end towns in 
the NethcrUnds, 831. 



BaU^ the Turkish admiral, defeated and killed ffohenbe, count, is appointed to the command 



ait Lepanto^ 146. 

Mamtedet Adolphos^ his fleet destroyed by 
theZdiandeM,880. 

^tteem, te corsair, besieges Oran and Ma- 
aavquivir, ^. H forced to a prec^kitate re- 
treik by the Spaniasds, 43. Brings a reih- 
foroement to the Turks at Malta, 86. . 



of the fleet of the United States, 3Sa At* 
tacks the coonterdyke of Coavestein, 355. 

. Relieves Grav^, 348, Reducea Axel, and 
defeats Hautpeine, 359. 

Eoliand, revolt ofdie provioeea o^ tS7- Pre* 
cautions takea there to withaiabd dbe S^ 
nish power, 198. ThoStatei ftg, aasemue 
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it Dort» 193. EstaUidiment of tb« reform- 
ed religion, t95. Spaiiith fleet under eoont 
BoHut, defeated by, SlO. The States df, 
refuse to concur in the treaty with don John 
of Au8trSa> 847. See Umted Prtrjincet. 

Hontj count, pacifiet the tumultuous iahabi- 
tants of Tournay, 1U7. la imprisoned hy 
the duke of Alva, 116. His trial, 1*26. Is 
executed, 128. 

Hortermua, LambeituSj cruel perfidy of the 
Spaniards to, 127. 

Efnoardy lord, the BngUsli admiral, his i>ra- 
dent management on the arrival <if tlie Spa- 
nish Invincible Armada, 368. Harasses it 
with fire-ships, 369. Attacks die Siianiards 
sucoessfally, ihid. 

Ilidst, is redaeed by prince Maurice, 393. Is 
fortified by him, and besieged by the arch- 
duke Albert, 4S7. Surrenders, 438. 



I. 



/amar, battle of, 178. 

Jdiaquez, endeavours to dissuade Philip II. 
from bis progeoted iovanoo of England 362L 

Jenlia, sietir de, is defeated by Frederic de 
Toledo, and his suspicious death, 184. 

Jnqtdtition, in Spain, its history, and mode of 
proceeding, ^4. l^ects of this instltation 
on the characters of the Spaniai^s, 55. An 
Aat<Mie«f6 celebrated ib the presence of 
Philip n. 56. The Moors driven oot of 
Spain by the severities of. 136. 

Joyeu99, duke de, is defeated and killed at the 
buttle of Coutras, 3113. 

Italyt the states of, their depeodenee on 
Philip II. of Spain, 14. Its condition by the 
peace of Chateau Cambmsis, 4a 



L. 



La CapeOe, is Uken by count MansveMt, 410. 

J>x Atare; the count de commands a fleet of 
Flemish exiles by commission from the 
prince of Orange, 167. Takes the Brill, 
md. Besieges Amsterdam, 194. Cause of 
his miscarriage, itdd His character, 196. 
Is deprived of his command, and dies, ilrid, 

La ^oue, assists count Lewis in the detence of 
Mons against the duke of Alva. 184. Mons 
capitulates, 189. Undertakes the defence of 
Maestricht against the prince' of Parma, 
267. Is taken prisoner by the Walloons, 
296. On what terms released, iltid 

La Valette, grand master of Malta, his vigo- 
rous preparations to defend the idand 
against the Turks. 77. His motives for de- 
fending St Elmo, 79. Retaliates the bar- 
barity of the Turks, 85. 

LaffJtif is taken by the dokfe of Parma, 389. 

Lanzavecc/Ua, governor of Breda, corrupts 
the garrison of Oertrudenberg to give it op 
to the duke of Parma, 377. Loses Breda 
to prince Matiriee bv neg|ltgence, 378. 

X<fon, is besie^led by Hcniy IT. of France, 
410. The duke Ot Mayenne endeavours . in 
vain to raise the siege, 411. Surrenders, 
412. 

League, Catholie, farmed Ih Prance, by the 
dii1ceofGilise,d4l. ts joined by PMlip 1L 
of Spain, 348. Heniy HI. deeUnres himaetf 



itt bead and proteeior, 318. Tiiadiikeof 
Guise and the cardinal his brother assassinat- 
ed, 383. The duke de Mayenne is chosen 
commander in chief, ibid. Mayeane de- 
feated by Henry IV. 384. Paris reUfived 
by the duke of Parma, 387. ConventioD of 
the Stetes of, 404. The dafces of LovralM 
and Guise submit to flenry. 413. Is4e- 
seiled by the duke dc Mayeane, 481. 

LetcetteTf earl of^ is sent with EoKllsh troo|M 
to the assistance of the Ouleh States, 346. 
Is made governor and eommander hi chief of 
aU the forces, Md, Besi^^ Zuipheu, 351. 
His arbitrary and imprudent eondoot, Md.  
His feeble attempts to raise the siege of 
Sluys, 3S7. His intrigues diseovcMd 369. 
Differs with the States, sM Bcsigaa hit 
government and returns to E|i|^d» 360. 
Is appointed commander in chief <if the 
English forces to oppose the Spanish Ama- 
da, 373. 

Lepanto, battle of, between, don Johu of Att* 
stria and HaK the Turkish admiral, 146. 

Lewi* XL of France, how he lost the oppor- 
tunity of bringing the s e ver dg nQr of the 
Netherlands into ms fiimily, 48. 

Xem't of Nassau, count, colleets jm arasy for 
the relief of the Netheriands, 183. Defeats 
count Aremberg. 184. Is defeated by tlie 
duke of Alva, 189. Is deceived by the of- 
fera of Charies IX. of France, 18a Seizes 
Mons, i&id. Is besieged theto by the dvke 
of Alva, 183. Mons capitnlatea, 189. ffis 
treaty with Schomberg the French ambas- 
sador, 216. Is defeated and killed at Mooeh, 
hy lyAvila. 319. 

Levden, h besieged by Requeteaa, 88& Its 
situation described, ibid, Is defended by 
Janus Dooza, 883. Is bloekaded, ifttd Re- 
solution and distress of the inhabitants, ibid. ' 
The country laid under water, 884. Is re- 
lieved by Boisot, and the siege raised, 886. 

Xdi^onp the city of, submits tothedidLe of 
Ahra, 886. 

Lorraint cardinal of, his arguments for aa alli- 
ance between France and Uie pope, against 
the emperor Charles Y. 19. He and his 
brother engross the administration under 
Francis II. 39. 

Loteveatetn, the fort of, surprised by Herman 
de Ruyter, 165. Is retaken, ibid. 



M. 



Maeitnchif is besieged by the prince of Ptr- 
ma, 866. Is taken by surprise, 868. 

MaUa^ the isUmd of, invaded by the Turks, 
78. Siege of St Elmo, ibid. St. Elmo to- 
ken bv assault. 85. Attack of fort St. Mi- 
chael. 86. Arrival of Spanish succours, 90. 
The Turks retire, 91. Reland, and are de- 
feated by the Spanish reinforcement ibid, 

Mftnrveldt, count, besieges Grave in Brabant, 
347. Besieges and takes WatcAendonek, 
376. Is appofttted governor of the Nether- 
lands on the death of the dvAce of Parma« 
404. Lays Siege to Noyon, ibid. F«il« e f 
relieving Gertrudenberg 469. If t>r^jnt« 
ed from taking Creveceof' by prince Mau- 
rice, ibid. Is supercedeif hi the government 
of the Nctberiandt, by-theappeSntmentOf 
the krcbdttke Ernest, ibid. Invades Pfcar- 
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dy, and takes the towm of La Capette, 410. 
Beiigns his employment on the appoint- 
ment of the oouBt de Foentes to be gov- 
ernor, 416. 

M^t qoeen of England, her eharacter, and 
motives for marrying Philip II. of Spain, 6. 
Summary of the marriage articles, 7. Joins 
her husband in a perseentio^ of the Pro- 
testants, 9* Is left by her husband, ibiii Is 
. prevailetl on by him to engMe in the war 
•gainst Fnuice, S8. Her death, 36. 

Mary, princess c^ Portugal, married to Phi- 
. lip il. of Spain, d. 

Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, married 
to Maximilian, son oi the emperor Frederic 
III i2. Her death, 43. 

MattMoif archduke, is invited by the duke of 

. Arschot and others, to take upon him the 

government of the Netherlands, i253. Is 

admitted by the States, Odd. Leaves the 

Netherlands, 301. 

Maurice, prince, succeeds to the offices of his 
father, 325. His character, 374. Gains 

fossession of Breda by a stratagem, 378. 
*rovidcs for its security, 380. Is made gov- 
ernor of Guelderland and Overyssel, 381. 
Takes Zutphen, 392. And Deventer, idid. 
. Defeats the duke of Farm a' s cavalry by stra- 
tagem, 393. Reduces Hulst and Nimeguen, 
ibid. Subdues Steenwich and Coverden, 
,402. Takes Gertrudenberg, 409. Mur- 
derers employed to assassinate him. by the 
court of Spain, 409. Undertakes the siege 
of Groningen, 412. Reduces it, 414. Af- 
fords protection to the Spanish mutinous 
troops, ibid. His operations obstructed by 
Mondragone, 4^. Fortifies Hutst, 427. 
Defeats and kills the count de Varas, 431. 
Progress of his operations. 435. 

MajtimiUan. son of the emperor Frederic HI. 
marries Mary daughter and heiress of Charles 
the Bold, 42. Is seized and imprisoned at 
Bruges, 43. 

Maximilian \1. emperor of Germany, remon- 
strates to Philip n. of Spain, against the 
cruel administration of the duke of Alva in 
the Netherlands, 122. Mediates between 
Philip and the Dnteh States, 228. 

Mayenne, dnke of, is appointed commander 
in chief of the forces of the League, 383. 
Is routed by Henry IV. 384. Summons a 

. convention of the States of the League at 
Philip's desire, 404. Marriage treaty for 
his son and Philip's daughter Isabella, 407. 
Endeavours in vain to raise the siege of 
Iju>n, 411. His masterly retreat, 412. Is 
reconciled to Henry, 421. 

Mech&n^ is garrisoned by the prince of Orange. 
185. Is plundered by the duke of Alva's 
troops, 190. 

Medina Coeli, duke of, his expedition to Tri- 
poU, 59. His fleet destroyed by the Turks, 
^* The Flemish exiles take gneat part of 
the fleet he conducted to the relief of Alva, 
VfZ, Is appointed to succeed the duke of 
Alva in the government of the Netherlands^ 
hut declines the charge, 211. 

Medina Sidonia. duke de, is appointed com- 
mander <£ the Spanish Invincible Armada, 
367. Despairs of success^ 370. Resolves 
to return to Spain, ibid His fleet ruined 
hy a storm, 371. Arrives in Spain, ibid- 

Mmukfa, don Francis de, delivers Oran 



and Maiarqiiivir from the conair BaM' 
cem, 63. 

Michaelf St fort of, at Malta, siege of, by the 
Turks. 86. 

Middlebtitg, ia besieged by coonrt Tserart, 172. 
The siege raised by U'Avila, 173. Is be- 
sieged by the Zealanders, 213. Sorrenders 
to the prince (rt* Orange 215. 

Moncon$mir, battle of, 178. 

MondtQar^ marquis o^ reduces the Moreseo 
revolters in Granada, 140. His troc^ plun- 
. der the country, 141. Is removed fsom his 
command, 142. 

Mondre^one, leads a detachment of Spanish 
troops through a channel of the sea to the 
relief of Tergoes, 176. Defends Middle- 
burg agamst the Zealanders, 213. Surren- 
ders by capitulation. 215* His vigorous pre- 
parations for the si^e of Znriesee, 235. 
Checks the operations of prince Maurice, 
^i% His death, iAiU 

Mont, the city of, seized by eount Lewis of 
Nassau. 180. Is besieged by the duke of 
Alva, 183. Capitulates^ 189. 

Montmorency, constable of France, his reasons 
against an alliance with the pope, against the 
emperor of Ciharies Y. 19. Persuades 
HeniT to conclude the truce of Vancelle^ 
20. Is defeated before St Quintm,3l>. Re- 
turns to Fk^nce to negoeiate a peace, 36. 

Mooch, battle of, between D'AviU the Span- 
ish general, and count Lewis o( Nassau, 218. 

MorsMcoea in Spain, the history of, 135. 

Morocco, state of that kingdom, 276w Is in- 
vaded by Sebastian king of Portugal, ibid. 
Battle of Alcazar, 278. Death of Muley 
Moluc, ibid, 

Muley Moluc, establishes himself in:the sove- 
reignty of Morocco, 276 Enters into an 
alliance with Philip U. of Spain, ibid. Dies, 
during the battle of Alcazar, 278. His chs- 
racter, Und, 

Muitapha, commands the Turkish troops 
sent to reduce the island of Malta, 78. Be- 
sieges St Elmo. Und, Takes it by assault^ 
85. Retires from the island, 9L Lands 
again and is defeated, ibid, 

Mu»tapha,Cara, a celebrated corsair, fortifies 
himself at Pennon de Yeiez, 63b His fort 
reduced by the Spaniards^ 64. 
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Abtfrcfen, cruel massacre of the townsmen 
of, by don Frederic de Toledo, 197. 

JVafiKfr, the castle of, seized by don Joba of 
Austna, 249. 

Mtvareae. the leader of the motinoas Span- 
ish troops, conducts them from Aknt to 
the relief of the Spaniards at Antwerp^ «4a 
Sacks the town. 24L 

JVetherlandt, enquiry into the ancient stste of, 
41. Fall under the dominion of tfaehoase 
of Burgundy, ibid The situation of the 
countiy favourable for eommeree, 42. The 
sovereignhr transferred to the house of 
Austria, ibid. Instances of the attachment 
of the emperor Charles V^ to this country 
and Its inhabitants, 43. Aversion of bisjwn 
Philip IL to them, 4i Edicts published 
agamst the protestaBts, 45. lUgoroaatri' 
hunals er80|ed| ibiiA ^w bishopma«iCib* 
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tidied, ibid. The eoantiy filled with Sputi- 
ish troops, 46. The dutchess' of PHi-roa 
appointed regent, 47. Speech of the bi- 
shop of Arras to tlie convention of States 
at Ghent, ibid. Apprehensions of the peo- 
ple, ibid* Arbitrary conduit of cardinal 
Granvelle, 94. The number of protectants 
increase by {lerseoution, 95. Count Eg- 
mont*s embassy to Spain, 98 Result of 
deliberations to stop the growth of heresy, 
99. The enforcement of the edicts against 
Protestants revived, ibid. A confederacy 
against the establishment of the inquisition 
entered into, KM). Speech of the' prince of 
Orange in council, 10^ The subscribers of 
the compix>mise petition the regent, 104. 
Intenoperate zeal of the reformers, 105. 
The regent raises forces, 108. Valencien- 
nes and Antwerp garrisoned, 110. Quiet 
restored, lU. The duke of Alva sent thi- 
ther with an army, 114. The prince of 
Orange retires to Germany, 115. The 
counts Horn and Egmont imprisoned, 116. 
The inhabitants desert to foreign parts, ibid 
The dutohess of Parma retires, ibid. The 
extraordinary powers Alva was invested 
with. 117. The Council of Tumults estab- 
lished, ibid The violent proceedings of 
Alva, 118. Count Lewis of Nassau raises 
an ai*my, 123. Defeats count Aremberg, 
124. Deaths of the counts Egmont -and 
Uom, 1^8. Count Lewis defeated by the 
duke of Alva, liQ. The prince of Orange 
raises an army and. publishes a manifesto, 
130. Is obliged to disband his forces. 132. 
Tyrannical prosecutions of the duke of Alva, 
154. Great desertion of the inhabitants, 
i55. The people inflamed by taxation, 158. 
Opposition of the assembly of the States, 
ibid. Act of indemnity published, 1 60. Its 
reception, 161. Resolute conduct of the 
states of Utrecht, 1 62. The oitv of Utrecht 
filled with soldiers, 163. Intrigues of the 
prince of Orange, 164. The fort of Lou- 
veatein surpris^ by Herman de Rayter, 
165. The duke of Alva publishes an edict 
for the immediate payment of his taxes, 166. 
VioleDt commotions especially at Brussels, 
ib*d The Brill Uken faj the exiles, 167. 
Count de Bossut massacres the townsmen 
«f Rotterdam, 169. Revolt of Flushing, 
170. Revolt of the other towns of Zealand, 
172. Siege of Middleburg, iAicf. The duke 
de Medina Cadi's fleet destroyed, 173. 
Other captures at sea, ibid Siege of Ter- 
goes, 174. Extraordinary relief of, 175. 
. Revolt of the province of Holland, 177. 
. Mons seized by count Lewis of Nassau, ISa 
Buremond and other towns taken by the 
. prince of Orange, 185. Mons taken bv 
Alva, 189. Mechlin plundered by Alva^s 
troops, 190. Barbarities exercised at Zut- 
phen, 191. Assembly of the States of Hol- 
land at Dort, 193. Massacre at Naerden, 
197. Alva removed, and the duke de Me- 
dina CobK appointed governor, SI 1. Who 
declining the charge is succeeded by Re- 
qaesena, ibid Ineffectual ne<;ooiations for 
peace at Breda, ^iS. Reduction ot Ziricsee 
' by the Spaniards, 235. Death of Reque- 
sens. S36. Mutiny of the Spanish troops. 
237. They sack the einr of Antwerp, 339. 
Paeiiieatioii of Ghenti m The prtnee of 



Orange's advice to the Sutes, 244. They 
apply to foreign lowers tor aid, 245. Fonn 
a new deed of union at Brussels, 246 Their 
treaty with don John of Austria, ifnd The 
departure of the Spanish troops, 247. 'TM^ 
castle of Namur seized by don John of 
Austria, 249. The States get a number of 
towns into their possession, 251. Invite the 
prince of Orange to reside at Brussels, ibid. 
The prince is counteracted by the duke of 
Arschot 253. The archduke Matthias eho- 
sen governor, ibid A new treaty of onion, 
254. The duke of Anjou applied, to for 
assistance, 255. Return of the Spanish 
troops, 257. Battle of Gemblours, ibid 
The powers of the prince of Orange apd 
the archduke Matthias enlarged. i58. The 
States conclude a treaty with the duke of 
Anjou, 360. The operations of their nu- 
merous forces obstructed by dissensions, ibid. 
The decree called the peace of religion, 261. 
Discord between the Flemings and the Wal- 
loons, 262. Their forces dispersed, ibid. 
The death of don John of Austria, 263. 
The prince of Parma appointed governor, 
265. He lays siege to Maestricht, 266. 
Maestiicht taken by surprise, 268. The 
Walloons gained over by the prince of Par- 
ma, 269. The treaty called the onion of 
Utrecht, 270. Conferences for.peaoe at 
Cologn, 272. The States resolve to trans- 
fer their allegiance from Philip to the duke 
of Anjou. 295. The sovereignty conferred 
on him, 298 All allegiance to Philip of 
Spain solemnly abjured by the United States, 
300. Return of the Spanish ti*oops, 307. 
Attempt of the duke of Anjou on the city 
of Antwerp, 309. Reconcilement of the 
States with the duke, 315. Discontents of 
the people, ibid Death of the duke of 
Anjou, 319. The prince of Orange assas- 
sinated, 320. Is succeeded in his ofiices by 
his son prince Maurice, .525. Great pro- 
gress of the prince of Parma, ibid. Siege 
of Antwerp, 326. The city capitulates, 337. 
Brabant deserted by many of its inhabitants, 
3.^9. Their critical situation on the death 
of the prince of Orange, 340. Offer the 
sovereignty to the king of France, ibid. 
To the queen of England, 344. Treaty 
with Elizabeth, 346. The earl of Leicester 
sent to their assistance, ibid. Great famine 
and pestilence, 355. Ill consequences of 
the duke of Parma's expedition to France, 
to the Spanish cause, 392. Death of the 
duke of Par^a. 402. Count Mansveldt ap- 
pointed governor 404 Ernest archduke^of 
Austria appointed governor, 409. Who is 
succeeded by the count de Fuentes, 41 5. 
Cambray delivered up to Fuentes by th« 
citizens, 419. The archduke Albert ap- 
pointed governor, 423. Tlie sovereignty 
of, transferred .to him, 438 This deed how 
received there, 439. See United Prvtari' 
ces. 
JVimeffuen is taken by prince Maurice, 394. 
JSTorris, colonel, distinguishes himself at the 
head of a body of English, at the battle of 
Rimenant, 259. 
JSTcyon is besieged by count Mansveldt» 404. 
J^ityt. the destruction of, by the Spani^ 
troops, 350, 
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Oran, beseged by the corsair Hateem, 63. 

The seige raised by the Spaniards, 63, 
Orange^ William L prince ot*, his taroity and 
ehai-aeter, 49. Origio of the disgosi be- 
tween him aad Philip U. of Spain, ibUL 
Applies for the removal of cardinal Gran- 
Telle, 95. Opposes the admission the de- 
crees of the eoaneil of Trent, 97. Oppos- 
es the iusti^otions given to coant Egiaont, 
98. Declines enforcing the edicts against the 
Protestants 100 His speech in the coancii, 
102. Punishes the rioters at Antwerp, 106. 
Tolerates the reformers, ibid. Urn reasons 
for this indulgence, ilnd. Desires leave to 
resign his employments, 109. Is inftMrmed 
of the king's secret intentions against him, 
ibid. Retires to Germany, 115. Refuses 
to obey die duke of Alva s citation, with his 
reasons, 121. His estates confiscated, 12^2. 
Applies to the emperor Maiumiiian for his 
interi>osition, ibid. His inducements to take 
up arms, ibid. Publishes a manifesto, ISO. 
Professes the reformed religion, 1614 Pass- 
es the Ma«fse. 13 ( . Ofiei's Alva battle, Und, 
Is obli;{ed to disband his army, 13^ Pre- 
pares to resarae his operations for the re- 
lief of tlie Netherlands, 164. Grants a com- 
mission to the count De la Marck, 167. 
Gives the command c^ all the farces in 
Zealand to the count Tserart, 172. The 
l>rovince of Holland induced to revolt by his 
negociations, 177. His military prepara- 
tions, 178. Takes Ruremmid, 185. Is re- 
ceived at Mechlin, ibid. Takes several 
other towns, ibid. Endeavours in vain to 
provoke Alva to an enga^i^eraent, 187. Is 
attacked and worsted, 188. Disbands his 
army, and returns to Holland, 189. Re- 
ceives a supply of money from the assem- 
bly of the States at Dort, 193. Is appoint- 
ed commander in chief of all their forces, 
194- His moderntion and pradent regula- 
lations, 195. Establishes the reformed re- 
ligion, ibid Equips a fleet against the 
Spanish at Middlebarg, 21 4. Reduces 
Middleburq, 215. Seizes the town of Bora- 
mel 2^J1. His measures for the relief of 
Leyden, 225. His attempts to relieve Zi- 
ricsee, 235. Prnjeots the union of the pro- 
vinces, in the pacification of Ghent, 2i2 
His advice to the States on the arrival of 
don John of Austria. 24 i. Goes, by invita- 
tion, to reside at Brussels, 252 Is counter- 
acted by the duke of Arsehot. 253. Paci- 
iies the people of Ghent, 268. Accnmplisli- 
es the association called the union of Utrecht, 
270. His reply to Philip's private ofiera^ 
273. Sends assistance to Sebastian king of 
Portugal against the emperot* of Morocco, 
277. Justifies his conduct against the popu- 
lar clamours, 29 1 . Advises the States to re- 
tK>un<ie theli* allegiance to Philip, 292. Is 
j(troscribed by Philip, 299 His apology ad- 
dressed to the States, ibid An attempt 
made to assassinate him, 301. His advice 
to the States on the duke of Anjoo's treach- 
ery, 3 1 3. CMher attempts made to get him 
aaiasdnated, 315. Leaves Antwerp on ac- 
count of injarioiu SQspiduns entertained 



agdbst him, 317. U kUlcd by Balthazar 
Gerard, 3S0l Uischaracter, 322. Abstract 
of his famOQs apology^ 442. See Maurice. 
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Paehec9f don Pedro de, put to death by the 

inhabiunu of Flushing, 171. 
Paris, massacre of the Protestaots there, 186. 
Is invested by Henty IV. of France, 384. 
Great distress of the Parisians, 386. l*he 
siege raised by the arrival of the duke of 
Parma, 387. Submits to Henry IV. after 
his eonversioii, 410. 
Parma, Margaret, dotofaess of, made r^jent 
of the Netheriands, 47. Perseeutes the Pro- 
testants IB concert with cudinal Granvelle, 
94. Publishes the deerees of the ooan«l of 
Trent, 97. Sends eonnt Egmont to Spain, 
98. Apiioints a conference to consider of 
means to stop the growth of heresy, 99. 
Which offends Philip, ibid. Revives the 
persecution of the Protestants, ibtd. Her 
answer to the petltioB of the nobles, '05. 
Transmits the petition to Spain, ibid. Rais- 
es forces by Philip^s command, 108. Her 
success in suppressing the reformers, 1 10. 
Dissuades Philip from sending an army into 
the Low Countries, 114. Obtains leave to 
retire from the Netheriands, ibid, 
Parnuit Alexander Farnese, prince of, lays 
siege to Navarinq, 149. Is ordered by Philip 
to lead the Spanish troops back to the 
Netheriands,257. Battle of Gembtours, ibid 
Is appointed to succeed don John of Austria 
as governor of the Netheriands, 26S. His 
ebaracter, ibid Besieges Maestricht, 266. 
Takes the town by surprise, 868,, Gains 
over the Walloons, 269. Possesses himself 
of Courtray, 296. Is forced to abandon the 
siege ofCambray by the duke of Anjou, 301. 
Obtains a retnrn of the Spanish troops, 307. 
Takes Dunkirk, 317. With several other 
towns, ibid^ 318. Bro|^ delivered up to 
him by prince of Chimai the governor, 319. 
Reduces several principal towns, 325. His 
lenity towards the inhabitants, 326. Besid- 
es Antwerp, ibid Blockades the Scheld 
by a brirlge, 328. Description of this bridge, 
329. Repairs the bridge^ after an attempt 
made to destroy it, 833. Fortifies the coon- 
terdyke of Gouvestein, 334. Recovers the 
possession of it, 336. The city of Antwerp 
submits to him, 337. His great power in 
the Netheriands, 340. Takes Grave in Bra- 
bant, 348. Besieges Venio, 349. Takes the 
town by capitulation, ibid His motives to 
attack Nuts, 350. Lays siege to Rhinebei^, 
ibid Besieges Sluys, 356. Dissuades Philip 
from invading Englarid, 362. His prepara- 
tions to co.^perate with the invincible Ar- 
mada, 368. Medttates the siege of Bergen- 
op- Zoom. S74. Is deceive<1 by two Eagtish 
soldiers 375. Abandons the attempt, ibid. 
His difficulties and anxiety, 376. Mutiny 
among his Spanish troops, 378. S^nds a re- 
inforcement to the dnke of Mayenne, 385. 
His first expedfCiort into Frahce, ibitL Com- 
parison between hirfa and Henry IV; ibid 
His wise precautions oh Mtering France, 
386. Raises the siege of Pais, SJr7. De- 
ceives Henry by « ttnttgem, ibid* Tdties 
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Lagny, 380. PolMties himidf of Corbeil» 
390. Returns to the Netherlands, 391. His 
cavaliy defeated by prinoe Maoriee, 393. 
Marches again into Franoe, 395. Invesu 
the town of St. fitprit de Ros, 397. Raises 
the siege of Roaen, ibid, Is wounded at 
Caudbi^, ibid. His army blocked up by 
Henry IV. at Cauz, 398. Eicapes by pass- 
ing the Seine, iUd. Returns to the Nether- 
laiidsagain, 399. Ls ordered back to France^ 
and dica, 402. His character, ibid* 
Paid lY. pope, his character and conduct, 16. 
The ambition of his nephews. 17. Cause 
of his animosity to the emperor Charles V. 
ibid. Concludes an alliance with France 
against the emperor, 18. Induces Heniy 
to break the trace of Vaocelles, 2L His' 
violent conduct 23. Passes a sentence to 
deprive Philip II. of the sovereignty of Na- 
ples, 24. His dominions invaded by the 
duke of Alva, 25. Obtains a trace, 26. 
His forces defeated by Colonna, 27. Ob- 
tains peace from Philip 31. Dies, 40. 
Pagetttf sieur de, takes San Gertradenberg 

from the Spaniards, 211. 
Pembroke^ earl of; joins the duke of Savoy 
with a body of English forces, 29. Is sent 
home, 31. 
Pennon de Velez. the fort of, reduced by don 

Garcia de Toledo, 63. 
Perez, Antonio, his base treatment by Philip 

H. of Spain, 399. 
PhiUplL king of Spain, his birth and eduea- 
tion» 3. His character, s^'d His first mar* 
riage, ibid. Is called by his father into the 
Liow Couo tries, 4. UnpopnUrity of his 
manners, ibid. Disgusts the Germans, 5. 
Returns to Spain, 6. Marries Manr queen 
of England, ibifL Summary of the mar- 
riage articles, 7. Arrives in England, 8. 
Ilis behaviour and manners, ibid Is refus- 
ed the ceremony of coronation, ibid His 
endeavours to remove the prejudices enter- 
tained against him, ibid. Instigates a per- 
seeution of the English protcstants, 9. 
Leaves England, ibid. His undutiful beha- 
viour to his father, la Review of his do- 
minions, and the extent of his power, 13. 
Dependenoe of the pope on him, 14. His 
conduct on Henry II. of France breaking 
the tniee of Vauceiles, 24. Is deprived of 
the wf ereignty of Naples by the seateoee 
of pope Paul IV. ibid. His scruples as to 
Imposing ^e pope by violence, explained, 
iSid Orders Alva to invade the pope's do- 
minions, 25. Levies forees in the Low- 
Countries against France, 28. Engages 
England in the war, H»d Hia behaviour 
on the Tiotoiy at St. Qointin, 30. Takes 
the town, St. Neglects the improvement 
of bis advantages, ibid Condndes a peace 
-with the^pope, ibid His motives to de- 
sire a peace with France, 85. Projects a 
marnage with queen Elizabeth, 37. His 
conduct widi respect to his allies, 38. State 
of his affairs in lulv on the peace of Cha- 
teau Cambresis, and death of Henry IL of 
France, 40. His aversion to the Fleminos, 
44. His edicts against the pvotestants^ 45. 
His rigorous tribanala for the extirpation 
of heresy, ibid Fdls the Netherlands 
. with Spanish soldiers, 49. Appoints the 
dutchess of Parma . regokit^ 47. Meets a 



convention of the States tt Ghent, ibid. 
His inflexibility in religion, 48. Origin of 
the 'disgust between him and the prince of 
Orange, 49. Returns to Spain, 63, His 
partiality to Spain, ibid Orders Caransa, 
archbishop of Toledo, to be prosecuted by 
the Inquisition. 56. Enjoys the spectacle ai 
an Anto4le4<6, ibid The prudence of hi» 
eivil govcflmment, 57. His unsuccessful arma- 
ment against Tripoli, 59. His great prepa- 
rations to reduce Pennon de Veles, 63. 
Wishes to exclude all protestants irom at- 
tending the council of Trent, 68. Acknowl- 
edges the authority of the council, and or- 
deis obedience to its decrees, 72. His vig- 
orous measures to assist the knights of Mal- 
ta against the Turkish invasion, 77. But 
ungenerously neglects assisting them, 89. 
Sends troops at length who defeats the 
Turks, 92. Evades the prince of Orange's 
application for the removal of caidinal 
Granvelle, 96. His reception of eount 
Egraont, 98. Is offended at the consultation 
aTOut means to stopt the growth of heresy 
in the Netherlands, 99. The grounds of 
his aversion to the prince of Onmge, and 
the counts Horn aodEgmont, 108. Mesolvea 
to awe the Netherlands by an army, 114. 
Sends Alva thiiher, ibid The extraordi- 
nary powers he invested Alva with, 115. 
History of his son don Carlos, 120. Orders 
him to be poisoned, 121. His reply to 
Maximilian's remonstrance on tlie duke c€ 
Alva*s conduct, 122. Is instigated against 
his Moresco subjects, 136. Disarms them, 
137. His oppressive edict against them, 
ibid The province of Granada revolts, 
139. Makes slaves of the prisoners^ l4l. 
His dreadful severities against the revolteis 
when subdued, 143. Enters into a league 
with the pope and Venetians against the 
Turks, 145. His behaviour on the victory 
of Lepanto. 147. Recedes from his demand 
of the tenth and twentieth pennies from 
^ the Netherlands, 192. Is persuaded by 
the emperor Maximilian to negociate with 
the prince of Orange, 228. Appoints don 
John of Austria governor of the Nether-^ 
lands, 243. Absolutely refuses to remove 
him, and ratify the election of Matthias, 
258. Motives of his neglect in supporting 
don John of Austria, 264. Is suspected of 
poisoning him, ibid Consents to the treaty 
between the prince of Parma and the 
Walloons, 270. His conduct in the eonfer- 
enoes at Cologne, 273. His private ofiers 
to the prince of Orange, ibid. EEis inter- 
view with Sebastian king of Portugal, 276. 
His negociations with Moley Moluc and the 
Turkish sultan, ibid His pretensions to 
the kingdom of Poi*tu|;al, 279. His mani* 
festo, 28 1. Invades Portugal, 284^ Con- 
quers it, 288. Offers a reward for the life 
of the prince of Orange, 299. All allegi- 
ance to him solemnly abjured by the States 
of the United Pro^nees, 300. His atten- 
tion to the affairs of France, 342. Entera 
into a treaty with the duke of Guise, ibid 
Meditates the conquest of England, 361. 
His Invincible Armada, 366. This fl^t 
totally ruined, 371. His magnanimity on 
this disaster, 372. His views on France, 
384. Sends the^oke of Parma to France 
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to oppose Heniy IV. 385. Orders tlie 
duke of Parma to march again to the aisis- 
• tanoe of the League io France, 395. His 
base treatment to £teovedo, and Antonio 
Veret, 399. Sends troops to chastise the 
people of Arragon, 4ul. Abolishes the 
constitution of the Arragonian government, 
ibid Appoints count Mausveldt governor 
of the Neiherlands, 404. Procures a con- 
vention of the States of the CaUiolic League 
in France, itfid. His interested views <tis- 
«OTered by the French, 4()5. Slate of his 
affiurs, 408. Appoints the archduke Er- 
nest governor of the Netherlands, 409. 
His motives for coutinumg hostilities against 
Henry IV. of France, 410. Hia reply to 
Heni7's declaration of war, 4l6. Invades 
Burgundy, 4ai0. Undertakes « descent 
upon Iceland, 4^. Cadiz plundered by the 
English,430. His fleet against! reland destroy- 
ed by a Hwm^bitL Hisexpedient tofree him- 
self from his pecuniary embarrassments, 434. 
His motives to a peace with France, 435. 
Concludes a Peace at Vervins, 437. Re- 
signs the sovereisnt^ of the Netherlands lo 
his son-in-law tne archduke Albert, 438. 
His illness and death, 439. His character, 

440. 

Piali^ the Turkish admiral, destroys the Span- 
ish fleet under the duke of Medina Cceli^ 
60. Commands the Turkish fleet sent 
against MalU, 76, 78. 

Piust IV. pope, dissuades the duke of Savoy 
from calling a provincial synod, 67. Is 
forced to agree to the reassembling of the 
of the council of Trent, 68. Governs the 
proceedings of the council, 69. Dissolves 
the ooimcil abruptly, 70. Confirms its de- 
crees by a bull, 71. 

Piua V. pope, his character, 145. Applies to 
the princes of Europe to unite against the 
Turks, ibid. His death, 149. 

Plumart, his expedient for raising the siege 
of Tergoes, 175. 

PortpcarrerOy governor of Dourlens, his strat-^ 
agem for the surprise of Amiens, 432. Is 
besieged and killed there, 434. 

Portugal, state of, at the time of the resigna- 
tion of the emperor Charles V. 14. State 
of the disputed succession to the crown, 
Q7S. Death of king Sebastian, i279. Ac- 
cession of don Ueniy. ibid. State of the 

• pretensions of several candidates for the 
succession, ilnd, Don Antonio declared, 
illegitimate, 381 Death of don Henry, 282. 
Don 4ntonio proclaimed king, 284. Is in- 
vaded by the Spaniards, i6)</. Lisbon sub- 
mits to Alva, 286. Is entirely subjected, 

288. 
Prote$tarU8, cruel edicts published against, in 
the Netherlands, by the emperor Charles 
V. and Philip IL of Spain, 45. Inquisito- 
rial proceedings against thtm, ibid. Refuse 
to -attend the council of Trent, and why, 69. 
Valenoienikes reduced and garrisoned, 110. 
Massacre of, at Paris, 186. 
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QtofUin, St is besiege<1 by the duke of Savoy, 
29. The French army under Montmoren- 
cy, defeated there^ 30. T^e town lAkeo» 31. 
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Sefirmation, die rapid progress of, 4#. Pe> 
netrates even into Spikin, 55. Progress of, 
65, 97. See ProtetUmtt. 

JReneberr, count of, is enticed over to the 
Spanish interest, 296. His death, 298. 

JRequeBeru grand comraendator, acts as lieu- 
tenant to don John of Anstria, at the battle 
of Lepanto, 145. Succeeds the duke of 
Alva in the government of the Netherlands, 
211. His (Siaracter, and fiHt transactioos, 
213. ''Imprudently suffers the mutinous 
Spanish troops to uke possession of Ant- 
werp, 220. Publishes an act of indemnity, 
221. Besieges Leyden, 22i. Undertakes 
the conquest of Zealand, 231. Trans)K>rts 
a body of forces through an arm of the sea 
to Du veland , 232. Besieges Bom mene^ 234. 
And Ziriosee, 235. ' His death, 236. 

RimenanU battle of, 259. 

Biperda, his speech to the principal inhabi- 
tants of Haerlem, 199. Is beheaded by the 
Spaniards, 20'. 

Home, its dependence on Philip IL of Spain, 
14. 

Hone, the sieur de, persuades the archduke 
Albert to undertake the siege of Calais, 4^. 
Is intrusted with the conduct of it, ^25. 
Takes the town by storm, 426. Is killed 
at the siege of Hnlst, 428. 

Motterdam, the townsmen of^ massaered by 
count de Bossut, 169. 

Mmieriy is besieged by Henry FV. of France, 
395. The siege raised by the duke of Par- 
ma, S97. 

Ruremond is seized by the prince of Orange, 
185. 
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Sacherlo, naval engagement of, between the 
Dutch and the Spaniards, 214. 

Santa Croce. marquis of, commands the 
Spanish fleet employed against Portugal, 
283. Is appointed commander of the Id- 
vincible Armada, but dies, 367. 

iSSavoy, Philibert Emanuel duke of, commands 
an array in the Netherlands to act against 
France, 27. Is joined by the earl of Pem- 
broke, 29. Lays siege to St Qointin, ibid. 
Defeats Montmorency there, 30. His inef- 
fectual persecution of his reformed sub- 
jects, 67. 

Schefde^ description of the prince of Parma's 
fortified bridge over, for the blockade of 
Antwerp 329 

Schenck^ Martin^ his brave attempt for the 
relief of Venlo, 349. Builds a fbrt on the 
Rhine, and over-runs the coontiy roand^ 
377. Is killed in an attack on Ntmeguen^ 
378. 

Semartzenhergy count, is sent by the emperor 
Maximilian to treat with the pribee of 
Orange, 228. 

Sebattian, king of Portagal, his eharaetor, 
275. Undertakes the invasion of Morocco, 
276^ His interview with niilip of dpain, 
ibid. Lands in .\frica, ^Z77. Battle of Al- 
caur, 278. In killed, 279. 
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Selifih SqltaOy inrades the ialiip^ of CjpRii» 

145. A leag^ formed a|piin«i t^ipi by pope 
• Pius y. f'tiUip \t of ^pam, aod the Yei\^- 

tians, ijMcf. His fleet defeated at LepautOp 

146. CoDpliuiea a aeparate peiM^ vith tjie 
Ven^tiaDa, 149. Di^ l5l. 

&wa, doQ Car^a di, buri^ed at ai^ Auto*4e-f^f 

in the pretence of Plfkilip It. 56. 
Sidney t Sir Philip, death of, 351. 
Sixtut y. pope, enooarages Philip IL of 

Spain to the iavasoB of England, 363. 
Slwf9, beseged by the dake of Parma, S56. 

Capitalatet. 358. 
Siigman^ emperor of the Tarl^a, hia eonqaesti, 



amfeal^yldlflmrg, f^Vt Beaqrea TeiKoea, 

Tum9t it taken 1^ don John of Anstria, 150. 
la vetakeu by the Turka, 151. 

V. 

Vaidez^ h intrusted bj Reqaeaent irlth the 
reduetibn of Leyden. 295. Confines hit 
operations to a blockade, iM, Is forced to 
raise the aiege, 226. la accused by his sol- 
diers of being bribed, and is ill treated, SST^ 

57. Ileatr^ the Spanish fleet sent against f^aUneiermet, the city oL redaoe4 and gi|rri- 

Tripoli, 60^ lEIia .preparations to re^uc^ the sbne<f by the regent, lltO. 

island of M<llta, 7$. Htl troopa driven from Va(9r, don Ferdinand de. is elected king by 

the island- 9^. the Mqresco inhabitanta of Granada, 139. 

S9na^, Theodore, commander of the Dutch See »4^ Butneyu. 

Heet, deQ^atl epant Bossat the Spanish ad- Vdrat, count de. is defeated and killed by 

miral, 97. prince Manricen 431. 

Spain^ the hiptoty of the Moors in, 135. The Varambmi, marquis of, is defeated by colonel 

country desolated by the seyerities exer- yere, 378. Is defeated and taken prisoner 

ciaed against theiii, 136. Revolt of the pro- by raarahal Biron, 429. 

Tince of Granada, 139. Vorgatf a Spanish officer, plunders Maei- 



Spam^h troops, thoae under D^Ayila in the 
Netherlandty mutiny for want of pay, 219. 
Another mutiny of, 237. Seize Alost. ibid. 
Are declared rebels by the council of state, 
238. See J^avarete. 



tricht, 239. 

Ytfucellea, truee of, procured by the emperor 

Charles y. previous to bis resignation, 11. 

Is broken by Henry IL of France, 22. 

VeUuco, eonauble of Castile, iuTades Boi^n- 

d^, 4fl0 Is worsted by Henry ly. and re- 

tirea, ibid. 

Venice^ political situation of, at the time of 

Charles y. resigning his dominiona, 15. 
Venio^ is besieged by the prince of Parma, 
349. Capitulatea, t'dfU 
TMomdOe is taken by the duke of Guiae, 33. Verdug; defends Groningen for the Spa- 
Toledo, Caranza, archbishop of, is suspectei niards against prince Maurice, 413L 
of inclining to the reform«l opinions, 55. Fere, colonel, defeats the marquia, of yaram* 
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Tergoet, siege of, 174. Its situation, 175. Ex 
tmordinaiy relief of, 176. 



Is prosecuted in the inquintion by order of 
PhiUp n. 56. 

Toledo, Frederic de, son of the duke of Alva, 
blockades Mons. 183. Lays divers tovna 
under contribution, 191. His barbarous 
treatment of Zutphen, ibid. His great pro- 
g^ress in reducing the revolted towns, 197. 
His cruel massacre at Naerden, ibid. Be- 
siegea Haerlem, 198. Is ordered by his fa- 
ther to persevere in the siege, 203. His 
perfidious barbarity to the garrison and in- 
habitants, 207. His troops mutiny, 208. 
Besieges Alcmer, ibid. 

Toledo, don Garcia de, reduces the fort df 
Pennon de yelez, 64. Is made viceroy of 
Sicily, ibid. 

Toumay, the tumults of the reformers there 
quieted by count Horn, 107. 

Toumhout, battle of, between prince Mau- 
rice and the count de yaras, 431. 

Trent, summary account of the council of, 
66. State of Europe at that time, ibid. 
The meeting pf, revived by pope Pius IV. 
68. Reasons why the Protestants refused 
to attend it, 69. Is governed by the pope 
and his l^;ates, ibid. Is abruptly concluded, 
70. Its decrees confirmed 1^ a papal bull. 



bon, and relieves Bhinberg, 378. Dlatin- 
guiahea himself at the siege ofDeventer, 
392. 
Vervint, conferences held therefinra peace 
between France and Spain, 436. The peace 
concluded, 437. 
Viigliu9. president of the council to the dutch- 
ess of Parma, regent of the Netherlands, 
hia argumenta for receiving the deereea of 
the council of Trent, 97. Offers a remon- 
strance to Philip, against the barbarity of 
Alva's administration, 119. His objectionB 
to Alva's taxations, 159 
ViUart, sieor de, defends Rouen against Henry 
ly. of France, 395. His vigorous sally to 
raise tbe siege, 396. Is defeated and killed 
before Donirlens, 418. 
VitelU^ marquis of, his advice to the duke of 

Alva. 182. His death, 236. 
UUoa, Osorio de, conducts a body of Spanish 
troops through an arm of the sea, to Duve- 
land. 232. 
UlucciaJU the corsair, saves a part of the 
Turkish fleet from destruction at the battle 
of Lepanto, 147. Is made commander in 
chief by sultan SeKm, 148. Retakes Tunis 
from don John of Austria, 151. 



71. Its decrees rejected by the court of CTm'teiiProvincesoftheKethertands, thefirrt 



France, 72. 
TripoU, taken and fortified by the corsair 

Oragut, 59. Unsuccessful expiedltion of the 

Spaniards against, ibid. 
Teerart, count de, defends the province of 

Zealand for tbe priaoe of Onuige, 172. Be 
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foundation of that republic laid by the trea- 
ty called the Union of Utrecht, 270. The 
sovereignty of them conferred on the duke 
of Anjoo 29& All allegiance to PhiUp of 
Spain solemnly abiored, 30a The prince 
of Orange assasanated, 380. Their eritieal 



2t2 



nmsx. 



■itiMtioii Ob thif cffent 940. Offer the lo- 
vereigotT to Hentj HI. of Frmnee, ibid. To 
queen Elizabeth of finslaDd, 344. Treaty 
with Elizabeth, 346 Leiceiter niade go- 
vernor and eommander in chief, ibid. They 
remonatrate to him on hia arbitrary oon- 
duot, 353 Repreaent their grieTaneea to 
ftaeen Elizabeth, 354. I'roaperlty of, 356. 
Awtai Elizabeth with ahipa to oppoae Phi- 
fip't projeoted invasion of Enf^and, 366. 
I^nee Maoriee made governor of Goelder* 
land and OTeryaKl,38l. Reject the archduke 
Ernest's offer of treating for peace, 409. 
Groningen united to the confederacy, 414. 
Enter into an alliance with Henry IV. of 
France. 417. Undertake their first expedi- 
tion into India, 432, note. See ,A^therland$. 
TTtreehtt the States of, oppose the hnposttion 
of the tenth penny, 168. Is filled with Spa- 
nish soldiers at free quarters, 163. The 
treaty called the onion of, 270. 

w. 

JfaUdom^ souroe of the quarrel between them 
nod the Flemmgs^ 262. Commence hoa- 



taifiei againtt them, »MdL Ave gained or^ 
by the prince of Parma. 269. 

Wiat, Sir Thomas, his insnrreetioo in oppo* 
sition to queen Mary's marriage, 7. 

WtUoughbg. lord, succeeds the earl of Lei- 
cester in the command of the EogUuli 
troops m the Netherlands 374 



z. 



Zealand^ the prarinee of, revolts agahist the 
Spaniards, 172 Measures taken there to 
withstand the Spanish power, 177. The 
Zealanders destroy the Spanish fleet under 
Adolphus Hanstede at Antwerp. 220. The 
conquest of that pro^ce undertaken by 
Requesens, 231. Siege of Bommene, 23& 
Siege of Ziricsee- 235. 

Zirictee besieged by the Spaniards under Re^ 
quesens, 235. Surrenders, 236. 

Zutphen, its situation, 191. The eroelties 
practised there fay don Frederic de Tole- 
do, ibid. Is beaeged by the earl of Leices^ 
ter, 351. Is taken by prince Bfanice^ 3^1. 
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AerSEJ^S, the Datoh secretary, hit dian- 
terestedneSB and pablie spirit, 104. 

^f rrcu//ure,deeline of, in Spain, 7, 32. Expe- 
dient for remedjing this eTil, ibid, 

Mert, archduke, eonducts Margaret of Aus- 
tria into Spain, 8. His marriage with the 
Infanta, ibid. Arrives with her into the 
Netherlands, 22. Offends the Flemings by 
adopting the manners and eiistoms of Spain, 
tbicL Determines to fight at the head (^ his 
troops, ^6. Joins his army at Bruges, ibid. 
His personal bravery, 89. In order to oc- 
casion a diversion, for the purpose of saving 
Rhinberg, resolves to lay siege to Ostend, 
54. His faeiUty in adopting the rash mea- 
surea of his counsellors, 35. Prosecutes the 
siege oi Ostend with great ardour, 36. A- 
roused by Sir Francis Vere, governor of 
Ostend, with the hopes of a capitulation, 38. 
JPerseveres in the siege more from passion 
than probability of success, ibid. Convenes 
the States, 50. Solicitous for peace, and 
why, 9. Offers peace to the confederates^ 
ibid, 

AUaga^ Friar, confessor to Philip III. his his- 
tory, character, and conduct 208. 

Jlrwricay operations of the Spaniards and 
Dutch in that quarter of the world 83. 

JlndrerOf of Austna, cardinal, and bishop of 
Constance, entrusted by the archduke AI- 
bert> with the government of the Nether- 
lands, 9. 

Anhaiif marquis of, commands the Bohemian 
army, tSS. Is defeated at Prague by the 
Imperialists, 234. 

Angpach, marquis of, commands an army 
raised by the pvinces of tlie Union, 230. In- 
capacity o*f, 231. 

Antwerp, a plan of prince Maurice for reduc- 
ing thac city, €7. Frustrated by Spincla, 
68. Truce concluded there between the 
United Provinces and Spain, 129> 

Aremberr, count de, ambassador from the 
arcbdiucet, at the court of England, 56. 

Archdukes, Albert and Isabella, married, 8. 
ArriTC in the Netheriands, 9f2. In extreme 
distress on account of the progress of prince 
Maurice, 23. Their meeting at Uhent, 
after the unfortunate battle of Nieuport, 3i, 
Desirous of peace with the Dutch Republic, 
94. Sends a letter to the United Sutea on 
that subject, 96. Their eagerness for peace 
betrays them iot« an act of great indiscre- 
tion, 104. 

Aati, treaty of, between Spain and Savoy^ 178. 
Engagement near^ 182. 



Jirtt, progress of, in the Low Countries, 83. 

^/r«fo^, judicial, generall) studied, 160, 287- 

Autiria, house of, its astonishing iodifference 
to the military preparations cf Henry IYC 
of France, 1 69. War between, and Venice,, 
198. Immense power of, 238. 

Aiutrian ^\etherlantU, States of, assemble at 
Brussels, 24 Advise an accommodation 
with the revoked States, ibid. Prevailed 
on to grant liberal supplies to the archdukes^ 
33. Assembled at Brussels on public emer- 
gencies, 44. Excuse themselves from grant- 
ing supplies, ibid. But the States of Fian- 
derscon tribute tethe aid of the arehdukes to 
the utmost of their power, ibid. Advise the 
archdukes to satisfy the soldiers, out of the 
money received from Spain, with regard to 
their arrears, 50. 

B. 

Bameiteli, John Olden, pensioner of Hol- 
land, one of the greatest statesmen of the 
age, 95. A strenuous advocate for peace* 
ibid The head of a party in the United 
Provinces in opposition to war and prince 
Mam*iee, 107. His oration In favour of 
peace, 109- Delivered in an extraordinary 
assembly, where deputies from all the pro- 
vinces, and almost all the towns were pre- 
sent 111 Its effects, ibid Supported by 
the French and English ambassadors, i20. 

Bavaria, duke of, rejects an offer v£ the Im- 
perial dignity, 216. His motives for sup- 
porting the cause of the Austrians, 228. 
Commands an ai*my in their service, ibid. 
Marehes into the Austrias^ 232. Which he 
reduces to the obedience of the eroperory 
t^idL Rewarded with the electoral dignity, 
and the estates of the Elector Palatine, 236. 

Bedmar, Don Alphonso de la Queva, marquis 
of, the Spanish ambassador at Venice, mag- 
nifies to the'Senate the power of Spain, 172; 
Compliments the Senate on the conclusion 
of peace between the Venetians and Aus- 
trians, 198. Forms a conspiracy against the 
Republic of Venice, 201. His character, 
ibid The circumstances which encourag- 
ed him in his attempt against Venice, ibid. * 
Appointed first minister in the Austrian 
Netherlands, 205. 

Berg, count of, sent at the head of some 
Spanish and Walk>on troops to the relief of 
Bois-le-duc, 5i. And to watch the motions 
of prince Maorice, tMdL 

Btbema, description oC 216. Inhabitants oC 
toorihed, i>(dL Progr«M ef tJie ret^rmiA 
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Bdfcion, sir. ProgreaoTthewar ia^vhh 

the Aimriiio^ 808. 

Jiohmidani retolve to defeod their righu a- 
gainat the encroaehmenti of the emperor^ 
981. Their manifeitOk ibid Refolt from 
the emperor, ^3. Skirmithei between 
them and the emperor, 884. Fortify them* 
aehrei bj allianoet, and reiiolve to ehuae a 
new king^ 886. Confer the Bohemian erown 
on Frederic the Eleetor Palatine, '287 Re- 
duced to the obedience of the emperor Fer- 
dinand, 836. 

B»t4e-Duct beaegped by the Dateh, 97. In- 
habitants o^ threatened with an attack hj 
prince Maurice, refose to admit a reinibree- 
ment of Spaniih troopt, 53. 

Bmnmel, tiege of, 15, 18, 19. Fort of St An- 
drew erected Uiere» 8(X 

JBoftcguoip count de, wounded in the battle of 
Nieuport, 30. Command^ a body of troopa, 
at the liege of Osteml, in the lervice of the 
airchdukeiy 38. Se«ore)i a paaage for the 
Spaoiardi over the Rhine, 69. At the head 
of an army 4ettined to penetrate into Hol- 
land, 76. Appointed to the command of 
the Imperial army, 384. Surpriies and de- 
feats Gonnt Mansreldt, 886. Restores the 
hattle of Prague, 835. 

Bticcleugk, lord of, raises a body of two thon- 
sand men in Scotland, for the service of the 
Dutch, 56. 

C. 

CalderwiOf Don Roderigo de, history of, 807. 
His tragraal end, 813. 

CaihoUc lieU^nf an object of great dispute 
in Uie -negociation for a peace or truce be- 
tween Spain and the United PktiTinces,117. 

CharUt l^iuieif duke of Savoy, -fajs eharac- 
ter, 168. Attempts to revive the league 
against the house of Austria, that had been 
formed by Henry IV. of France, 160. O- 
bliged to make sobmissions to the Iring of 
Spain, 166. TbwarU the ambitious schemes 
or the court of Spain, 168. Revives hia 
pretensions to the sovereignty of Montler- 
rat, 169. Invades Mootferrat, 171. En- 
deavours to secure his conquests, ibid His 
conduct a subject of mortification to Spain, 
178. His artifices, ibid. Courageous reso- 
lution of, 175> Favoured by the Venetian 
Senate, 176. Takes the field against the 
governor of Milan, 181. Engages with the 
Spaniards, U8. His iHness, 187. Main- 
t^ns his independency on Spain, 805. De- 
eUnes to accept tiie crown of Bohemia, 887. 
But favours the Bohemian cause, ibid 
Listens to ia project of the duke of Ossuna's 
for driving the Spaniards out of luly, 84a 

^^SVj Spanish, oppose an edict of the crown 
requiring the Churches to deliver upon 
oath, an exact iAventery of all their gold 
and silver plate, 33. Persecute the Mores- 
coes, 139. 

e^«, duke of, his subjects harrassed by the 
depredations of the Spaniards, 14. At Umes 
disordered in his judgment, Vrid Sueees- 
■lon to Clevca and Juliers disputed, 158. 
War ooneerning, 179. 

C^'es, Spanish, disadvanti^es of, 7. A 
SMDMh eolony attempted to be «iublished 
IB IrdABd, 41. 



CaiMWia, the historian, i&Tention of, 18. 

Comer, appearance of one affrii^ts the nations, 
«87. 

C9mmerc0, Dutch, history of, 85. Prohibited 
by a Spanish edict with the subjects of 
Spain, 89. 

Confederadetf their usual fiile, 81. 

Coiupiraciet, phu^ and oMuui'fiali'eiit, their 
history. 800. Frequency in the reign of 
Philip III. ibid Conspiracy against Venice, 
801. This compared with other eonspira- 
eie% 80S. Refleetkna thereon, ibid 

D. 

UtiMguUiOri Don John, eondoets an expedition 
from Spain against Ireland, 41. Arrives at 
Kinsale, ilnd Assumes the title of general 
in the Holy War, undertaken for the pre- 
aervation of the Catholic faith in Ireland, 
ibid Surrenders Kinsale on terms, safe and 
honourable to his troops, to the Knglish, 43. 

jD*Avil(t^ Don John Alvares, commands the 
Spanish fleet in the action with the Dutch 
admiral Heemskirk, 101. 

lyAmpierre. count of Lorrain,' raises Ibroea in 
support of the cause of Austria, 886. 

lyAncre^ the mareschal and lady maretehal, 
then* histovy, and tragical fate, 198. 

JDenit^ marquia o^ fisvonrite of Phifip HI. 
kmg of Spain, 6. See Lfrma, 

Doria, the celebrated admiral* ^conducts an 
expedition against Algiers, 40i 

Dutch, suspicion of Spain their predominant 
passion, 118. Their oUUnaey, 116. 

E. 

Ea$t India evmpan^^ Jhtich, origin 0^ 86. 

Eatt Jndie; operations of the Spaniards and 
Dutch in, 83. Portuguese settlements there, 
88, 91. Trade of, a subject of great dis- 
pute in the negociation for a peace or trace 
between bpain and the United Provinces, 
188. 

EHxabeth, queen of England, her death snd 
character, 53. 

Emmerickf town of, taken possession of by 
the Spaniards, II. 

Expedition of ten thousand troops, parity 
Genoese and partly Spanish, under U>e com- 
mand of the celebrated admiral Doriiti 
against Alters, 40. 

> Spanish, against .Ireland, 41. 

F. 

Pamihf Compact, between the different branch- 
es of the house of Austria, 815. A ge- 
neral object of jealousy, i316. 

Eerdiriand, of Abstria, archduke of Graft, at 
war with Venice, 198. Makea peace ^th 
that republic, ibid Raiaed to the crowns 
of Bohlfrmia and Hungary, 815. Snoeeedi 
to Matthias, 885. Endeavours to reclaim 
his revolted iabjeets by miM measures^ i&'dl 
Chosen emperor of Germany. SB6. Hii 
multiplied embarrassments, 887. Is lap- 
ported by Spain, 888. And Inr the "pnaou 
of the CaihoUc league, ibid The vigour 
and vigilance of his character, 888, iSH 
Seeures the crown of Bohemia, 1286. Per- 
secutes his Protestant labicefcs, g'M 
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Feria, dvke o^ Spmiih gofemor of MIImii» 

tttbdoes the ValteliDe, 338. 
FrederiCt eleetor paiatiae, excites a coDfede» 

raoy against the arabition aH the Aastrians, 

316. Aoeepts the erown of Bohemia, 237. 

His overthrow at I'ragae, and siibBeqaeiit 

misfortunes, 236. 
Fiiheri€9, Dutch, history o^ 84. 

G. 

Gabor, Bethleheniy prince of Transylvania, 
enters into a league offenave and defensive, 
with the Bohemians, 226. The progress of 
his arms, 227, 237. 

GermanUf state of, 14. Princes of, enter into 
a confederacy against the Spaniards^ ibid. 
Remonstrate to the archduke Albert against 
the iniquity of his conduct, ibid. Agree to 
raise a numerous army, 15. Their transact 
tions, 20. Their army disbanded, 2lv War 
in Germany, respecting the sueceision of 
Cleves and Joliers, 179. War in, of thir^ 
years, 215. Its origin, ibid, 

Grandeet of Spain, disgusted at the prefers 
raent of the duke of Lerma, 6, and dissa- 
tisfied with his profusion, 8. Their impor- 
tance and infiuence at the court of Philip 
ni. 208. 

Grave, siege of, 47. Assigned hy prime 
Maurice as a residence for .the Spaniui mu- 
tineers, 52. 

GroU, sieee of, 78. Surrenders to the Span* 
iards, ibid. Besieged by prince Maurice, 
81. BeUeved by Spinola, 82. 

H. 

Beenukirky operations of the Dutch at sea, 
under the command of that admiral, 100. 
His heroic character, 101. Attacks a Span- 
ish fleet riding at anchor in the Buy of <>ib- 
ralter, 102. His' death, ibid. Vindictive 
fury of the Dutch on that occasion, 103. 
They obtain a signal victory, ibid. Eflfects 
of this victory on the spirit of the contend- 
ing parties, ibid, 

Benry IK king of France, a faying of his 
coBceniing James I. king of England, 55. 
His conduct respecting the United States 
after the peace of Yervins, 98. His great 
plan, 157. His death, 160. BffecU of that 
event, 161. 

Hervingty art of salting them invented, 84. 

HotUfnarif commands the first Dutch squadron 
that was sent to India, 86. 

I. 

Jamea L king of Great Britain, his character, 
54. Desirous of peace with Spain, 57. 
Concurs with the French monarch in pro- 
moting peace between the Spaniards voA 
the Dutch, 100. His mean vanity, 165. 
His conduct with regard to Hie affairs of 
his son-in*1aw, the elector palatine, 228. 

IdiagueM, Don John, appointed one of the 
principal oounsellQrs to Phil^> III. king of 
Spain, 6. 

Jeanmn, the preudent, sent ambassador from 
France to the Hague, 99. Admitted to an 
audience of the States, (18. Presents a me- 
Tnorial to the States, 122. 



Jhurmmriagm between the royal fitmiTMs of 
France and Spain, 164. 

Ireland, invaded by the Spaniards, 40. 

laabeUaf the infanta invested, in coojnnctioii 
with the archduke Albert, with the sove- 
reignty of the Netheriands, 9. Arrives 
with her consort, Albert, in the Nether- 
lands, 22. Animates and exhorts the Span- 
ish troops, 25. Her magnaoiraity, 31 

Italy Spanish levies in. excite jealousies, 39. 
Engineers brought from Italy to the siege 
of Ostend, 45. War in, between the Spa- 
niards and the duke of Savoy, 177, 181, 185. 
Liherties of, in danger, 182, 238. 

L. 

L^ffingen, Dutch troops defeated near, 2. 

Lerma, duke of, appointed prime minister of 
Spain, 6. His elevation, matter of disgust 
to the Spanish nobles, ibid. Unpractised io 
the arts of government, 7. Gives early 
proofs of profusion in his administration, 8. 
Fits out a fleet against the English, 22. His 
lenity and moderation, ibUL His maxims 
of governroenty 206. Is made a cardina!, 
208. His fall, 209 His character, 213. 

Lei&guieret, the mareschal, sent into Italy 
by the king of France, for the purpose of 
maintaining peace tibere, 185. Gharaeter 
of, 99. Magnanimous resdution <Hf his^ 
189. Joins the duke of Sa^oy, ibid. The 
progress of their united force in Italy, 190. 
Lesdiguieres reciJIed, ibid, Marches again 
to the assistance of the duke of Savoy, 193. 
Recalled in the career of vietory, 194^ But 
■before his return, he obliges the Spanish 
governor of Milan to come to reasonable 
terms of agreement vnth the duke of Sa- 
voy, »MdL 

LewiM XIII, king of France, his marriage 
with Anne, infanta of Spain, 164. Resolves 
to maintain the treaty entered into at Asti, 
by the duke of Savoy and the Spaniards, 
1 84. His conduct with respect to the dis- 
pute concerning the crown of Birfiemia, 228;. 

Lingen^ siege of, 70. 

lAppCf count de la, appointed commander in 
tsnief of the army raised against the House 
of Austria by the confederated princes of 
Grermany, 15. 

Xoiaso, preceptor to Philip III. king of 
Spain, 5. 

ladneBt Charles Albert de, favourite of Lewis 
Xlll. of France, his history, 192: lasti- 
gates an assassination against the Mareschal 
d'Ancre, ibid. Sacrifices the interests of 
France, and the general cause (tf liberty, to 
private ambition, 228. 

M. 

Mantveidi, Ernest, count of, enters into the 
service of the Bohemians, 223. His his- 
tory, ibid. His character, ibid* And ex- 
ploits, 201, 204, 230, 242. 

\Mattufacttsre9f decline of, in Spain, 7, 32. 
Expedients for remedying that evil^ ibid. 

Miry de Medichf queen-regent of France^ 
163. Her character, i6ui Her political max- 
ims and views, 164. Her authority annihr- 
lated by the death of mareschal d'Ancre, 193. 

MaUHutt emperor of Germany, his ambi- 
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tion, 160, 210. At first courti the Protet- 
tants, 219. Bat aiterwards ehecks their pre- 
tensioDs, 2S0, His embamttmetit en oe^ 
iMtion of the revolt in Bohemia, 283. 
Makes overtures to his revolted subjeeti for 
peMe, 224, His death 225. 

•Jtiaurice^ prinee of Orange, defeats the Spa- 
nish general Mendoza. 12. Hit magnani* 
moos poUcj, Id. Labours under great difB- 
euities, 115. Crosses the Betuwe, and rein- 
forces the garrison of Sehenk« Md. Re- 
ceives fresh soppUes of troo|is from France, 
England, and other places, 16. Invents a 
Bew species of fortification, 17. Suspicions 
entertained uf bis designs by bis country- 
men, ibid. Lays sieee to Fort Saint An- 
drew in the isle of Bommel, 23. Prose- 
cutes the war against the Spaniards with 
extraordinary vigour^ ibid. Animates his 
troops^ and makes the proper dispositions 
for the battle of Nieuport, 28. His mas- 
terly dull in sieges, 47. His singular pene- 
tration, 69. Adopts defensive operations, 
76. Opposes an overture for peace, 95. 
The head of a party in opposiiion thereto, 
107. His reasoning against it. 120. His ser- 
Tices rewarded by the United States, 130. 
Extends the boundaries of the States in 
Cleves and Joliers. 179. Oppossed by the 
marquis of Spinola. ibid 

JtigndoMO, admiral of Arraeon, appointed 
commander' of the Spanish forces in the 
Ketherlands, 9. Crosses the Maese. and, 
by fortifying the towns of Orsay and Was- 
snm, secures a communication with the 
country beyond the Bbine, 10. Over-awed 
by the superior genius of Maurice prince of 
Orange, 12. Bad conduct of^ 13. Employ- 
ed by the archduke Albert, to watch the 
moti<Mis of prince Maurice, 46. Fortifies 
himself in Brabant 47. Governed by the 
duke of Savoy, 169. Is constrained, how- 
ever, in the character of the Spanish »>- 
vemor 'of Milan, to check the duke's ambi- 
tion, 173. And to take the field against that 
prince, 177. His incapacity. 183. Is super- 
seded in the government of Milan by the 
marquis of Villa Franca, ibid 

MetdOf Augustin, governor of the citadel of 
Antwerp, commands a body of Spanish 
troops in the siege of Ostend, 38. 

MBtaUy precious, scarcity of, in Spain, 66. 

Jlfanlefeoft, duke of, Spanish ambassador at 
the court of France, his intrigues and artifi* 
ces,lS9, 

Jfontferrat, succession of, a subject of dis- 
pute, 169. Invaded by the duke of Savoy, 
171. Award of Spain respecting it, 174i. 
War in, between the Spaniards and the 
duke of Savoy, 177, 181, 1 85, 188. 

MmUgUo^ reduction of, and memorable in- 
cident on that occasion, 190. 

Maura, Don Christopher de, marquis of Cas- 
tel Rederigo, appointed one of the princi- 
pal counsellors to Philip IIL kini; of Spain, 6. 

Miuntj€y, the English viceroy in Ireland, 
prosecutes the war with joccess, against the 
Spaniards and Tyrone, 42. 

JHore^coes, account of, 132. Their character, 
133. Persecuted by the Spaniards, 135. 
Tyranny of king Ferdinand towards them, 
restrained by the Cortes, 136. Their attach- 
ment to the Mahometan religion accoimted 
fqr, 138. Memorial against them to the King 



«rSpaintl4iL Theirezpalsioii6«i& Spain re- 
solved on, 147. They attempt to defend 
themsdvea, 15L Their hard fate, 153. 

MuBeim^ batde of, 72. 

Mutineert, Spanish, establish older among 
themselves, and by the inhabiunts of Bra- 
bant under contribution, 50. Their coci- 
temptuous rtsefy to the edict of the ttrch- 
dukes, 51. Protected by prince Maurice, 
ibid. Enter into the service of the United 
Sutes, ibid Put in possession of the town 
of Grave, 52. 

N. 

JVbffati, Ernest of, with a small force en- 
gages the Spaniards near Liffingen, 26. 

— William of, sent to restore disci- 
pline among the troops, and good under- 
standing among the priades of Geritanj, 
fl. His conmmmate prudence. ^1* , 

Abva/ ufairtt both on the side of Spain and 
that of the Ujiited States, conducted with 
great vigtiur, 48. Operations of the Spa- 
niards, Dutch, and Portuguese in the East- 
Indies, and America, 83. Operations of 
the Dutch under admiral Heemsktrk, 100. 

Mmeun, duke of, joins the Spaniards against 
the duke of Savoy, 185. 

Mtherlandt, sovereignty of. transferred by 
Philip IL to his daughter IsabeRa, yet still 
to be considered as a fief of Spain .9. StiU 
governed by Spanish counsels, and protect- 
ed by Spanish troops, ibiSm 

Mvert. Gonzaga, duke of, defends Casal the 
capital of Montferrat against the attacks x£ 
the duke of Savoy, 171. 

J^euport, siege of, 25. Battle of, 29f Siege 
of, resumed, 32. 

o. 

OnegUa, taken by the Spaniards, 178. 

Orange^ family of, their public services re* 
warded by the United States, ISO. 

Otmon, emperor of the Turks, favours the Bo* 
hemians in opposition to the Austrians, 232. 

Ouuna, duke of, his singular conduct on oc- 
casion of the intermarriage between the 
royal families of France and Spain, 168. 
His character, 197. Protects the Uscocdii, 
and distresses the Venetians, 198. And per- 
severes in this conduct in defiance of orders 
from the court of Spain, 199. His rebel- 
lious designs, 238. Defeated, 24a Isde- 
G'ived of the government of Naples, ibid 
is death, ibid 

P. 

Pavia, treaty there, between the Spaniards 
and the duke of Savoy. 194. 

Peace, negoctation for, between Spun snd 
England. 24. And between Spain snd 
the United Provinces, 83. Recom mended 
by Spinola, 94. Offered to the confederates 
by the archdukes ibid. Overtures for, op- 
posed by prince Maurice. 95 Strenuously 
recommended by Bamevelt, ibid. Pros* 
pect of, matter of joy to the people of the 
United Provinces 97. The archdukes' pro- 
posals for, represented by a party ia the 
United States as insidious, ibid. The !>&: 
goeiation for, an object of surprife to 
neighbouring states anid prinees, ibid ^^ 
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Mtt of jeaioBij, Hid, The danger of being 
broken off. 105. Ptrties and dfspates re* 
latiTe thereto in the United Proi^noes, 107. 
Commimonen for, on the part of Spain, 

111. And on that of the United States, 

112. Treaty for, eoneluded, 1^. Articles 
thereof, ibid. Kefleetiona thereon, 131. 
Treaty of, between the Spaniards and the 
dake of Savoy, 178. 

PhiUp 111 king of Spain, his birth and edu- 
cation, 5. His character, ibid, Singnlar 
instance in this prince of resignation to his 
fisther s will, with regard to the choice of 
a wife, 6. His marriage with Margaret of 
Aostria, 8. Gentleness of hit temper, and 
his bigotry to the popish faith, 9 Sends an 
expeoition, in sopport of the Catholic faith, 
against Ireland, 40. Abandons the Irish re- 
bels to their fate„ 43. Ratifies the prelimi- 
naries of peace with the Dutch, 104. His 
reluctance to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of the United Sutes, 126. His reli- 
S'oiis scruples, ibid How removed. 1S7. 
Is incapaci^ for government, 132. Yields 
up his pretensions to the hereditary domi- 
nions of Austria in favour of Ferdinand 
archduke of Gratz, 215. Takes a journey 
into Portugal, 240. His illness, 241. His 
death, 242. And character, ibid Review 
of hia reign, 243.- 

P^mpeo Targmij an eminent Italian engi- 
neer 59. 

PortuffueiCf their settlements in India, history 
of, 88. 

I'raguet city o^ described, 217. Battle of, 
234. 

R. 

Hees, town o^ redueed by Mendoza, under 
the dominion of Spain, 1 1 Besieged vrith' 
out success, by the count de la Lippe, 
general of the fcH-ces raised in opposition to 
the Spaniards, by the confederated princes 
ot Germany, 21- 

HeformuHonf religious, origin and progress 
of, 217. rhe light of ancient times not 
-wholly lost, during the darkness of the 
middle ages, ibid Persecution scattered 
the reformed, and extended the reforma- 
tion, ibid Takes deep root, and spreads 
-wide in Grermany at a very eariy period, 
ibid. Is propagated particularly in Bohe- 
mia, by John Hubs and Jerome of Brague, 
218. Causes that prepared the minds of 
men to adopt the principles of the Refor- 
mation, ilnd 

Rhinberg, sieg^ of, 10. Redueed by the 
Spaniards, iwd. And afterwards by prince 
Maurice, 35. 

mberOf Don John de, patriarch of Antioeh, 
and archtttshop of Valentia, a relentless 
persecutor of the Mof escoes, 140. Pre- 
sents two memorials against them to the 
king, ibid The effects of these, 145. 

JRodalphy emperor of Germany, his charaeter, 
14, 160. 

Jiohan, duke of,^ his passionate grief and 
elegy on the death of Henry IV. tii France, 
161. Marches as a volunteer at the head 
of aome troops of cavalry to the relief of 
the duke of SaToy, 193. 

jRosmf, marquis of, sent ambassador by Henry 
ly. of France to Bnghmd, 55. 



S'. 

Sandoval, a fortress of that name built in 
Lombard^ by Mendoza, the Spanish goveir- 
nor of Milan, 177. 

Stixoruff duke of, declines to accept the crown 
of Bohemia, ^i7. Supports the cause of 
the Austrians, 228. Raises and commands 
an army in their service, 232. His progress, 
ibid 

Savoy, house of, their character, 162. 

Sc9t9, in the Dutch service, their gallantry, 
26, 62. Two thousand raised for that ser^ 
▼iee by the lord Buecleugh, 56. 

Sh^9^ siege of, 62. Surrenders totheDutch, 63. 

Spain, exhausted state t>f, 7. Causes of this, 
ibid Ambition of, aocounted for, 156. lu 
jealousy of France, 157. Its ambition in- 
flamed by the success of its arms in Ger- 
many, 181. Internal policy of, 206. Sin- 
guUrity in the^ councils of, 215. Immense 
power of, 238.* 

 army of, their licentiousness, 13. 
Their barbarity, ibid Mutiny in 23. Suf- 
fer great distresses in the siege of Ostend, 
38, 39. Mntiny on that occasion, 39. Fifhr 
of the ringleaders being executed, is qaell- 
ed, ibid Levies for, in Italy, excite jealou- 
sies, ibid Mutiny and desertion from, 50. 
Levies for. intercepted by the Dutch, 62. 

* Mutiny and desertion from, 83. 

 court of, courte^ and gallantry of, 
16& Political views of, ibid Award of, 
respecting Montferrat, 174. Its magnifi- 
cence, 2^. 

grandees of, humbled in the reigns of 



Charies V. and Philip IL 208. Called to the 
court of Philip HI. ibid Conspire against 
the duke of Lerroa, ibid. 

ministers of, their misconduct, 50. 



Resolve to carry on the war against the 
Dutch, 67. Their sanguine hopes of re- 
dnoing the revolted provinces, 74. But 
suddenly involved in the greatest difficulties, 
75. An expedient of theirs for rautng sup- 
plies, ibid Causes which induced them to 
wish for peace, 93. Prudently conceal their 
anxiety for peace, 104. Their incapacity 
for government, 132. Astonished at the bold- 
ness of the duke nf Savoy, 177. Tlie rea- 
sons that determined Ihem to take part in 
the contest concerning Cleves and Juliers, 
180. Their intrigues at the court of France, 
185. Support the cause o( theAustrians,228. 

Spain, prince of, contract of marriage be- 
tween him and Elizabeth of France, 166. 
His marriage co>>8ummated, 241. The 
prince introduced to the coimcils of state, 
in order to learn the importance, and how 
to discharge the duties of the crown, ibid 
Instructions ledr to him in writing fay the 
king his father, ibid 

Spaniardtfiheir gallantry.honour,and delicacy 
of sentiment, 167. Accounted for, ibid. 
Addicted to conspiracies, plois, and stra- 
, tagems, 190, 200. Tneir uncommon abili- 
ties in the reign of Philip III. both in poli- 
tics and war, 204. Historical sketch of 
their national character, ibid 

<^'ito2a, Frederic, a Genoese nobleman, com- 
mands a squadron a[ Spanish gallies, sent 
to cruise on the coast of Flanders with great 
success, 48. Returning from Spain with 
reHiforoemeot of eight gallieSy loses fi< 
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nd it deeply alfeeted bf diis dkutUr, 49. 
Inpirtieiit of iuactifit/y attacks a Doteh 
fqitadroa of diipa of war, idid. And is 
.nMruUj wounded, ibid. 
Sptmoia, marouis €(, armcsio the Low Conn- 
tries from Italy, V. His ambiiioa raosed 
bj bis bcotlier's sueeessi 40. Baiset at bis 
own expense ao army of 8000 men ibr 
the serriee of Spain, Md. Kaised to the 
eoinmand of the Spanish army io the Ne- 
therlanda, 59. Uis great eapadty, ikitL 
Hisjudieioos cseooomy, (SO* Changes the 
mode of aoaefc on Ostend, itri4» lus per- 
sonal braToiy, 61. Coodoets the siege of 
Ostend to a siiecesifol eonelosiao 65. Af- 
ter the redaction of 0«end, seu oot to eon- 
iolt with the Goart of Spain abont earryine 
eo the war, 66. Hetnms to Brussels and 
makes new levies, 67. His jodieious plan 
lor eondncting the war, 69* Crosses the 
Rhine, tdid. And explioos his designs, 70. 
Maintains the strictest Miseinline m bis 
army, ibid. Lays siege to Lragen, ibid 
Goes a second time to Msdrid, 75. Falls 
sick, i 'id Retorns to Bnisielft, ibid De- 
terro tnes to penetrate into Utrecht and 
Holland, 76. Advanees through the pro- 
Tinee of Oveiyssel, 77. Foreed to abandon 
his project of reducing the interior pro- 
irinces, ibid, Reeorumends peaee« 94. At 
the head of 30,000 men, oppose s the pro* 
mss of prince Maurice in Cleves and 
Jaliert, 179. His conquest in those stales, 
180. iQTades the Palatinate, 999* His 
progreM and eonouests there, 830. 
lEfytnUot of Cleresy her maseatine spirit and 
oondaet, 14. 

T. 

TVunM, ilon John de, eoaot of Villa Medlana, 
ambaisador from Spain, at the court of 
England 56. 

TViorn, Henry, count o^ his history, 990. 
Appointed to the command of the Bohe- 
mian army, 998. His character, 983. And 
exploits, 994, 995. 986, 934. 

Treaty of aUiance between France and Eng- 
landin favour of the Dutch 56. Of peace 
between Spain and tl^e United Provinces, 
199. And between Spain and Savoy,tr8.18d. 

T^sne, earl of, encouraged by Spain, niiaes a 
rebellion in Ireland. 40. Struck with a 
panic fear % but seeing the necessity of 
fighting, reanroes his courage i is defeated, 
and bis troops dispersed, 42. 

U. 

Ulm^ treaty o^ 999. 

Uftited states, resolve ta invade Flandera, 95. 
Imprudently interfere with prince Maurice 
in the coodoot of the war, 31. Their re- 
solution and vigour in the defence of Os- 
tend draw the attention of all Europe, S5. 
Assisted by Henry IV. of France, and the 
queen, 45. Reioiced at the obstinacy of 
their enemies, 46. Tbeii^ views and hopes 
in the southern provinces, ibid Regarded 
as too sangtiine by prince Maurice, 46, 64. 
Military deliberations of, 61. And prepa^ 
rations, 67. Strange remissness m tbeir 
oonduot, 75* Insist od a recognition of their 

,f(freedoro by the court of Spain, 96. Dissa- 
tisfied with Philp's ratification of the preh- 
minariei of peace, I04b Agree to recall 



their leet 6« the coasU of Spain, 100. 
Parties and disputes in relation to the over- 
tures for peace with Spain, 107. Refuse 
to give up their trade to India, UdL Their 
ambition, 179. j 

{TsceccAi, their history and character, 197. 
Protected in their piracies by the Aostri- 
am and Spauards, 198. 

ITssdb, duke oChb character, 908. Becomes 
the fiivoQrite of Philip m. of Spam, 909. 

V, 

Fo^siMtos baroDf ol^ remonstrate agwnat Ihe 
•zpnlsMNi of the Moreseoe% 145. The ef- 
fect of their remonstrance, 146. They re- 
monstrate a second time against the expid- 
sion of the Moreaooes, 14S. Their huma- 
nity towards that unfortunate people, 159. 
raUeiUm, described i snbdued by the Spani- 
ards, 937. 
Venice^ senate of, favoun the duke of Savoj 
in a contest with Spain, 176. War between, 
and the Auatrians, 198. Coiisplraey ageinst, 
^the Spaniards, '4SOI. Defeated, 203. 
Cfompared with other conspiracies, ibid 
rerctfZtt, besieged by the Spaniard^ 19a And 

reduced, 199. 
Vela9C9, appointed to the goTemmentof Fort 

St Andrew, which he had erected, 83. 
Vere, Sir Francis, signaliises his viriour, at the 
head of a body of English troops, in the de- 
fence of Bomroe), 18 Appointed by jthe 
United States to the chief command of Os- 
tend, 35. Next to prince Maurice, the most 
renowned of all their generals for military 
prudence and capacity, ibid Amuses the 
archdq^e Albert with an oSer of treating 
with him for the surrender of Ostend, 37. 
Fere, HiwYtio, cdmmands a body of English 
trpibps in the service of the Palatinate in 
Gerpnanv. 93a His braveiy, 931. Repar- 
tee of, ibid 
Victor ,^nmdeuit prince of Piedmont, eon- 
ducts his sister firom Mantua to Turin, 169. 
Sent to the court oi Madrid, 173. Bis re* 
ception there, 175 . M ilitaryoperations of 1 88. 
ViUa F' (mcot Don Pedro de Toledo, marquis 
of, appointed governor of Milan, 183. His 
military operations, 186. Copstrained to 
suspend them, 190 Bednees Veroelli, 199. 
Agrees to restore it, 194. But being averse 
to peace, declines to fulfil his engsgement, 
195.« Assists the ^ustrians in their eootests 
with Venice, 198. Acts a part in the Spa- 
nish oonspiraqr aigainst Venice, 909. 

W. 

Wetd, one of the most flourishing plsces in 
the circle of Westphalia, reduced by the 
Spaniards, 11. Cs^thoUc religion restored 
in that city, t^ Reduced bj the roai-quis 
of Spinob, 180. 

Witemberg^ or White-hill, near Prague, de- 
scribed, 934. 

z. 

Zitea^ the bold leader of the reformed in 
Bohemia, 918. iWeata the emperor Sigis- 
roond in several biiule% ibid A drum 
made of his skin, long the sTmbol of rictory 
among the Bohemiana, ibid 

Zumgot Don Balthazar de, appointed gov«m- 
orio the prince of Spain, 913. 
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